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“HE  DIED  IN  HARNESS.” 

(King  Edw.\kd  VTI.  died  at  Buckingh.am  Pal.ace  on  Friday, 
May  6th.) 

Death  hath  divergent  shapes  to  test  our  faith — 
Sometimes  as  King  of  Terrors  to  appal, 

And  sometimes  as  a  grey-haired  Seneschal 
Who  openeth  welcome  doors  and  smiling  saith, 
“Enter,  ye  wearied  ones,  and  yield  your  breath. 

For  lo !  God’s  bounty  giveth  peace  to  all.” 

Why  should  men  fear  the  end,  howe’er  it  fall. 

If,  craving  rest,  they  find  that  rest  in  Death? 

Yet  not  to  coward  souls  in  terrors  lost, 

Or  those  tired  spirits  seeking  only  peace, 

Comes  Death  so  grand,  majestical,  benign 
As  to  the  man  who  deems  all  work  divine — 
Who,  asking  not  from  life-long  toil  release. 

Dies,  as  he  works,  at  his  appointed  post. 
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IMPEEIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.-KING  EDWARD 
AND  HIS  REIGN. 

Sic  Transit. 

When  the  past  is  vivid  and  the  future  unknown,  the  mass  of 
men  experience  a  primitive  instinct  of  disquiet  at  great  moments 
of  transition.  Nations  which  have  been  fortunate  are  only  sure 
of  their  yesterdays,  and  know  not  what  their  morrows  will  bring. 
The  solemn  crises,  full  of  the  troubled  sense  of  looking  before  and 
after,  must  be  as  full  of  doubt  as  of  regret ;  as  the  sound  of  earth 
falling  upon  a  coffin  is  sadder  than  death  and  the  most  mournful 
of  all  things.  It  is  inevitable  and  right  that  the  memorable 
burials  which  appear  to  carry  a  whole  period  with  them  to  the 
grave  should  suggest  the  vanity  of  human  pride,  the  frailty  of 
national  power,  as  well  as  the  fugitiveness  of  individual  life.  From 
these  intervals  of  spiritual  dejection  the  moral  strength  of  the 
greatest  men  and  peoples  often  rises  renewed.  Partly  for  this 
very  reason  the  pessimism  that  weighs  upon  monarchical  nations 
at  the  end  of  every  successful  reign,  and  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  with  a  yet  incalculable  horoscope,  is  usually  mistaken.  “We 
make  ourselves  miserable,”  said  Beaconsfield,  “in  the  anticipation 
of  evils  that  never  happen  ” ;  but  often  the  evils  are  only  pre¬ 
vented  because  anxiety  prompts  the  foresighted  precaution  that 
saves.  Since  we  last  wrote  about  many  matters  which  seemed 
then  of  absorbing  importance  to  the  w'orld  and  are  for  the  moment 
almost  forgotten.  King  Edward  has  passed  away  with  a  sudden¬ 
ness  of  calamity  more  harassing  to  human  thought  than  any  long 
expected  event,  however  sad. 

The  Pessimism  of  the  Victorian  Twilight. 

Queen  Victoria’s  death  was  an  event  for  which  the  world 
had  waited  long.  Extended  far  beyond  the  Scriptural  span 
had  been  her  years.  Her  life  stretched  from  the  end  of  the 
Regency  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Her  reign 
had  lasted  for  two  generations.  It  had  given  her  subjects  a  con¬ 
tinuous  measure  of  material  prosperity  and  peace  unknown  by  any 
people  since  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Science  had  wrought 
ceaseless  marvels  to  transform  the  practical  conditions  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  to  revolutionise  all  former  conceptions  of  human  origin 
and  destiny.  Before  the  sceptre  had  begun  to  droop  in  Queen 
Victoria’s  aging  hand  the  long  epoch  of  a  commercial  and 
maritime  supremacy  that  was  almost  a  monopoly  had  passed  away 
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and  an  age  of  full  international  competition  had  succeeded. 
Upon  an  iron  basis  of  vast  armaments,  empires,  realms,  republics 
had  been  organised  anew;  and  while  our  whole  Imperial  system, 
apart  from  the  Navy,  remained  still  as  loose  as  it  had  been,  the 
advantages  of  insular  position  and  industrial  priority  which  had 
enabled  us  to  remain  ill-organised  with  impunity  were  not  of  the 
same  relative  value  as  before.  The  South  African  War  had 
revealed,  in  an  aggravated  form,  all  our  old  weaknesses  as 
well  as  much  of  our  old  strength.  Scant  wonder  that  in  these 
circumstances  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  long  prepared  for  it 
though  we  were,  spread  abroad  for  a  week  or  twn  a  superstitious 
dread  like  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who,  “having  lived  in  good 
times,  foresaw  worse.”  The  German  Emperor  seemed  the  one 
dominant  figure  in  the  wnrld  ;  the  ascent  of  German  power  in 
every  form  the  dominating  fact.  Enveloped  by  Anglophobia,  like 
threatening  clouds  encircling  the  whole  round  of  a  horizon  at  sea, 
we  were  in  a  position  of  sorry  negativeness  which  in  our  brave 
folly  we  called  “splendid  isolation,”  a  phrase  at  once  as  spirited 
and  delusive  as  rhetoric  has  ever  added  to  the  counsels  of  politics. 

I  It  was  hard  for  most  minds  to  resist  depression  when  the  Victorian 
[  age  was  closed. 

E  The  New  Hope. 

F 

i  Only  when  we  look  back  upon  these  things  can  we  realise  the 
I  scojx?  and  height  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Edwardian 

I  period  during  the  last  decade,  but  principally  in  the  last  seven 

I  years,  from  the  spring  of  1903  to  now.  We  know  how  all  doubt 

I  and  apprehension  incident  to  the  first  days  of  the  late  King’s  reign 

E  have  been  refuted  in  the  interval.  It  has  been  a  more  brilliant 

ij  sequel  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  Victorian  epoch  than  the  most 

!  sanguine  believer  in  him  who  had  then  been  so  long  familiar  to  us 

c  as  Prince  of  Wales  could  have  ventured  to  prophesy.  It  is  easy 

to  be  sceptical  about  panegyric  upon  Royalty.  Wise  men  have 
E  sometimes  laughed  at  it,  as  shallow  men  are  more  apt  to  do. 

I  Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  whole  of  the  position  that 

I  King  Edward  found  and  the  full  degree  of  his  success,  it  must  be 

I  acknowledged  that  the  most  courtly  eulogy  of  his  qualities  offered 

j  to  him  at  his  accession  fell  far  short  of  the  just  testimony  we  can 

now  look  back  upon.  That  fact  might  well  suggest  the  most 
remarkable  lines  in  his  fit  epitaph. 

Personality  upon  the  Throne. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  his  career,  a  deliberate  estimate  of 
his  personality,  such  4is  history  must  attempt,  cannot  be  our 
purpose  in  this  place.  Our  task  is  more  limited.  It  must  be 
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confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  late  reign 
and  its  events  upon  foreign  policy,  Imperial  organisation,  and 
constitutional  development.  To  the  true  praise  of  King  Edward 
there  is  nothing  to  add.  A  huge  extent  of  memorial  writing 
and  speeches  at  home  and  abroad  has  accumulated  all  possible 
impressions,  reminiscences  and  appreciations  in  a  mass  which 
no  ordered  study  for  a  few  years  yet  can  begin  to  sift.  No  human 
being  has  ever  been  mourned  with  so  personal  an  accent  by  so 
much  of  the  world.  This  sorrow  has  not  been  of  the  conventional, 
but  not  unworthy,  kind  that  enters  genuinely  into  international 
decencies  and  amenities,  even  when  private  feelings  are  little 
moved.  It  has  been  quite  different  from  the  hushed  sense  of 
historic  reverence  with  which  the  thoughts  of  mankind  attended 
the  passing  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  funeral  seemed  like  a  process 
of  Time  made  visible.  No.  The  mourning  for  King  Edward 
has  not  only  been  universal.  It  has  been  poignant  and  affecting 
in  a  way  that  may  well  amaze  even  those  w'ho  knew  before  that 
the  power  of  all  pre-eminent  personality  in  this  telegraphic, 
journalistic,  much-illustrated  age  reaches  infinitely  further  than  in 
any  previous  period,  and  who  had  i>erceived  already  that  King 
Edw’ard,  by  the  kind  grace  and  approachable  dignity  with  w^hich 
he  seemed  to  wear  his  rank,  had  become  the  most  persuasive  man 
of  his  time.  But  no  professed  critic  of  affairs  not  immediately  in 
touch  with  the  multitude  everywhere  w’ould  have  ventured  to 
anticipate  the  unprecedented  manifestation  of  a  world-wide  sense 
of  individual  loss. 

An  Unparalleled  Regret. 

Not  only  was  his  burial  attended,  apart  from  his  son  and 
successor,  by  an  Emperor  and  seven  kings — a  train  such  as  has 
never  followed  the  obsequies  of  a  conqueror — by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
the  special  ambassador  of  another  English-speaking  great  power, 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  by  envoys  from  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  the  least  and  greatest  together.  King  Edward’s 
memory  received  a  still  nobler  and  more  singular  tribute  than 
this.  He  was  evidently  regretted  by  the  masses  in  all  countries ; 
he  was  lamented  bitterly  by  the  poorest  in  his  own.  That  is  the 
homage  which  all  monarchs  in  the  future  must  long  to  earn. 
Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  were  not  less  moved  than  Mayfair 
and  Belgravia,  and  throughout  the  East  End  of  London  there 
were  sorrowful  little  tokens  and  touches  of  homely  speech  more 
penetrating  than  funeral  eloquence  can  be  were  it  as  Bossuet’s  or 
Jeremy  Taylor’s.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  were  stranger  things. 
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Not  the  fact  that  in  Canada  on  the  day  of  the  burial  the  railway 
service  was  stopped  for  a  time  from  sea  to  sea ;  not  that  in  the 
other  self-governing  Dominions  business  at  a  given  hour  was 
suspended  and  the  churches  were  crowded  ;  not  that  in  the  United 
States  there  were  scenes  of  s3Tnpathy  hardly  less  impressive ; 
not  that  France  sorrowed  as  she  has  never  done  for  any  of  the 
dead  not  of  her  own  family.  The  stranger  things  were  seen  in 
Ireland,  where  Edward  the  Seventh  was  grieved  for  like  no 
British  Sovereign  before  him ;  and  in  India ,  w'here  the  signs  of 
popular  feeling  surprised  all  witnesses.  Hindus  in  vast  assembly 
and  Mohammedans  wdth  black  banners  gathered  on  the  Maidan 
at  Calcutta.  Republicans  declared  that  they  could  wish  Presi¬ 
dents  to  be  like  him  ;  Socialists  that  if  there  are  to  be  Kings  there 
can  be  no  more  popular  tyj^  of  modern  sovereignty.  These  were 
feelings  quick  with  some  touch  of  nature  that  made  the  whole 
world  kin.  The  extraordinary  evidence  of  universal  pain  follow¬ 
ing  an  unmatched  popularity  showed  that  there  was  in  King 
Edward’s  character  some  winning  and  persuasive  influence  which 
eludes  exact  analysis. 

A  Magical  Popularity  and  ita  Secret. 

It  will  be  expressed  one  day  with  the  subtlety  that  conveys 
the  sense  of  atmosphere.  He  was  called  the  peacemaker,  but 
though  his  positive  efforts  for  peace  were  notable,  they  were  not 
the  prime  agency  in  creating  the  sentiment  we  have  dwelt  upon. 
All  sorts  of  people  everywhere  felt  equally  drawn  to  King  Edward 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons.  In  Europe,  even  in  the  empires  to  which 
his  policy  had  been  thought  to  be  least  favourable,  he  was  popular 
ver}'  largely  because  his  wishes  were  believed  to  have  helped  a 
liberal  settlement  of  the  South  African  question,  and  because  he 
was  thought  to  be  friendly  to  democracy  and  to  democratic 
institutions.  But  there  was  more.  Very  human  he  was,  and 
ordinary  human  nature  everywhere  was  attracted  to  him  and, 
in  a  sense,  magnetised.  That  was  the  strongest  secret  of  his 
influence,  and  though  in  itself  not  the  highest  secret,  it  was  the 
best  agency  for  his  highest  purposes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
political  psychology  will  often  turn  back  to  this  factor  in  King 
Edward’s  career.  It  enabled  him  to  give  more  effect  to  the 
imponderable  in  all  public  affairs,  international  and  other — and 
Bismarck  knew  how’  important  the  imponderable  may  be — than 
any  statesman  or  sovereign  had  ever  before  given  to  it ;  and  his 
tact,  the  suggestiveness  that  he  threw  into  ordinary  words  without 
the  least  approach  to  an  indiscretion,  his  easy  and  yet  significant 
address,  indefinable  agencies  wielded  with  infinite  lightness, 
became  assets  of  the  w-orld’s  politics.  Occupying  the  throne  of  a 
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thousand  years,  he  was  by  far  the  most  popular  man  living  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  though  head  of  a  constitutional  nation, 
where  the  tag  known  to  every  schoolboy  is  that  the  King  reigns 
but  does  not  govern,  he  had  made  himself,  without  assertiveness, 
and  almost  effortlessly  as  it  seemed,  the  foremost  figure  in 
European  affairs.  He  had  presided  over  a  period  of  complete 
transformation  in  foreign  policy.  He  had  created  a  wholly  new 
conception  of  what  the  role  of  monarchy  in  the  modern  world 
may  be.  His  short  reign  has  set  a  precedent,  not  easy  indeed  to 
imitate,  but  certain  to  affect  the  whole  future  of  kingship.  At 
the  moment  w^hen  his  burial  is  described,  not  erroneously,  as 
the  passing  of  an  epoch,  let  us  remember  the  parallel  and  even 
more  significant  truth  that  the  Edwardian  period  saw'  the  definite 
opening  of  a  new  epoch  in  every  aspect  of  British  policy,  foreign. 
Imperial,  domestic.  It  is  this  contrast  that  we  have  now  to 
examine. 

Prom  the  Iron  Duke  to  the  Entente  Cordiale. 

The  thoughts  of  those  whose  lives  for  the  greater  part  coincided 
with  his  own  are  not  hard  to  understand.  They  feel  as  though  he 
had  been  a  part  of  all  that  they  had  known,  and  that  their  era 
has  disappeared  with  him.  King  Edward  at  the  time  of  his  death 
w’as  equalled  by  no  contemporary  in  the  length  and  variety  of  his 
experience — in  his  know'ledge  of  men  and  of  the  world.  His 
vitality  and  zest  had  been  so  keen  as  to  make  us  forget  that  he 
had  almost  reached  the  ordinary  limit  of  active  life.  When  he 
died  he  w'as  nearly  seventy,  and  though  he  had  come  so  late  to 
the  throne,  he  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  w'orld’s  regard 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  At  home  he  knew  nearly  everyone 
who  counted  at  all.  Abroad  he  came  more  and  more  into  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  those  most  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  countries. 
King  Edward’s  reminiscences  went  back  beyond  the  later  phases 
of  Gladstone  and  of  Beaconsfield  to  the  closing  years  of 
Palmerston  and  Cobden.  He  remembered  well  a  state  of  world- 
politics  now  almost  impossible  for  those  of  the  present  generation 
to  conceive.  He  had  reached  his  majority  before  Bismarck’s 
name  became  familiar  to  Europe  at  large,  and  before  the  “blood 
and  iron  ’’  speech  had  been  made.  His  marriage  with  Queen 
Alexandra  at  once  gave  him  the  closest  interest  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  from  which  the  w'hole  Bismarckian  age 
developed.  He  travelled  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil 
War.  He  had  been  old  enough  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  climax  of  the  Italian  struggle  for  unification,  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  the  Crimean  War.  He  had  often  spoken  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  to  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  himself  had  not  only 
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lived  through  the  age  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar,  but  was  born 
before  Chatham  was  dead.  In  this  sense  King  Edward’s  passing 
breaks  a  whole  chain  of  shining  links  with  the  past.  We  must 
always  remember  the  fulness  of  his  experience  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  if  we  are  to  understand  how  in  so  short  a  time  he 
made  so  extraordinary  an  impression  upon  the  w’orld. 

The  Crisis  at  King:  Edward’s  Accession. 

History  must  always  regret  that  his  opportunity  to  leave  his 
mark  upon  affairs  came  to  him  so  late  in  his  career,  and  w'e 
cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  better,  both  for  him  and 
for  the  Empire,  if  Queen  Victoria  had  associated  him  with  the 
work  of  State  from  the  first  Jubilee  of  1887,  and  long  before 
the  sceptre  came  into  his  hands  in  the  order  of  nature.  Even 
in  the  case  of  private  persons  it  is  thought  to  be  unfortunate 
if  a  man  of  altogether  exceptional  energy  and  address 
does  not  get  his  chance  in  life  until  he  is  sixty.  Until 
he  had  reached  that  age  King  Edward’s  exclusion  from 
serious  responsibility  was  complete,  and  his  position  in  that 
respect  was  in  many  wmys  more  disadvantageous  for  himself  than 
private  persons  can  well  conceive.  When  he  ascended  the  throne 
at  last,  in  the  early  wrecks  of  1901,  it  w'as  not  well  with  England. 
It  was  less  well  than  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  and  electors 
could  imagine.  Lord  Lansdowme,  who  had  just  taken  over  the 
Foreign  Office,  found  its  business  in  no  happy  condition.  Nothing 
but  the  overwhelming  supremacy  of  our  naval  power  had  pre¬ 
vented  a  European  alliance  against  us.  The  South  African 
struggle,  thought  in  an  optimistic  moment  to  be  over,  was  just 
entering  upon  its  most  stubborn  and  dreary  stage.  The  task 
had  to  be  put  through,  but  it  w^as  repulsive  to  those  most  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  fundamental  necessity  and  justice  of  our  action. 
Anglophobia  abroad  still  surrounded  this  country  with  nothing 
less  than  a  ring  of  hate  and  menace.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
young  nations,  in  the  rally  to  the  flag,  had  been  thrilled  wdth  a 
passionate  impulse  towards  Imperial  unity.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
masterful  and  indomitable  personality  was  the  embodiment  of 
national  spirit  and  the  strongest  force  of  leadership  in  the  Empire. 
Thus,  for  reasons  good  and  bad,  both  in  foreign  affairs  and  in 
Imperial  policy,  the  foundations  upon  which  England  had  stood 
so  long  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  w’ere  visibly  breaking 
up  on  every  side.  Even  our  naval  supremacy,  which  had  been 
far  above  all  rivalry  for  a  hundred  years,  was  seriously  challenged 
by  the  German  Empire,  with  a  young  and  brilliant  ruler  at  its 
head  and  turning  its  giant  vigour  and  its  unmatched  faculty  of 
scientific  perseverance  towards  the  sea.  The  full  potentiality  of 
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Japan  was  realised  by  few,  the  depth  of  her  national  determination 
by  none.  China,  with  all  its  immeasurable  significance  for  the 
future  of  the  world,  lay  as  helpless  as  huge.  Manchuria  seemed 
to  have  become  as  Russian  as  Moscow.  Germany  was  entrenched 
in  Kiao-chau.  In  the  Near  East  the  old  firm  basis  of  our  j^xilicy 
had  crumbled  away.  We  had  alienated  the  Turks  without  saving 
the  Armenians.  The  Bagdad  railway  had  been  in  origin  an 
English  idea,  and  for  decades  English  enterprise  had  done  all  the 
preliminary  work  in  connection  with  it.  Now,  the  concession  to 
build  it  had  been  given  to  Germany  at  a  time  when  the  initiative 
of  that  Power  had  begun  to  cut  across  every  main  line  of  our 
interests  throughout  the  world.  This,  then,  was  the  situation 
that  King  Edward  found  upon  his  accession.  Not  only  were  many 
of  the  features  of  that  situation  novel  and  disquieting.  The 
situation  as  a  whole,  with  all  the  elements  of  hope  and  inspiration 
that  it  contained,  was  the  most  uncertain  and  embarrassed  which 
had  surrounded  the  opening  of  any  new  reign  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

The  Palmerstonian  Period — the  Qladstonian  Sequel. 

As  Prince  of  Wales,  his  late  Majesty  had  seen  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  two  complete  phases  of  foreign  policy.  He  recalled  well 
the  Palmerstonian  period,  which,  as  we  can  now^  see,  might  more 
fitly  be  described  as  the  pre-Bismarckian  age.  England  was  still, 
as  she  had  been  under  Pitt  and  Canning,  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
Fundamentally  her  position  was  the  same.  Whenever  she  cared 
to  put  forth  her  strength  she  could  turn  the  balance  against  any 
other  Power.  In  wealth  and  commerce  we  were  yet  unapproached. 
The  impetus  of  our  political  success  outlasted  its  causes.  While 
a  Titanic  figure  such  as  the  world  had  not  known  since  Napoleon 
read  our  case  aright  and  concluded  that  our  influence  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  our  ready  strength,  we  entirely  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  coming  of  a  new  age  of  military  and  economic  organisa¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  That  was  one  phase.  The  Palmerstonian  period 
passed  :  the  Bismarckian  epoch  succeeded.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  active  life,  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  King  Edward  had 
lived  through  what  may  be  called  our  long  period  of  diplomatic 
decadence.  The  principles  which  had  generally  given  us  a  definite 
foreign  policy  since  the  time  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  were  repudiated. 
In  that  matter  parties  no  longer  met  on  common  ground.  We 
believed  that  we  could  enjoy  the  maximum  of  advantage  with  the 
minimum  of  responsibility.  We  thought  we  could  refrain  from 
being  anyone’s  ally  and  yet  remain  everybody’s  friend.  Liberalism 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sense  determined  the  main  current  of  our 
political  thought ;  and  Liberalism  w’as  in  favour  of  freedom  from 
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diplomatic  entanglements,  of  leaving  all  other  nations  to  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  the  position  of  the  advocates  of  non-inter\’ention  and 
of  splendid  isolation  was  a  very  singular  and  dangerous  paradox. 
They  were  stirred  again  and  again,  and  by  very  generous  emotions, 
to  a  vehement  and  disturbing  interest  in  European  agitation.  And 
yet  this  attitude  of  moral  protest  was  accompanied  by  a  practical 
advocacy  of  our  international  impotence  and  by  a  resolute  resist¬ 
ance  to  any  action  or  organisation  which  could  make  our  moral 
interference  effeetive.  Simultaneously,  because  of  the  very  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  situation  we  had  created  for  ourselves  in  the  long- 
departed  times  of  Chatham  and  Pitt,  our  Imperial  aggrandisement 
went  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  seemed  to  other  nations  that 
they  bore  the  sternest  burthens  of  international  life,  while  we 
combined  a  magnificent  enjoyment  of  its  material  rewards  with  a 
luxurious  indulgence  in  moral  feeling. 

The  Climax  of  Anglophobia. 

These  were  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  position  in  the 
closing  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  long  reign,  when  things  as  they 
really  were  had  worked  out  at  last  to  their  visible  consequences. 
Lord  Salisbury  had  immensely  impi'oved  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  but  even  on  that  side  he  had  failed,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  to  establish  any  definite  and  permanent  security. 
A  war  which  had  employed  on  our  side  400,000  men,  cost  20,000 
lives  and  about  170  millions  of  money  was  still  raging  within  the 
Empire.  In  foreign  affairs  proper  there  was  not  a  sensitive  spot 
of  the  map  on  which  it  could  be  truly  said  that  British  policy  was 
prosperous  or  our  outlook  encouraging.  To  old  antagonisms  were 
added  new.  The  historic  feud  with  France  was  still  inflamed,  and 
had  led,  even  in  the  last  half-decade  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  the 
most  bitter  and  dangerous  complications.  Our  relations  with 
Russia  involved  increasing  friction  upon  an  extending  line  which 
now  stretched  through  the  Near  East,  the  iSIiddle  East,  and  the 
Far  East  alike.  To  this  was  now  added  the  definite  change,  by 
itself  epoch-making,  in  the  traditional  relations  with  Germany, 
which  had  formed  for  over  two  hundred  years  our  main  security 
on  the  European  side.  To  that  state  of  things,  if  we  persisted 
in  the  splendid  isolation  which'  meant  nothing  in  reality  but  a 
policy  of  drift,  there  could  be  only  one  end — a  European  coalition 
under  German  leadership,  and  to  that  might  have  been  added  a 
Russo-Japanese  arrangement  at  our  expense  in  Asia,  These 
encompassing  perils  have  been  so  completely  dispelled  that  they 
are  apt  to  seem  upon  a  superficial  retrospect  the  mere  nightmares 
and  fantastic  terrors  of  disordered  imagination.  They  were  nothing 
of  that  kind.  They  were  contingencies  so  real,  dangers  so  definite 
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and  urgent,  as  to  bring  about  what  was  nothing  less  than  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  our  foreign  policy.  It  had  to  be  made  and  it  was  made. 

That  it  was  completely  and  brilliantly  accomplished  under  King 
Edward,  and  largely  through  his  personal  influence,  will  always 
secure  for  his  reign  a  very  conspicuous  and  important  place  not 
only  in  British  annals  but  in  general  history. 

Peace  with  Security. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the  title  of  Edward 
the  Peacemaker?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  was  the  success  of 
the  positive  foreign  policy  wdth  which  the  late  King’s  sympathies  ^ 

and  activities  were  identified  that  gave  a  new'  stability  to  peace 
by  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  international  politics.  It  is  most 
important  in  connection  with  the  dead  Sovereign’s  reign  to  under¬ 
stand  w'hat  lay  behind  it,  and  we  have  therefore  entered  into  a 
somewhat  full  analysis  of  the  antecedent  conditions.  Upon  the 
successive  incidents  of  the  great  sequel,  w'hich  is  still  fresh  in  all 
men’s  minds,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail.  Splendid  isola¬ 
tion  was  ended  by  a  compact  which  in  itself  was  no  part  of  King 
Edward’s  distinctive  work.  The  Japanese  Alliance  formed  in 
1902  was  the  most  remarkable  and  dramatic  engagement  into 
which  our  policy  had  ever  entered.  At  one  stroke  it  carried  us 
from  the  age  of  non-intervention  and  disentanglement  to  an 
opposite  extreme  of  definite  and  daring  combination.  Upon  one 
side  at  least  the  ring  of  hostility  w'as  broken,  and  in  Asia  pre¬ 
sumptive  safety  w'as  established  by  a  formidable  guarantee.  The 
compact  with  Japan  w'as  the  solid  foundation-stone  for  the  new 
structure  of  diplomacy  subsequently  raised.  Part  of  its  importance 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  declared  British  foreign  policy  to  have 
returned  to  the  principle  of  combination.  Having  made  one  treaty 
of  alliance,  w’e  were  necessarily  open  to  other  negotiations.  In 
face  of  Germany  our  sole  desire  w'as  and  is  to  keep  what  we  had 
held ;  but  the  former  co-operation  of  this  Power  could  no  longer 
be  relied  upon.  That  fact,  once  evident,  w'as  bound  to  be¬ 
come  and  remain  the  most  important  consideration  of  our 
policy  :  the  whole  perspective  in  which  other  questions  had  been 
viewed  was  changed.  A  strong  movement  of  public  opinion  in 
this  direction  had  started  even  before  King  Edw'ard’s  accession, 
and  reached  a  decisive  point  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  The 
evident  disappearance  of  hostility  to  France,  the  new  open- 
mindedness  with  regard  to  Eussia  gradually  brought  about  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  of  thought  and  feeling  in  each  of  these  countries. 
Under  King  Edward’s  auspices  the  entente  cordiale  was  effected ; 
chiefly  by  this  means  the  tremendous  conflict  in  ^lanchuria,  which 
might  otherwise  have  involved  the  world,  was  successfully 
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localised;  the  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement  followed;  and,  as  it 
seemed,  with  almost  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  political  enchant¬ 
ment,  this  country  had  eluded  greater  perils  than  had  threatened 


her  for  many  a  day,  and  had  again  secured  a  firmer  diplomatic 
position  than  we  had  held  for  a  century. 

King  Edward  and  the  Diplomatic  Recovery. 

What  part  in  this  process  was  played  by  King  Edward?  He 
did  not  overstep  by  a  single  inch  the  limits  of  strictly  constitu¬ 
tional  action.  He  did  not  encroach  for  a  moment  upon  the  proper 
responsibility  of  his  Ministers.  Much  less  did  he  conceive  or 
think  of  pursuing  any  policy  apart  from  theirs.  He  did  not 
negotiate,  stipulate,  initiate,  or  interfere  'in  any  way  with  the 
detailed  business  of  professed  diplomacy.  Upon  these  points  the 
history  of  our  time  will  throw  light  in  due  course,  and  much 
credit  will  be  found  due  w'here  it  has  not  yet  been  given.  But 
King  Edward’s  sympathies  coincided  w'ith  those  of  his  Ministers  ; 
a  sufficient  agreement  between  the  Foreign  Secretaries  in  both 
parties  established  again  a  genuinely  national  policy ;  and  to  that 
policy  King  Edward  was  able  to  give  an  active  personal  support. 
His  genius  in  persuasiveness,  the  atmosphere  of  conciliation  w'hich 
his  gracious  manners  and  flawless  tact  enabled  him  to  create, 
the  energy  and  felicity  of  his  international  proceedings — all  these 
restored  the  proper  prestige  of  the  British  Monarchy  as  an 
Influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe.  His  late  Majesty  pro¬ 
moted.  by  impalpable  means  beyond  the  reach  of  party  statesman¬ 
ship,  the  continuous  foreign  policy  of  his  Governments,  Unionist 
and  Liberal,  and  he  played  an  invaluable  part  in  ensuring  the 
memorable  success  of  the  new  system.  W’hile  meetings  between 
monarchs  and  rulers,  including  the  visits  of  French  Presidents 
to  foreign  Courts,  had  long  been  the  absorbing  themes  of  inter¬ 
national  discussion  from  time  to  time,  the  British  ^Monarchy  had 
been  so  completely  effaced  in  these  matters  that  the  possibility  of 
its  proper  action  had  been  forgotten. 

Reappearance  of  the  Crown  in  Foreign  Policy. 

King  Edward  not  only  brought  them  into  view  and  used  them 
to  the  full.  His  personal  gifts  enabled  him  to  make  British 
sovereignty  once  again  a  more  interesting  and  attractive  influence 
in  foreign  policy  than  any  other  agency  whatever.  We  have 
described  how  an  almost  universal  Anglophobia  clouded  his  throne 
upon  his  accession.  The  formal  efforts  of  statesmanship  would 
have  taken  a  long  time  to  remove  it.  King  Edward  dispelled  it 
as  if  by  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Some  of  us  who  w'atched  in  various 
capitals  the  progress  of  the  first  famous  Continental  tour  will 
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never  forget  the  wonderful  clearing  of  the  international  weather 
under  the  sunshine  of  his  presence  in  the  spring  of  1903.  No 
English  Monarch  before  had  undertaken  such  a  mission  and  none 
could  have  more  perfectly  discharged  it.  In  Lisbon  he  won  all 
hearts — as  afterwards  in  Spain — by  his  happy  and  familiar  art 
in  little  things  and  by  his  unfailing  exactness  in  doing  the  right 
thing  and  saying  the  right  wmrd.  It  was  the  same  in  Borne.  He 
knew  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Italians,  how  their  keen 
scepticism  is  excited  by  all  exaggerations,  including  their  ovti, 
and  how  mercilessly  quick  they  are  to  detect  the  maladroit.  In 
spite  of  the  anxiety  of  the  police.  King  Edward  put  all  armed 
pomp  aside  and  rode  in  civil  habit,  unguarded,  through  the  streets. 
He  meant  to  see  Borne,  as  he  said,  and  by  trusting  himself  to 
the  Italian  people  in  that  way  he  won  them  at  once. 

The  Great  Visit  to  Paris. 

Far  more  remarkable  and  of  decisive  historical  importance  was 
the  result  across  the  Channel.  King  Edward’s  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  France,  his  well-known  love  for  that  country,  and  the 
incomparable  appeal  of  his  whole  personality  to  French  tempera¬ 
ment,  were  one  of  the  great  assets  of  the  new  system  from  first  to 
last.  There  had  been  no  doubt  of  his  popularity  across  the  Channel 
in  his  non-controversial  capacity  as  Prince  of  Wales.  But  to 
make  a  State  entry  into  Paris  as  Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire 
w’as  a  very  different  matter,  and  one  that  was  bound  to  alter  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  for  good  or  ill.  There  had  been  angry  and 
lacerating  episodes,  and  recent  memories  still  rankled  in  the  hearts 
of  very  many  among  a  proud  pc'ople.  Paris  itself  was  the  hot¬ 
bed  of  Nationalism,  and  the  profound  change  in  the  European 
situation  during  the  previous  five  years  was  clearer  to  statesmen 
like  M.  Delcasse,  capable  of  cool  intellectual  analysis,  than  to  the 
crowd  governed  by  imagination.  While  it  was  plain  to  all  men 
that  our  feelings  towards  France  itself  had  undergone  an  astonish¬ 
ing  change  for  the  better,  the  quiet  power  of  the  movement  in 
this  country  for  an  improvement  in  our  relations  with  Bussia 
was  still  insufficiently  appreciated  by  nearly  all  observers  abroad. 
How’,  it  was  asked  in  Paris,  could  France  be  friends  with  a 
nation  which  was  still  the  enemy  of  Bussia?  That  was 
the  crux.  The  work  of  bringing  Paris  to  a  proper  frame  of 
mind  was  more  difficult,  delicate,  hazardous.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  the  character  of  the  reception  that  King  Edward  would 
receive  upon  the  boulevards  was  in  doubt,  and  if  there  was  little 
apprehension  that  dissension  would  ruin  the  State  entry,  there 
was  genuine  fear  that  hostile  demonstrations  might  be  obtrusive 
enough  to  mar  the  whole  effect.  But  King  Edward  came  and 
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he  conquered.  No  one  but  himself  could  have  done  it.  He  was 
•not  merely  gracious  and  persuasive  as  always.  He  was  clearly 
sincere  in  the  object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  full  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  France,  and  quick  to  understand  and  even  to  anticipate 
every  shade  of  her  feeling.  With  how  alert  a  dignity  he  saluted 
the  colours  of  the  Republic  as  the  French  regiments  went  past. 
The  promptitude  and  rightness  of  the  gesture  as  he  made  it 
were  again  among  the  little  touches  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  carr\’  the  day  in  popular  regard.  So  the  cause  of  the  entente 
cordiale  was  won.  It  was  his  own  victory. 

Triumph  of  Persuasiveness. 

We  must  not  mistake  the  supreme  importance  of  King 
Edward's  part.  He  did,  as  we  have  said,  what  statesmen 
could  not  do.  It  was  much  but  not  enough  for  M.  Delcasse 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  to  see  their  way  to  an  agreement. 
Public  opinion  across  the  Channel  had  to  be  predisposed  to 
receive  it  favourably.  For  that  the  imagination  of  France 
had  to  be  moved  as  no  one  but  King  Edward  could  have  moved 
it.  Though  he  did  not  go  beyond  his  proper  function  as  a 
Constitutional  Sovereign,  and  confined  himself  to  playing  upon 
the  imponderables,  the  two  nations  as  long  as  they  are  bound 
together  can  never  overestimate  the  value  of  the  role  he  filled. 
The  success  of  that  first  step  ensured  the  rest.  To  begin  with, 
the  predominant  influence  of  King  Edward’s  personality  upon 
popular  imagination  everywhere  was  established  at  a  stroke.  All 
the  rest  was  made  easier.  The  entente  cordiale  came  just  in  time 
to  save  the  world  from  wider  calamities  than  the  Manchurian 
war  itself.  The  Anglo-Russian  agreement  was  gradually  built  up 
parallel  with  the  maintenance  of  the  .Japanese  alliance.  The 
former,  again,  came  just  in  time  to  draw  the  lightning  of  the 
Persian  difficulty.  The  peace  of  Asia  was  placed  upon  as  stable 
a  basis  as  it  can  ever  occupy. 

The  Shadow  in  the  Picture. 

We  must  not  make  the  picture  meaningless  by  attempting  to 
paint  it  all  in  high  lights.  There  were  weaknesses  in  the  system, 
though  not  in  that  part  of  it  which  depended  in  any  way  upon 
the  King.  The  results  of  the  Turkish  revolution  brought 
these  weaknesses  into  cold  relief,  and  showed  that,  if 
sea-power  is  sufficient  for  ourselves,  it  alone  is  not  enough  to 
give  due  support  to  the  Powers  w’hose  continued  friendship  will 
be  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
position.  We  have  faced  the  policy  of  combination,  but  not  its 
practical  logic ;  without  a  definite  military  organisation  more 
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powerful  than  we  now  possess,  though  not  upon  the  scale  of  the 
greater  conscript  armies,  we  can  have  no  guarantee  that  the  whole 
system  of  our  ententes  will  not  disappear  in  a  crisis  in  which  our 
failure  may  be  graver  than  it  w^as  in  face  of  Count  Aehrenthal 
little  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 

The  Real  Basis  of  Peace. 

Can  we  draw  any  decisive  moral  from  this  record  at  this 
moment?  In  some  quarters,  and  especially  in  Berlin,  the  late 
King  was  often  described  with  all  the  sensationalism  of  journal¬ 
istic  psychology  as  a  crowned  Macchiavelli,  pursuing  vast  ambitions 
with  insidious  art.  Others  speak  of  Edward  the  Peacemaker  as 
though  a  vague  dependence  upon  pacificist  phrases  was  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  efforts.  Each  of  these  versions  is  as  misleading 

O 

as  the  other,  and  we  must  realise  that  the  truth  lies  between 
them  if  we  wish  to  maintain  and  strengthen  King  Edward’s  work. 
The  whole  effectiveness  of  his  peacemaking  depended  upon  the 
definiteness  of  the  policy  w^hich  he  promoted ;  splendid  isolation 
brought  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  war,  and  to  disastrous  war.  A 
return  to  the  specious  theory  of  goodwill  towards  all  nations  with 
engagements  to  none,  risk  for  none,  would  soon  lead  round  an 
evil  circle,  to  renewed  peril  either  of  w^ar  upon  the  worst 
terms  or  of  peace  for  w'hich  we  should  have  to  pay  with  a 
vengeance.  With  no  desire  to  attack  any  nation — with  more 
reason,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  to  desire 
peace  wdth  honour,  and  to  appease  antagonisms  wherever  they 
exist — we  must  range  ourselves,  and  more  closely  yet,  if  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  with  those  w’hose  main  interests  coincide  with  ours,  and 
w’ho  have  to  guard  always  against  the  same  armaments  that  may 
conceivably  threaten  ourselves.  Peace  with  safety  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  sacrifice ,  but  it  never  can  be  won  by  indefiniteness  and 
sentimentality.  Nor,  of  course,  is  there  the  least  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  on  the  best  terms  with  members  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  to  which  we  do  not  belong.  We  agree,  for  instance,  that  no 
untoward  event  could  jeopardise  peace  more  than  would  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Triple  Entente.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  detail 
of  current  affairs  this  month.  Enough  that  the  presence  and 
the  bearing  of  the  German  Emperor  at  King  Edward’s  obsequies, 
and  the  gathering  of  monarchs  and  envoys  from  all  countries, 
have  been  in  themselves  a  solemn  demonstration  which  subdues 
prejudice,  assists  reason,  and  deepens  everywhere  the  spirit  of 
peace.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  future  may  show,  nor  whether 
the  unceasing  progress  of  naval  armaments  upon  the  side  of  the 
new  sea-power  which  has  risen  to  the  second  place  in  a  single 
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decade,  may  bring  all  present  desires  to  nought.  King  Edward 
at  least  leaves  the  world  more  peaceful  than  he  found  it  and  his 
country  incomparably  more  secure. 

King  Edward  and  the  Empire. 

The  effect  of  the  late  reign  upon  the  relations  between  the  Mother- 
Country  and  the  Sister-States  is  much  less  easy  to  estimate,  and 
it  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  much  less  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  Imperial  sphere  than  in  that  of  foreign  affairs  proper. 
That  impression  is  not  altogether  erroneous,  but  we  must  lay 
no  undue  emphasis  upon  it.  Lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game, 
and  foreign  observers  in  the  last  few  weeks  have  held  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  British  Empire  proceeded  under  the  late  reign 
quietly  indeed,  but  without  interruption.  As  early  as  1860  King 
Edward  visited  Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  and  his 
journey  to  India  in  1875  was  an  event  comparable  in  political 
importance  and  effect  upon  the  world’s  imagination  with  his  first 
State-entry  into  Paris.  After  his  accession,  how^ever,  it 
was  necessary,  in  view  of  the  Continental  situation,  that 
some  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty  should  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Heir-Apparent.  It  was  on  behalf  of  his 
father  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  George  the  Fifth,  made  his 
famous  voyage  in  the  Ophir  to  inaugurate  the  first  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
Heir- Apparent  visited  Canada,  India,  and  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  In  a  few  months  he  was  to  have  made  a  more  notable 
jomney  to  open  formally  the  first  Parliament  of  a  United  South 
Africa.  King  Edward’s  reign  in  that  continent  began  with  the 
war  and  ended  with  the  Union,  and  to  his  conciliatory  temper 
doubtless  belongs  some  share  of  the  credit  for  the  wonderful 
transition  from  a  desperate  struggle  of  races  to  fusion  under  the 
flag.  Here,  too,  we  can  only  realise  what  progress  may  do  in  a 
decade  when  we  compare  the  conditions  of  1901  with  those  of 
1910.  As  is  well  known,  it  had  been  hoped  at  one  time  that  King 
Edward  himself  might  visit  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary  of  Quebec  and  the  consecration  of  the  battlefields. 
That  plan,  for  many  reasons,  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  Sister-States  remains  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
Empire.  Under  King  Edward  Canada  continued  her  immense 
progress  in  population  and  wealth.  Her  destiny,  and  perhaps 
that  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  will  be  decided  in  the  north-west, 
now  dominated  perhaps  in  numbers,  certainly  in  energy  and  means, 
by  the  settlers  flowing  in  from  the  United  States.  They  have  no 
sentiment  in  connection  with  the  British  flag.  They  come  into 
Canada  for  economic  reasons  only ;  and  the  Mother-Country  has 
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no  special  economic  connection  with  the  Dominion  beyond  what 
is  given  by  Canada’s  preference  to  British  trade — a  privilege  that 
has  begun  again  to  diminish,  and  which  will  be  extinguished  in  a 
few'  years  if  not  reciprocated.  This  is  still  an  acute  matter  of 
controversial  politics  in  w'hich  the  Crown  plays  no  part. 

The  Role  Reserved  for  King  George. 

Sentiment,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  said,  cannot  be  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  organisation ;  but  sentiment  is  an  asset  and  imagination 
is  a  power.  In  these  days  of  battleship-cruisers  steaming  at 
more  than  half  the  speed  of  the  fastest  express-train,  the  problem 
of  the  Empire,  so  far  as  it  is  a  problem  of  distance,  is  even 
more  manageable  than  w'hen  King  Edward  ascended  the  throne. 
His  successor,  in  the  Indomitable,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  four 
days  and  a  half,  and  in  the  future  that  journey  will  be  done  in 
less  time.  In  the  same  w'ay  South  Africa  could  be  reached  in 
eleven  days,  and  even  the  Antipodes  in  three  weeks.  Thus  the 
furthest  capital  of  the  Empire  might  be  visited,  and  the  Mother- 
Country  regained,  within  a  period  not  many  w'eeks  longer  than 
was  required  for  King  Edward’s  Continental  journey  in  the 
spring  of  1903.  iSIay  w'e  not  hope  that  the  Imperial  journeys  of 
George  the  Fifth  through  Greater  Britain  and  India  may  be  as 
historic  as  the  European  movements  of  Edward  the  Peacemaker? 

Constitutional  Sovereignty  in  the  Late  Reign. 

But  if  these  hopes,  or  any  hopes,  are  to  be  accomplished,  there 
is  one  problem  wdiich  must  be  solved.  The  best  efforts  of  states¬ 
manship  of  both  sides  must  be  combined  to  restore  stability  to  the 
constitutional  foundations  of  the  State  at  home,  and  to  banish 
the  shadow  under  which  King  Edward  died.  That  unhappy 
controversy  shortened  his  life ;  and  it  is  plain  to  all  thoughtful 
men  that  unless  a  quarrel  whereof  none  can  see  the  end  is  not 
composed  in  time  and  settled  by  consent  upon  sane  and  honour¬ 
able  terms,  it  may  be  fatal  to  all  w’e  care  for.  That  a  furious 
struggle  threatening  to  involve  the  Crown  itself  in  party  conflict 
should  have  arisen  to  harass  King  Edward’s  last  days  was  the 
bitter  paradox  of  his  career.  He  was  not  only  a  great  consti¬ 
tutional  King,  scrupulously  regardful  of  the  traditions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  rights  of  his  Ministers  without  regard  to  their 
party  colour.  He  had  worked  for  causes  like  the  better  housing 
of  the  people  and  the  splendid  hospital  fund  identified  with  his 
name.  He  was,  as  the  sorrow  of  the  poor  for  him  has  shown, 
in  very  truth  the  Monarch  of  the  masses.  Though  he  sat  on  the 
throne  of  a  thousand  years  and  was  full  of  the  sense  of  ceremonial, 
no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  prejudice  against  Liberalism.  He 
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had  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s  almost  reverential  friend.  Yet  upon 
him  fell  the  constitutional  crisis  threatening  both  to  humiliate 
the  Crown  itself  and  to  compromise  once  for  all  its  moral  influ¬ 
ence.  The  course  of  events  leading  up  to  this  evil  climax  was 
singular  and  may  be  rapidly  recapitulated. 

A  Succession  of  Crises. 

Breaking  with  the  usual  routine  in  the  latter  decades  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign,  when  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission  in 
the  absence  of  the  Sovereign,  King  Edward  enhanced  the  dignity 
of  Parliament  by  appearing  in  person  to  deliver  his  speeches  from 
the  throne.  Throughout  his  reign  the  course  of  domestic  affairs 
was  never  normal.  At  the  onset  the  Khaki  elections  had  just 
maintained  the  Unionist  Party  in  power,  but  in  little  more  than  a 
year  after  his  accession  the  basis  of  Unionist  strength  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  began  to  break  up.  It  became  clearer  than  ever  at  the 
Coronation  Conference  that  the  only  practical  line  of  advance  to¬ 
wards  closer  Imperial  union  lay  through  preference.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  took  his  tremendous  decision  and  preached  the  tariff 
crusade.  For  many  reasons,  apart  from  that  question,  the  General 
Election  of  1906  gave  a  Liberal  Government  the  hugest  majority, 
and  the  most  extreme,  in  the  records  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  old  difficulty  with  the  Peers  was  reopened  almost  at  once  when 
the  Cabinet,  at  first  under  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  then 
under  Mr.  Asquith,  presented  a  series  of  acutely  contentious 
measures.  On  education  and  licensing  the  Lords  believed  that 
the  sense  of  the  country  was  with  them.  There  was  no  sign  of 
public  indignation  in  the  former  case ;  the  by-elections  in  the 
latter  seemed  to  confirm  the  Peers.  Then  came  the  Budget.  We 
shall  not  revive  the  controversy  upon  its  character  and  merits.  It 
was,  indeed,  no  ordinary  measure.  The  Peers  referred  it  to  the 
country.  The  Budget  had  been  based  upon  a  nominal  majority 
of  over  300.  A  General  Election  wholly  swept  away  the  majority 
for  the  Budget  as  a  separate  issue ;  and  IMr.  Asquith’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  continued  in  office  by  the  Irish  Vote  under  Mr.  Bed- 
mond  and  in  the  interests  of  Home  Eule  alone.  This  was  a 
complex  situation.  The  next  step  was  the  production  of  a  Minis¬ 
terial  scheme  for  dealing  wdth  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  that 
scheme  the  Peers  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  such  powers  in  finance 
as  every  other  Second  Chamber  possesses ;  the  will  of  any 
majority  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
two  years  was  to  be  absolute  within  the  term  of  a  single  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  a  single  election  ;  and  the  statutory  duration 
of  Parliaments  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  five  years. 
These  proposals  once  passed,  the  drastic  reform  of  the  House  of 
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Xjords,  whether  upon  an  elective  or  some  other  basis,  was  to  be 
undertaken  at  some  indefinite  date. 

The  Crown  and  the  Political  Conflict. 

The  revolution  was  to  be  effected  by  pressing  the  King  to  make 
five  hundred  new  Peers  for  the  purjxjse  of  swamping  the  resistance 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  exists.  This  was  to  be  done  against 
the  will  of  at  least  half  the  nation,  apart  from  the  Irish  vote, 
which  is  upon  reasons  totally  unconnected  with  the  financial  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Budget  or  with  constitutional  readjustment  upon  its 
merits.  It  is  clear  that  this  policy,  if  persisted  in,  would  mean 
several  things  :  (1)  Irreparable  injury  would  be  inflicted  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Crowm ;  (2)  there  would  be  another  General  Elec¬ 
tion,  perhaps  as  indecisive  as  the  last;  (3)  the  country  would 
plunge  into  a  long  series  of  convulsive  struggles,  with  each  side 
pledged  never  to  accept  a  party  settlement,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  exhaust  every  constitutional  means  of  resistance  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  after  Parliament.  There  can  be  only  one  comment.  That 
way  madness  lies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  insist  that 
every  resource  of  negotiation  or  mediation  shall  be  tried  before  the 
Constitution  is  torn  to  pieces  by  force,  patched  up  by  party 
majorities  for  immediate  party  ends,  only  to  be  torn  up  again  by 
other  majorities  to  serve  other  passing  emergencies.  If  w’e  were 
impotent  to  devise  any  better  issue,  it  w’ould  be  a  confession  of 
mental  bankruptcy,  involving  a  political  catastrophe  and  national 
discredit.  King  Edward’s  death  would  open  an  epoch  of  calamity, 
and  of  fair  play  for  the  new  reign  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
chance. 

The  Truce  of  Qod. 

The  controversy  is  in  any  case  suspended.  Upon  the  old  terms 
it  never  ought  to  be  resumed.  How  can  Kadicals  think  of 
going  to  the  country  on  a  programme  of  asking  for  powers  to 
compel  King  George,  as  the  immediate  preliminary  to  his  Corona¬ 
tion,  to  swamp  the  Peerage,  humiliate  the  throne,  and  overturn 
the  Constitution  ?  That  is  an  election  programme  as  little  promis¬ 
ing  as  any  known.  Upon  the  other  hand,  how  can  Unionists 
contemplate  the  thought  even  of  victory  in  such  a  struggle  before 
they  have  made  every  honourable  effort  to  avoid  it?  All  the 
higher  interests  of  the’Crowm  itself  would  pay  for  the  party  success 
even  of  its  defenders.  No  Constitution  was  ever  successfully 
framed  or  remodelled  by  one  half  of  the  nation  attempting  to 
overbear  the  other  half,  or  by  any  method  but  that  of  conference 
in  a  judicial  spirit.  A  stable  Constitution  is  nothing  if  not  that 
which  the  average  common  sense  of  a  w’hole  country  approves. 
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It  never  can  be  a  thing  giving  to  national  institutions  a  per¬ 
manently  partisan  impress.  It  will  be  said  that  these  thoughts  are 
a  sudden  projection  into  the  future  out  of  a  theme  which  deals 
with  the  reign  that  has  passed.  It  is  not  so.  In  this  matter  the 
whole  issue  of  King  Edward’s  reign  is  still  at  stake,  and  his  last 
thoughts  are  what  the  nation  is  called  upon  to  respect.  It  was 
his  deep  wish  that  the  great  quarrel  should  be  compromised,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Peace-maker  in  other  spheres  would 
have  used,  had  he  lived,  every  legitimate  resource  of  the  Crown 
in  order  to  restore  peace  at  home. 

King  Edward’s  last  wish — the  Nation’s  Will. 

That  the  nation  which  has  mourned  him  as  we  have  seen  will 
ignore  his  last  wishes,  reject  the  wisdom  of  his  last  counsels,  and 
refuse  to  disembarrass  his  son  of  the  burthen  that  weighed  the 
father  down — is  this  probable?  We  must  think  not.  The  prece¬ 
dents  are  on  record.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Queen  Victoria,  in 
a  controversy  less  grave  than  the  constitutional  struggle  of  to-day, 
brought  her  rival  statesmen  to  take  counsel  with  each  other.  The 
Crown ,  were  strife  reopened ,  could  not  efface  itself  now’  in  a  crisis 
far  more  momentous  in  all  respects,  and  directly  touching,  like 
no  party  conflict  for  many  generations,  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  Monarchy  itself.  All  these  conditions  are  so  clear  that 
the  quarrel  should  be  disposed  of  in  advance  by  a  voluntary 
arrangement  betw’een  parties  before  the  Sovereign  is  constrained 
to  follow  the  great  precedent  set  by  Queen  Victoria.  Who  shall 
make  the  first  overtures  is  the  question  of  etiquette  and  punctilio 
which  is  but  dust  in  the  scales  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  interests.  Cross-bench  statesmen,  as  Queen  Victoria 
pointed  out,  were  available  for  purposes  of  mediation  in  1884,  and 
they  are  available  now’.  Difficult  as  is  the  task  of  adjustment, 
with  a  little  determined  good-will  even  this  problem  will  be  found 
manageable.  If  ill-will  and  sheer  constructive  incapacity  are  to 
triumph,  a  long  period  of  disastrous  dissensions  may  w’eaken  the 
nation  fatally  for  every  purpose  of  foreign  and  Imperial  |X)licy 
that  King  Edward  strove  to  promote.  If  the  truce  of  God  leads 
to  a  treaty  of  constitutional  peace.  King  Edward  will  have  served 
his  country  in  life  and  death  and  bequeathed  a  matchless  heritage 
of  Monarchy  and  Empire  to  be  made  yet  stronger  and  more 
glorious  by  his  son.  •-  . 

J.  Ij.  Garvin. 
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THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  KINGSHIP. 

“  TT’e  have  so  much  to  do  that  we  have  no  time  to  think." — Popanilla. 


Not  only  a  great  King  has  passed  away,  the  member  for  the 
Empire,  the  comrade  of  the  world  who  sought  peace  and  ensured 
it,  the  arbiter  and  unifier  and  brother  of  his  people,  but  a 
master  of  constitutional  kingcraft,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
moderator,  mediator,  and  a  creator  of  compromise.  “Mon  metier 
a  moi,  ^est  d’etre  Roi  ” — that  was  said  long  ago  by  an  Austrian 
ix)tentate  who  was  half  absolute.  The  British  ]Monarchy,  like 
the  three  estates  of  our  realm,  is,  of  course,  circumscribed  partly 
by  statute  but  mainly  by  the  unwritten  law,  or,  rather,  pervading 
spirit,  of  the  Constitution.  Precedents  show  a  development  of 
those  limits  differing  largely  in  many  cases  from  the  shape  they 
assume  on  the  lips  of  agitators  and  ])rofessional  politicians,  who 
more  and  more  tend  to  usurp  the  place  of  statesmen.  We  hear 
much  now  of  the  popular  “liberties” — it  was  these  that  the 
Prime  Minister  emphasised  in  his  public  tribute  to  the  national 
trusteeship  of  our  departed  sovereign.  But  we  hear  too  little  of 
those  privileges  and  corresponding  duties  which  form  the  birth¬ 
right  of  every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest  among 
Great  Britain’s  freemen.  Noblesse  oblige  is  the  very  badge  of 
each  element  in  our  Constitution,  and  only  a  bureaucracy  which, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  betrays  the  “liberties”  which  it 
makes  a  pretext,  can  dispense  with  that  heritage.  The  rights  and 
privileges,  indeed,  which  entail  duties,  the  interaction  of  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges,  bound  the  freedom  of  our  citizenship,  even 
while  they  lend  elasticity  to  our  Constitution.  “Service  is  per¬ 
fect  freedom,”  and  service  is  in  England  the  condition  precedent 
of  privilege.  The  monarch  and  his  people  are  neither  of  them 
opposed  to  aristocracy.  Bureaucracy — the  barrier  between  them 
— is  opposed,  nay,  more  it  is  unconstitutional,  a  masked  enemy  to 
national  and  Imperial  freedom.  The  Crown  is  no  “estate”  of 
the  realm ;  it  symbolises  the  realm  itself.  It  is  now  beyond 
and  above  the  rancours  of  class  or  clique  or  party  ;  it  is  an  umpire 
with  definite  duties  and  discretionary  rights,  as  well  as  delegated 
authorities.  These  discretionary  rights,  as  Bolingbroke  pointed 
out  long  ago,  and  as  Bagehot  has  repeated,  are  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tives.  There  was  a  time  when  some  of  these  prerogatives  were 
arbitrarily,  or  clumsily,  or  even  tyrannically  handled,  but  the  up¬ 
heavals  thus  occasioned  have  not  abolished  the  prerogatives  on 
which  at  certain  crises  true  popular  “  liberties  ”  themselves  may 
depend.  Despotic  monarchy  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  menace. 
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Bolingbroke’s  old  vision  of  a  ‘‘patriot  King”  has  already  been 
realised.  But  a  despotic  bureaucracy — a  Jack-in-office  dictator¬ 
ship — so  far  from  ceasing  to  be  a  menace,  seems  daily  looming 
more  largely ;  and  it  is  this  that  the  influence  of  a  King  secure 
in  the  hearts  and  wills  of  his  people  can  check — not  only  by 
counsel,  by  persuasion,  by  example,  but  also  by  counteraction, 
by  an  unpartisan  appeal  to  the  whole  nation  and  the  wide  Empire. 
The  House  of  Commons  should  be  the  House  of  the  Estate  or 
“order”  of  the  Commons,  and  not  of  the  caucus.  The  King  can 
aid  it  to  become  once  more  what  Burke  termed  it,  ‘‘the  express 
image  of  the  Nation.”  In  the  mechanical  whirl  of  modern 
life,  he  alone  can  regulate  the  speed  limit,  even  if  his  hand  be 
invisible.  He  alone  can  bring  the  needs  of  Empire  into  tune 
with  the  aspirations  of  democracy,  for  he  is  at  once  democratic 
and  Imperial.  He  alone  can  interpose  between  the  rival  passions 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  or  the  conflicting  claims  of 
oligarchs,  whether  Peers,  plutocrats,  or  tribunes.  He  compre¬ 
hends  every  section,  though  he  partakes  of  none.  He  alone,  too, 
as  Europe  now  recognises,  can  keep  the  peace  abroad,  for  he  is 
alike  a  national  emblem  and  a  cosmopolitan  envoy.  He  alone 
stands  for  universality.  He  can  respond  to  the  true  voice  of 
public  opinion. 

In  these  days  of  dwindling  leadership,  of  growing  groups  and 
“mandate,”  of  cross-causes,  of  Parliamentary  majorities  less  and 
less  representative,  of  an  electorate  more  and  more  apathetic,  of 
issues  flagrant  in  the  Press  and  the  Parliament  but  stagnant  in  the 
country,  the  avowed  influence  of  the  monarch  is  not  too  great, 
but  too  little.  By  the  tactful  and  timely  exercise  of  his  just 
rights  he  can  often  save  the  situation.  And  yet  such  as  regard 
England  selfishly  in  the  half-light  of  paraded  “liberties”  still 
desire,  just  as  the  insolent  Whig  magnates  of  the  eighteenth 
century  designed,  that  the  kingly  office,  outside  its  social  and 
international  bearings,  should  be  a  phrase  and  a  cipher;  that  the 
King  should  be  a  marionette  danced  on  Ministerial  wires ;  that 
the  shifting  cabals  of  grasping  factions  should  be  dominant.  By 
our  Constitution,  however,  the  King  is  no  such  puppet,  and  his 
faculties  are  not  shadow  but  substance.  Though  he  is  rightly 
crippled  in  control,  he  has  the  power  of  initiative,  of  consultation, 
of  advice,  occasionally  of  decision,  and  even  of  virtual  restraint. 

His  prerogatives  exist,  even  if  some  of  them  be  dormant,  and 
we  shall  see  that  statesmen  so  different  in  their  outlook  as 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli  concurred  in  dwelling  on  their  reality. 
Canning,  too,  dwelt  on  it  and  Peel  after  him.  By  the  Utilitarians, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  royal  prerogatives  were  viewed  with 
republican  suspicion.  That  undoubted  factor  in  our  Constitution 
which  protects  and  preserves  royalty  by  necessitating  a  vicarious 
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action  on  Ministerial  advice  became  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  until  vve  have  almost  grown  to  believe  that  in  exilities 
the  King  can  do  no  right — that  his  reign  excludes  any  sort  of 
direction.  It  is  the  rest  of  this  picture  that  must  now  engage  us 
at  a  moment  when  common  sorrow  has  drawn  the  nation  together ; 
and  only  one  further  preliminary  need  be  mooted.  The  pre¬ 
rogative  is  one  thing,  the  use  of  it  is  another.  Things  are  lawful 
which  are  not  always  expedient.  The  same  means  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  stupid  or  bad  King,  would  justly  provoke  a  revolution, 
in  the  hands  of  a  wuse  and  understanding  Sovereign  would 
probably  avert  one.  The  exercise  of  the  royal  rights  as  a  practical 
expression  of  national  feeling  entirely  depends  on  the  personality 
of  the  monarch  and  his  title  to  widespread  confidence.  In  this, 
as  in  everything  else  that  is  human,  sentiment  and  sympathy 
are  supreme.  Common  sense  is  not  enough;  uncommon  sense, 
imagination,  is  also  needed.  To  be  a  constitutional  monarch  is 
only  to  interfere  where  interference  is  imperative,  when  the 
boldest  measures  are  the  safest.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that, 
as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  pointed  out,  the  Crown  could  disband  the 
army  and  sell  the  ships  and  naval  stores,  “could  make  a  ^xiace 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Cornw'all ,  and  begin  a  war  for  the  conquest  of 
Britanny,”  could  make  every  citizen  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
male  or  female,  a  peer;  could  make  every  parish  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  “  university  ” ;  could  dismiss  most  of  the  civil  ser¬ 
vants  ;  could  pardon  all  offenders ;  could  by  prerogative  upset 
all  the  action  of  civil  government  w'ithin  the  Government.”  To 
which,  apart  from  strict  prerogative.  Professor  Lowell  has  added 
that  “the  Crown  could  appoint  bishops,  and  in  many  place.s 
clergymen  who  were  repulsive  to  their  flocks ;  could  cause  every 
dog  to  be  muzzled,  every  pauper  to  eat  leeks,  every  child  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  to  study  Welsh ;  and  could  make  all 
local  improvements,  such  as  tramways  and  electric  light,  well- 
nigh  impossible.”  All  of  which  might  w^ell  give  food  for  reflec¬ 
tion  to  the  Trades  Union  nominees  in  Parliament,  for  jubilation 
to  Mr,  Lloyd  George,  and  for  satire  to  Sir  William  Gilbert. 

But,  in  truth,  the  personal  influence  of  a  popular  and  ex¬ 
perienced  sovereign  is  great  and  manifold,  and  the  more  so 
because  exercised  gently  and  often  imperceptibly  to  the  public 
eye.  Gladstone,  in  his  Gleanings bears  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  extent  and  beneficial  action  of  Queen  Victoria’s  “direct 
influence  ”  upon  “the  counsels  and  proceedings  of  her  Ministers.” 
Some  details  wull  appear  as  w^e  proceed ,  but  here  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  what  Professor  Lowell  has  recorded — that  she  thrice 
induced  a  dissolution  instead  of  a  resignation,  and  that  more 
than  once  she  influenced  the  Pee^s  to  prevent  disagreements 

(1)  I,  42. 
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between  the  two  Houses.  Our  modern  politicians  frequently 
display  a  superficial  knowledge,  and  sometimes  a  gross  ignorance, 
of  even  the  history  that  they  quote  and  occasionally  pervert.  We 
hear  much  of  Ministerial  advice  to  the  Crown,  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  Crown’s  advice  to  the  Minister.  Yet  both  are 
equally  constitutional,  and  that  Minister  would  violate  the  Con¬ 
stitution  who  would  not  weigh  the  counsel  of  his  sovereign.  At 
a  time  when  slipshod  Parliamentary  usages  are  common,  and 
the  national  dignity  is  often  forgotten  in  breaches  of  decorum, 
it  would  be  well  to  repeat  and  profit  by  a  fine  passage  from  the 
remarkable  speech  which,  in  April,  1872,  at  Manchester,  Disraeli 
delivered  on  the  true  principles  underlying  our  Government. 
The  speaker,  after  praising  Parliamentary  government  as  “the 
noblest  in  the  world,”  and  after  expressing  his  opinion  that,  but 
for  the  party  system  as  its  machinery  “a  popular  assembly  would 
sink  or  fall  before  the  powder  or  corruption  of  a  Minister,”  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  comment  on  the  main  defect  of  party — a  tendency  to 
warp  the  intelligence.  “There  is  no  Minister,”  he  continued, 
“however  resolved  he  may  be  in  treating  a  great  public  question, 
who  does  not  find  some  difficulty  in  emancipating  himself  from 
the  traditionary  prejudice  on  which  he  has  long  acted.  It  is 
therefore  a  great  merit  in  our  Constitution  that  before  a  Minister 
introduces  a  measure  to  Parliament  he  must  submit  it  to  an 
intelligence  superior  to  all  party  and  entirely  free  from  influences 
of  that  character.”  And  then  follows  a  pronouncement  certainly 
not  founded  on  ignorance  : 

“I  know'  it  will  be  said  that,  however  beautiful  in  theory,  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Sovereign  is  now  absorbed  in  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Minister.  I  think  you  will  find  there  is  a  great 
fallacy  in  this  view'.  The  principles  of  the  English  Constitution 
do  not  contemplate  the  absence  of  personal  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign;  and  if  they  did,  the  principles  of  human  nature 
would  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  theory.  .  .  .  Take  the  case 
of  a  Sovereign  of  a  long  reign.  .  .  .  From  the  earliest  moment 
of  his  accession  that  Sovereign  is  placed  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  w'ith  the  most  able  statesmen  of  the  period  and  of  all  parties. 
Even  with  average  ability  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
such  a  Sovereign  must  soon  attain  a  great  mass  of  political  in¬ 
formation  and  political  experience.  Information  and  experience, 
gentlemen,  whether  they  are  possessed  by  a  sovereign  or  by  the 
humblest  of  his  subjects,  are  irresistible  in  life.  No  man  with 
the  vast  responsibility  that  devolves  upon  an  English  Minister 
can  afford  to  treat  with  indifference  a  suggestion  that  has  not 
occurred  to  him  or  information  with  which  he  had  not  previously 
been  supplied.  .  .  .  The  longer  the  reign,  the  influence  of  that 
Sovereign  must  proportionately  increase.  All  the  illustrious  states- 
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men  who  served  his  youth  disappear,  A  new  generation  of  public 
servants  rises  up.  There  is  a  critical  conjuncture  in  affairs— a 
moment  of  perplexity  and  peril.  Then  it  is  that  the  Sovereign 
can  appeal  to  a  similar  state  of  affairs  that  occurred  perhaps  thirty 
years  before.  When  all  are  in  doubt  among  his  servants,  he  can 
quote  the  advice  that  w-as  given  by  the  illustrious  men  of  his 
early  years ;  and ,  though  he  may  maintain  himself  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  the  Constitution,  who  can  suppose,  when  such 
information  and  such  suggestions  are  made  by  the  most  exalted 
person  in  the  country,  that  they  can  be  w’ithout  effect?  A'o;  a 
Minister  who  would  venture  to  treat  sudh  influence  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  would  not  be  a  constitutional  Minister  hut  an  arrogant 
idiot “The  only  power  that  has  no  class  sympathy,”  exclaims 
Disraeli  in  Coningshy ,  “is  the  Sovereign.  .  .  .  The  House  of 
Commons  is  the  House  of  a  few  :  the  sovereign  is  the  sovereign 
of  all”;  and  again,  in  his  early  pamphlet  on  The  Spirit  of 
Whiggism  :  “The  monarchy  of  the  Tories,”  he  exclaimed,  “is 
more  democratic  than  the  republic  of  the  Whigs.”  So,  too. 
Canning,  who,  in  1812,  had  indignantly  disclaimed  living  “under 
a  crowned  republic,”  denounced  those  in  1818  “who  argue  as  if 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  was  a  broad  and  level 
democracy  inlaid  (for  ornament’s  sake)  with  a  peerage,  and 
topped  (by  sufferance)  with  a  crown.”  At  the  very  close  of  his 
life  he  assured  Croker  of  his  trust  in  “the  vigour  of  the  Crown” 
in  alliance  with  “the  body  of  the  people.”  These  last  utterances 
w’ere,  of  course,  in  the  pre-Reform  Bill  period;  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  expressed  himself  just  as  strongly  and  more  particularly  in 
the  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession  :  “The  theory  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  he  then  wrote  to  Croker,  “is  that  the  King  has  no 
will  except  in  the  choice  of  his  Ministers.  .  .  .  But  this,  like  a 
thousand  other  theories,  is  at  variance  with  the  fact.  The  [personal 
character  of  the  sovereign  .  .  .  has  an  immense  political  effect. 
...  A  King,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  ought  to  know  much 
more  of  the  working  of  the  machine  of  government  than  any 
other  man  in  the  country.  He  is  the  centre  to  w^hich  all  business 
gravitates.  The  knowledge  that  the  King  holds  firmly  a  certain 
opinion,  and  will  abide  by  it,  prevents  in  many  cases  an  opposite 
opinion  being  offered  to  him.”  And  this  was  written  at  a  time 
when  the  monarch  was  not,  as  now,  identified  with  his  people, 
when  monarchy  was  neither  so  popular  nor  so  assured.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  goes  on  to  figure  the  Crown  as  “the  ballast  ”  of  the 
State  vessel.  Nowadays  the  better  analogy  would  be  that  the 
King  w’as  the  citadel  of  a  national  Constitution.  Democratic- 
monarchy  is  not  a  republic. 

So  much  for  generalities.  What  are  the  King’s  personal  pre- 
(1)  KebheVs  Selected  Speeches  of  Lord  Beacons  field,  Vol.  II.,  p.  492. 
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rogatives?  Gladstone  has  dwelt  on  them  in  at  least  tw’o  essays 
among  his  Gleanings.  Bagehot  has  touched  on  them  in  his 
brilliant  criticism  of  the  Constitution  according  to  Queen  Victoria. 
More  recently,  Professor  Lowell,  in  his  judicial  summary  of  our 
Government,  has  presented  the  statistics  of  their  development, 
and  the  author  may  be  allowed  also  to  refer  to  the  chapter  on 
“Monarchy”  in  his  monograph  on  Disraeli. 

The  King’s  consultative  faculty  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
The  King,  though  he  no  longer  sits  with  the  Cabinet,  has  the 
right  to  summon  his  Ministers  and  to  consider  a  policy,  a 
measure,  or  a  crisis.  The  sole  restriction  on  this  prerogative  is 
that  no  sovereign  may  deliberate  with  members  of  the  Opposition. 
“The  power,”  writes  Gladstone,  “which  gives  the  monarch  an 
undoubted  locus  standi  in  all  the  deliberations  of  a  Government 
.  .  .  remains  where  it  was.”  In  past  generations  the  sovereign 
could  consult  on  matters  not  yet  fully  decided  by  the  Cabinet ; 
and  everyone  remembers  the  fatal  movement  of  Queen  Anne’s 
fan,  which  decided  great  issues  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In 
more  modern  days  only  measures  agreed  on  by  the  Cabinet  are 
brought  to  the  sovereign’s  notice,  but  so  late  as  1880 — as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lowell  has  shown — Queen  Victoria  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
assert  a  right  of  “commenting  on  all  proposals  before  they  are 
matured.”  In  foreign  business,  however,  this  right  is  still  a 
tradition.  Nowhere  was  Queen  Victoria’s  influence  more  active 
than  in  foreign  affairs.  Professor  Lowell  alone  has  collected 
several  signal  instances.  She  constrained  Lord  Palmerston  to 
keep  her  informed  of  foreign  affairs ;  she  criticised  and  sometimes 
altered  his  despatches ;  she  moderated  his  pugnacious  ix)licy.^  She 
even  went  so  far  in  a  few’  instances  as  to  appeal  from  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  as 
in  the  notable  example  of  the  Trent  affair  in  1861,  when  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  a  communique  suggested  to  her  by  Prince  Albert,  only  a 
few  days  before  he  died,  averted  the  imminent  danger  of  a  rupture 
with  America.  May  it  be  hoped  that  if  ever  a  great  Imperial, 
inter-Colonial  council  comes  into  being,  the  King  will  be  its 
president  ? 

Again,  on  each  change  of  Ministry,  “the  whole  pow’er  of  the 
State” — once  more  to  cite  Gladstone — “periodically  returns  into 
the  royal  hands,”  and  in  1852,  as  Disraeli  |X)inted  out  in  1873,  there 
were  forty-eight  hours  when  “the  Queen  wms  without  a  Govern¬ 
ment.”  There  are,  of  course,  the  important  prerogatives  of  the 
choice  of  a  Prime  Minister,  the  creation  of  dignities  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  dignitaries,  in  which  the  sovereign  can  act  unfettered, 
and  there  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Eoyal  Warrant,  which 
Gladstone  utilised  in  the  repeal  of  the  Purchase  Act.  There  is 
(1)  Cf.  Lowell  on  the  Government  of  England,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  42-45. 
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the  most  serviceable  prerogative  of  instituting  Royal  Commis-  | 
sions,  by  which  the  King  can  give  personal  expression  to  his 
schemes  for  reform.^  j 

But  there  are  three  prerogatives,  politically  more  important  I 
than  these.  The  first  is  the  royal  prerogative  of  dissolving  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  is  normally  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  ^Minister 
or  by  his  deference  to  the  persuasion  of  the  Sovereign.  But  if 
the  Minister  can  never  dissolve  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  I 
it  does  not  follow  that  such  consent  is  merely  formal  or  alw-ays  j 

inevitable.  This  paper  started  by  an  adumbration  of  constitu-  i 

tional  kingship  as  the  art  of  compromise.  In  the  main  this  is  i 
so  and  must  so  remain  if  Ministers,  not  Kings,  are  to  be  held 
accountable  for  public  actions.  It  is  not  hard,  however,  in  modern 
times  to  imagine  a  case  where  the  personal  exercise  of  this  I 
prerogative  might  be  the  sole  safeguard  of  popular  “liberties.” 

It  forms,  as  I  have  ventured  to  put  it  elsewhere,  “a  right  of 
appeal  by  the  Sovereign  through,  or  even  against,  his  Ministers, 
should  he  deem  it  their  duty  to  consult  the  national  voice.”  This 
is  perhaps  the  best  check  to  faction  of  w’hich  our  Constitution 
admits,  and  should  it  ever  be  exercised  counter  to  a  Ministry  in  I 
disaccord  with  the  country,  a  manifesto  addressed  by  a  popular  [ 
Sovereign  to  his  people  would  not  fail  of  a  response.  It  is  pos-  | 
sible  to  conceive  of  emergencies  that  would  justify  a  course  so 
exceptional.  An  impulsive  electorate  might  return  a  Government 
that  committed  itself  to  revolutionary  courses — perhaps  even  an 
upheaval  of  the  Constitution — which  on  second  thoughts  the 
majority  of  that  electorate  abhorred.  A  Premier,  certain  of  a 
large  though  motley  following  in  the  House  of  Commons,  might 
manoeuvre  a  crisis  demanding  his  policy,  though  the  country  | 
as  a  whole  was  innocent  of  its  very  existence;  and,  further, 
he  might  be  backed  up  by  ambitious  and  even  corrupt  organi¬ 
sations  whose  ulterior  aims  such  a  “crisis”  suited.  He  might 
hope  that  these,  and  the  something  w'hich  may  always 
“turn  up,”  would  restore  him  to  favour  when  the  mischief 
to  the  community  was  done  and  the  nation  had  to  be 
reconsulted.  The  House  of  Lords,  if  it  then  existed  in  any 
efficient  form,  might  be  pow'erless  to  compel  even  a  Ministerial 
resignation;  and  if  it  could  effect  thus  much,  the  Opposition 
might  not  be  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
country  ;  it  might  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  coteries.  In  other 
words,  Philip  Sober  might  stand  totally  unprotected  from  Philip 
Drunk.  In  such  a  conjuncture — and  other  varieties  can  be 
imagined — the  last  resort  and  the  last  word  might  w’ell  rest  with 
the  Sovereign.  In  the  absence  of  commanding  personalities,  the 

(1)  For  these  instances,  and  others  at  greater  length,  cf.  the  writer’s  Disraeli, 

A  Study  in  Personality  and  Ideas,  pp.  190,  191. 
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country  would  gladly  follow  the  lead  of  one  superior  to  party 
pettiness  and  burrowing  intrigue.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1783,  Charles  James  Fox,  the  leader  of  the  extremists  of  the 
coalition  with  Lord  North,  introduced  one  of  two  India  Bills  that 
had  been  on  the  carpet.  It  was  an  ambitious  and  partisan 
scheme,  with  a  bureaucratic  flavour  which  frightened  the  nation, 
though  the  Ministers  headed  huge  majorities  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  Bill  was  defeated — and  unfairly  defeated — in  the  House  of 
Lords;  nor  is  it  this  part  of  George  III.’s  conduct  that  can  be 
commended.  In  full  accord  on  this  |X)int  with  his  people,  he 
promptly  dispensed  with  the  services  of  his  jMinisters,  and,  with 
a  sort  of  prescience,  sent  for  the  young  William  Pitt  on 
December  18th.  Conscious  of  popular,  sore  at  royal,  disfavour, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  the  ejected  leaders  exerted  their  utmost 
to  prevent  a  dissolution  and  the  consequent  verdict  of  the  electors. 
Pitt  bided  his  time  for  a  few  months,  governing  in  the  teeth  of 
countless  obstacles  and  obstructions.  Then,  with  the  full  con¬ 
currence  of  his  Minister,  the  King,  through  his  Minister,  dis¬ 
solved,  wdth  the  result  that  the  pilot  who  was  to  weather  the 
storm  continued  in  power  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  But  sup¬ 
posing  Pitt  had  never  replaced  Fox  ;  supposing  that  P'ox  and 
North  had  not  been  expelled,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
not  massacred  the  India  Bill,  which  the  best  sense  of  the  nation 
repudiated.  In  such  a  case  w'ould  not  the  King  have  been  justified 
in  expressing  a  gagged  nation  by  promptly  exercising  his  pre¬ 
rogative  of  dissolution?  The  remedy — even  in  those  high-handed 
days — would  have  been  exceptional;  but,  then,  so  would  have 
been  the  disease. 

The  second  crucial  prerogative  is  that  of  peace  and  war.  It 
has  been  used  both  for  good  and  ill,  but  never,  I  believe,  except 
on  Ministerial  advice.  Had  Lord  Derby  not  made  the  fatal  error 
of  resigning  in  1853 — a  resignation  as  rash  as  his  premature 
acceptance  of  office  in  the  previous  year — the  royal  assent  to 
the  Crimean  War  would  have  been  withheld.  “I  speak  of  what 
I  know,  not  of  what  I  believe,  but  of  what  I  have  evidence  in 
my  possession  to  prove,”  said  Disraeli,  in  a  speech  of  1872 — ‘‘that 
the  Crimean  War  would  never  have  happened  if  Lord  Derby  had 
remained  in  office.”  We  know  now"  that  the  Crimean  War  was, 
on  the  whole,  superfluous;  and  Gladstone  has  adduced  the 
Chinese  War  of  nearly  sixty  years  ago  as  an  instance  of  pro¬ 
tracting  a  w’ar  believed  to  be  necessary,  although  it  w"as  con¬ 
demned  by  ‘‘the  stewards  of  the  public  purse.”  The  royal 
influence  for  peace  has  constantly  been  conspicuous — not  least, 
it  may  now  be  conjectured,  in  the  pacification  of  South  Africa. 

The  prerogatives  of  dissolution,  and  of  peace  and  war,  may  be 
styled  semi-personal ;  but  the  third  important  State  right  of  the 
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Crown  is  purely  personal  :  nor,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  has 
it  ever  been  fully  exercised  since  the  Revolution.  Yet,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Constitutional  historian  so  cautious  and  impartial 
as  Professor  Lowell,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  one  day 
be  wielded.  Gladstone  has  noted  that  the  last  surrender  of 
“independent  kingship”  was  in  1829,  when  George  IV.  re¬ 
newed  “the  charter  of  administration  of  the  day.”  But  the 
“first  gentleman”  was  a  weak  monarch;  nor  did  he  popularise 
monarchy.  “There  is  no  pretext  now,”  the  present  writer  has 
ventured  to  ,say  in  a  work  on  Disraeli,  “there  is  no  pretext  now 
for  a  King  to  yield  or  hide  his  just  and  popular  privileges  to  serve 
the  turn  of  Ministers.”  The  full  necessity  for  a  “monarch  of 
Downing  Street”  is  at  vanishing  point.  None  the  less,  the 
prerogative  about  to  be  mentioned  would  imply  a  complete  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility,  just  as  any  other  prerogative  (that  of  dis¬ 
solution  included)  that  was  exercised  apart  from  the  King’s 
Ministers,  and  it  could  only  be  warranted  by  urgent  national 
necessity.  This  prerogative  is  none  other  than  that  of  dismissing 
the  Cabinet.  As  is  well  known,  for  years  it  w'as  supposed  that 
William  IV.  used  this  prerogative  in  1834.  But  it  is  now  certain 
that  Lord  Melbourne  himself  “virtually”  suggested  the  dismissal. 
This  does  not  exclude,  however,  the  King’s  will  as  the  regulator 
of  Lord  Melbourne’s  acquiescence.  The  Ministerial  advice  theory 
is  an  accommodating  fiction,  and  that  diplomatic  Whig,  whose 

preference  was  ever  for  things  with  no  “d - d  merit  about 

them,”  must  have  welcomed  such  a  way  out  of  the  tightest 
of  corners.  As  Professor  Lowell  puts  it  :  “This,  however, 
was  not  quite  tantamount  to  a  resignation.”  To  dismiss  a 
Cabinet  without  the  certain  approval  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
even  without  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  some  of  the  Ministers, 
would  be  an  action  of  absolute  monarchy.  Yet  once  more  let  us 
listen  to  Professor  Lowell,  who  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  both 
in  1893,  with  respect  to  Home  Rule,  and  in  1906,  with  respect 
to  the  Education  Bill,  no  unpopularity  attached  to  the  House  of 
Lords;  indeed,  no  popularity  was  lost  for  the  rejection  of  those 
measures.  “It  is  conceivable,”  the  Professor  proceeds,  “that 
the  Crown  might,  by  dismissing  a  Ministry,  force  a  dissolution 
and  appeal  to  the  electorate.  Such  an  event,  though  highly  im¬ 
probable,  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossible.”  '  It  will  be  seen  that 
Professor  Lowell  treats  this  dormant  prerogative  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  have  ventured  to  do  in  the  case  of  direct 
dissolution. 

There  remains  yet  one  other  dormant  prerogative  of  the  same 
extreme  class — the  monarch’s  “right”  of  refusing  assent  to  a 
(1)  Vol.  I.,  p.  32. 
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Bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  except  in  the 
event  of  a  declaration  of  a  republic,  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  this  prerogative  could  ever  be  put  into  force.  On  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  that  may  be  styled  merely  domestic  I  have  not  dwelt, 
nor  shall  I  dwell  on  them.  They  are  above  criticism  and  beyond 
it.  They  are  the  still  small  voices  of  public  progress  and  private 
kindness.  But  there  is  a  further  royal  privilege  which  is  also 
a  right,  too  long  forgotten  of  all  his  subjects.  He  has  the 
privilege  to  accept  and  consider  their  petitions.  Who  now  would 
not  rather  petition  the  sovereign  than  the  Parliament?  How' 
much  evil  w'ould  have  been  averted  if  only  the  first  Charles  had 
perceived  the  force  and  sympathised  with  the  sense  of  such 
petitions?  How  this  right  of  the  subject  might  now  further  a 
cause  which  many  of  us  have  at  heart  as  a  guarantee  of  peace, 
and  a  national  insurance  and  discipline — the  cause  of  universal 
service — the  right  of  every  citizen  to  bear  arms  ! 

There  are  tw'o  broad  factors  which  at  the  moment  render  a 
reconsideration  of  the  kingly  office  not  inopportune.  The  first 
has  been  already  hinted — bureaucracy.  The  shadow  of  it  already 
darkens  the  landscape.  Where  w'e  used  to  speak  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  we  now  constantly  speak  of  the  “State.”  The  “State” 
absorbs  more  and  more  into  itself,  and  in  the  process  engages 
more  and  supernumerary  officials.  Its  ways  and  methods  are 
increasingly  bureaucratic.  There  are  those,  too,  who  wish  to 
establish  it  as  a  pemanent  bureaucracy.  Such  are  the  Socialists, 
who  aspire  to  turn  it  into  a  colossal  monopoly  or  “Trust” ;  such 
are  those  Labour  members,  who  coquette  with  Socialist  ideals. 
“The  people  of  the  country,”  say  these,  “should  ow’n  all  the 
property  of  the  country.”  What  do  they  mean  by  “the  people  ”? 
Do  they  mean  the  nation?  Obviously  not.  Do  they  mean  the 
Trades  Unions,  themselves  degenerating  into  close  and  some¬ 
times  tyrannical  corporations  that  strive  to  engross  Government? 

I  think  they  do.  And  if  these  Unions,  as  they  are  now’  consti¬ 
tuted  .  could  have  their  w’ay ,  we  should  see  control  handed  over  to 
their  delegates  elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  All  this,  actual  and 
prospective,  makes  for  bureaucracy.  A  bureaucracy  of  Downing 
Street  is  bad  enough,  but  far  w’orse,  because  far  less  responsible, 
would  prove  a  bureaucracy  of  the  Trades  Unions.  England  has 
never  loved  bureaucracies,  as  is  shown  by  the  trite  proverb,  “An 
Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle.”  England  does  not  like  to  be 
grandmothered  and  hectored  and  intermeddled  wdth  in  petty 
details.  She  has  passed  her  bureaucratic  moments.  In  a  sense, 
Perkin  Warbeck  protested  against  one  of  them,  Charles  I.  owed 
some  of  his  misfortunes  to  countenancing  the  bureaucrats  of  his 
time.  But  since  the  advent  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  no 
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English  monarch  has  favoured  bureaucrats.  The  English 
monarchy  and  the  English  people  are  united  in  their  instinctive 
dislike  of  bureaucracy.  Professional  democrats  love  them,  auto¬ 
crats  love  them,  and  the  Continent  falls  more  and  more  under 
the  bureaucratic  yoke.  If  England  is  ever  to  undergo  it  at  the 
will  of  an  organised  minority,  it  will  be  through  the  deterioration 
of  her  Parliament.  And  then  perhaps  only  a  popular  monarch, 
inspiring  loyalty  and  nationality,  could  save  her. 

But  he  could  not  save  her  without  a  nation  at  his  back.  And 
this  brings  us  to  our  second  factor,  the  quality  of  our  voting 
power  and  the  growing  need  of  some  counterbalance  in  the  shape 
of  a  keener  sense  of  national  coherence.  We  hear  much  nowa¬ 
days  about  “the  will  of  the  people.”  “The  j^eople,”  as  we  have 
seen  in  another  connection,  sometimes  means  those  grinding 
organisations  against  whom  the  skilled  hand-workers  would  often 
gladly  rebel.  But,  in  the  mouth  of  those  fanatical  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  who  invest  Ministerial,  and  frequently  mechanical, 
majorities  with  sacred  omnipotence,  “the  people  ”  sometimes 
means  an  ignorant  mob  that  returns  them,  and  “public  opinion,” 
which  governs  all,  is  that  abstract  atom,  “the  man  in  the  street.” 
To  what  has  our  electorate  been  reduced,  and  to  what  does  onr 
present  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  amount?  That 
the  hand-labourers  of  the  community  deserved  the  same,  vote  as 
the  richer  classes  is  beyond  question.  Disraeli’s  Bill  of  1867.  how¬ 
ever,  originally  comprised  educational  franchises — the  “fancy” 
franchises  which  Gladstone  derided  and  stoned  out.  And.  more¬ 
over,  the  number  of  intelligent  and  skilful  workers  was  theia  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  than  now.  A  new  population  has  arisen, 
neither  so  shrewd ,  so  thrifty ,  nor  so  capable  a  population  ;  more¬ 
over,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  agitator,  who  urges  it  to  be 
pauperised  by  the  “State  ”  at  the  expense  of  the  more  successful, 
and  tells  it  that  success  itself  is  a  mere  accident,  and  has  little 
relation  to  capacity.  This  last  doctrine  has  even  been  preached  by 
a  Cabinet  Minister  ;  and  it  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  as  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  some  Cabinet  Ministers  descend  to  the  level  of  tbe 
platform.  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  But  the  “will  of  the  people”  is 
not  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  will  of  a  united  nation  is  usually 
right,  or  at  any  rate  irresistible,  but  the  will  of  the  least  intelli¬ 
gent,  who  cannot  be  right  except  by  miracle,  plays  far  too  large 
a  part  in  the  distribution  of  power.  Members  of  Parliament  are 
losing  their  .inde|)endence.  The  sycophants  of  “the  people” 
are  now^  quite  as  cringing,  and  often  as  insincere,  as  the  old 
courtiers  of  Emperors  and  Sultans.  They  bow  the  knee  to  the 
sovereign  “people”  (which  Burke  called  “wisdom  told  by  the 
head  ”) ;  they  bare  their  heads  before  the  Phrygian  cap ;  they 
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I  hail  and  flatter  the  mob-monarch  who  changes  his  mind  once  a 

I  fortnight,  and  whose  bodyguard — the  Trade  Unions — frighten 

■  him  to  death.  Alas  !  poor  misguided  people.  There  is  no  talis- 

t  man  in  ignorance  or  virtue  in  envy.  Learn  to  trust  the  best  of 

i  vour  own  number;  cease  to  believe  that,  any  more  than  other 

i  classes,  you  can  rise  at  one  bound  into  being  capable  governors 

I  and  controllers ;  govern  yourself  first  and  your  governors  after¬ 

wards;  learn  that  the  jiart  is  not  the  whole;  and,  above  all, 

'  mistrust  your  sleek  cajolers.  The  system  now  prevalent  seems 

:  indeed  to  resemble  the  old  Chinese  method  of  giving  authority 

to  a  man  because  he  knows  less  than  his  neighbours,  and  gaining 
preferment  from  him  by  a  loud  rivalry  in  lies. 

And  with  this  fiction  is  allied  our  piresent  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  is  in  no  sense  projwtional.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
(lisproportional ,  and  gives  immense  power  to  a  comparatively 
small  majority.  ^Moreover,  the  dividing  lines  of  party  are  erased. 
Two  great  jmrties,  however  varied,  are  requisite  for  a  strong 
Parliamentary  system  that  fights  out  a  definite  drama  under  the 
leadership  of  commanding  jiersonalities.  But  parties  now — 
especially  one  of  them — are  tesselated,  and  their  surface  is 
scarcely  recognisable.  The  leaders  do  not  lead ;  they  follow.  Is 
our  present  representative  system  gradually  breaking  down,  and 
do  not  such  absurdities  warrant  some  readjustment?  Is  it  true 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen  are  growing  indifferent 
to  the  Parliamentary  farce  as  it  is  now  played?  And  cannot  the 
monarch  and  the  multitude  somehow  get  together?  The  King, 
we  know,  from  Carlyle,  should  be  one  who  can,  not  one  who 
can’t.  He  is  unrepresented  in  the  Constitution,  save  by  the 
due  exercise  of  his  prerogatives.  ^lonarchy  should  be  neither  a 
trinket  nor  an  abstraction.  All  the  jxipular  elements  in  the 
Constitution  should  support  its  monarchical  foundation.  To  this 
effect  wrote  Disraeli  in  his  organ  The  Press  at  a  moment  in  the 
early  ’fifties,  when  monarchy  was  by  no  means  too  popular.  Hear 
him  once  again  in  Conincjshy ,  which  gives  freer  utterance  than 
his  speeches  : 

“And  yet,”  said  Coningsby,  “the  only  way  to  terminate  what  is  called 
class  legislation  is  not  to  entrust  power  to  classes.” 

“But  suppose  the  case  of  an  arbitrary  Sovereign;  what  would  be  your 
check  against  him?  ” 

“The  same  as  against  an  arbitrary  Parliament.” 

“But  a  Parliament  is  responsible  ...  to  its  constituent  body.” 

“Suppose  it  was  to  vote  itself  perpetual?” 

"  But  public  opinion  would  prevent  that.” 

“And  is  public  opinion  of  less  influence  on  an  individual  than  on  a  body?  ” 

“But  public  opinion  may  be  indifferent.  A  nation  may  be  misled,  may 
be  corrupt.” 
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“  If  the  nation  that  elects  the  Parliament  be  corrupt  the  elected  body  will 
resemble  it.  .  . 

‘‘  But  this  only  shows  that  there  is  something  to  be  considered  beyond 
forms  of  government — national  character.  .  . 

“  But  do  you  then  declare  against  Parliamentary  government?  ” 

And  here  follows  the  crux  of  Disraeli’s — a  solution  almost 
prophetic  of  our  impending  juncture  solution  : 

“Far  from  it.  I  look  upon  political  change  as  the  greatest  of  erih, 
for  it  comprehends  all.  But  if  we  have  no  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the 
existing  settlement  [i.e.,  the  Reform  Bill] — if  the  very  individuals  who 
established  it  are  year  after  year  proposing  their  modifications  or  recon- 
structions — so  also  we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  change  we  deem 
impending.”  “  I  would  accustom  the  public  mind,”  he  concludes  after 
adverting  to  the  ignorance  of  the  real  character  and  consequences  of  a  Reform 
Bill  w’hich  only  enfranchised  the  bourgeoisie ,  “I  would  accustom  the  public 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  an  existing  though  torpid  power  in  the 
Constitution,  capable  of  removing  our  social  grievances.” 

And  then  comes  the  sentence  quoted  earlier  in  this  essay  : 

“The  House  of  Commons  is  the  house  of  a  few;  the  Sovereign  is  the 
sovereign  of  all.” 

In  this  year  of  grace  1910  we  have  a  state  of  development  which 
has  turned  a  member  of  Parliament  into  a  delegate  of  political 
organisations,  a  constituency  into  a  means  of  “mandate,”  and  a 
Cabinet  (recently  much  enlarged)  into  an  incipient  dictatorship 
that  hopes  to  remove  every  check  to  its  ^Xirfection.  Is  the  position 
now’  less  grave  than  it  w'as  in  the  early  ’forties?  Is  it  not  twice 
as  complicated  and  artificial,  and  are  we  not  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  an  “  arbitrary  Parliament  ”  while  we  are  absolutely 
safe  from  an  arbitrary  Sovereign?  Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  every  national  solvent  (including  class  hatred)  is  being 
encouraged,  and  in  neglecting  every  part  of  our  Constitution 
save  that  which  works  by  sympathy  and  involves  responsibility, 
is  there  no  danger  of  undoing  the  Constitution  itself?  Is  that 
Constitution  merely  a  hollow  phrase,  or  does  it  not  rather  embody 
the  binding  forces,  and  can  it  be  denied  that  more  than  ever 
under  modern  conditions  the  Crown  can  prove  such  a  binding 
force?  Not,  then,  without  relevance  may  we  bring  into 
prominence  its  national  power  and  possibilities  as  a  centre  and 
rallying  point  of  union,  as  a  social  influence  and  regenerative 
energy. 

How  nobly  Shakespeare  has  dw’elt  on  the  strength  of  kingship ! 
How  some  of  his  kings  typify  Britain !  How  finely  Byron, 
remembering  Bolingbroke,  has  heightened  its  contrasts  : 

A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free, 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

W.\LTER  SiCHEL. 
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There  is  a  certain  mournful  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
King  Edward  died  as  he  would  have  wished  to  die — in  harness, 
labouring  to  the  last,  with  that  hearty,  winning  zest  of  his  in 
life  and  men  and  affairs  still  unimpaired,  at  the  height  of  the 
popularity  that  was  so  humanly  dear  to  him,  with  his  work  and 
fame  as  one  of  the  two  foremost  figures  and  forces  in  European 
politics  established  unassailably.  One  could  have  chosen  for 
such  a  man  and  such  a  Sovereign,  since  end  there  had  to  be, 
no  other  end  than  this.  Without  abatement,  suffering  or  decay, 
at  a  summons  mercifully  brief,  that  honest,  open  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  the  toiling  competent  hands  were  folded  in  rest,  the  shrewd 
brain  and  the  warm,  radiant,  unflagging  spirit  passed  to  their 
eclipse.  Who  among  us  would  not  ask  for  ourselves  the  privilege 
of  such  a  death?  “It  was  too  soon,”  was  the  first  irrepressible 
cry  of  the  nation  as  it  woke  to  a  strange  self  in  a  new’  world. 
Yes,  it  was  too  soon ;  too  soon  for  him  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
charm  and  his  power ;  too  soon  for  the  country  trusting  in  an 
unexampled  crisis  to  his  sagacity  and  experience ;  too  soon,  above 
all,  for  that  tender  and  desolate  Queen  now’  more  than  ever 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  and  prayers  of  her  people.  But  it  was 
not  too  soon  in  the  broader  sense  that  here  death  overtook,  not 
a  wasted  life,  faculties  undeveloped,  a  character  gone  astray, 
opportunities  unused — when  it  is  always  and  hideously  too  soon 
—but  a  work  three-quarters  accomplished,  a  scheme  of  existence 
fully  and  fruitfully  rounded  out,  aptitudes  that  for  fifty  brimming 
years  and  more  had  never  rusted.  It  was  not  too  soon  unless 
we  who  remain  elect  to  make  it  so ;  unless  we  obliterate  from 
our  minds  that  lesson  of  practical  toleration  which  it  was  his 
life-work  to  teach  ;  unless  w’e  falter  because  he,  the  strong  leader, 
has  fallen,  bury  with  him  the  spirit  in  which  he  so  greatly  lived 
and  laboured,  and  dishonour  his  memory  and  our  own  best 
instincts  by  holding  over  the  grave  of  Edward  the  Peace-maker 
an  orgy  of  factional  strife.  He  is  gone,  but  it  is  left  to  us  to 
extract  and  apply  the  meaning  of  his  reign ;  to  put  the  nation 
first  in  our  thoughts  as  he  alw’ays  put  it ;  to  w’ork  as  he  worked 
for  appeasement  and  mutual  understanding.  How’  petty  and 
barren  seemed  our  controversies  and  passions  in  the  august  pre¬ 
sence  of  death ;  how  the  scales  fell  from  eyes  blinded  by  the 
dust  of  political  conflict ;  how  different  the  speechless,  dazed  emo¬ 
tion  of  a  nation’s  grief  from  the  shrill  factitious  fumings  of  party 
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combatants.  All  the  little  things  we  had  for  months  been  mis-  | 
taking  for  great  shrank  back  to  their  true  proportions  at  that  grim  P 
cold  touch  of  reality.  In  the  mirror  of  Death,  which  never  lies,  f 
we  saw  ourselves  as  we  were — “Our  petty  souls,  our  strutting 
wits.  Our  labour’d,  puny  passion-fits” — and  the  sight  seemed  I 

suddenly  mean  and  hateful.  Of  all  the  tens  of  thousands  who  I 

thronged  in  Westminster  Hall  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  affection  | 

to  their  Sovereign,  there  was  not  one  who  could  think  of  the  two  I 

Chambers  near-by,  and  of  their  scenic  warfare,  without  revulsion.  f 

The  King  was  dead.  That  mattered ;  that  was  real ;  all  else  I 

was  a  shadow  or  a  sham.  One  felt  the  deep,  unuttered  yearning  r 

of  the  nation  to  have  done  with  the  bitterness  of  strife.  The  | 

mood  may  pass,  but  not  the  sure  instinct  that  was  behind  it.  We  | 

must  all  of  us  capture  and  keep  and  be  guided  by  the  vision  t 

and  exaltation  of  those  clarifying  days.  It  is  the  least  service  we  f 

can  render  to  him  who  served  us  so  faithfully  and  well.  King 
Edward  in  his  life  wrought  unwaveringly  for  peace ;  his  death  I 

enjoins  it.  I 

But  if  a  general  coming  together  of  all  parties  in  a  spirit  of  I 
conciliation  and  unselfishness  is  something  w^e  owe,  is  indeed  the  | 

only  homage  we  can  worthily  render,  to  the  dead,  we  owe  it  not  less  f 

to  the  living.  We  have  not  only  a  new  King,  but  to  some  extent 
an  unknown  one.  Since  he  came  of  age  nearly  one-half  of  the  i 
present  Sovereign’s  life  has  been  spent  gut  of  England  as  a  sailor 
and  a  traveller.  He  has  visited  almost  every  corner  of  the  Empire. 

He  assumes  the  Imperial  sceptre  with  a  better  right  to  it  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  possessed — the  right  of  having  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  nine-tenths  of  that  Greater  Britain  which  to  the 
bulk  of  his  subjects,  for  all  their  pride  in  it,  is  necessarily  little  • 
more  than  a  glittering  abstraction.  And  his  Majesty  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  he  has  not  only  breathed  but  has  imbibed 
the  air  of  the  over-sea  democracies.  He  understands  them.  There 
is  perhaps  no  man  in  England  who  understands  them  better. 
More  than  once  he  has  interpreted  their  secret  sentiments  to  his 
home-keeping  fellow-countrymen  with  real  justice  and  insight. 

He  has  never  hidden  the  intensity  of  his  pride  in  being  an  English¬ 
man  with  a  share  in  the  ordering  of  so  vast  a  heritage.  Many  and 
splendid  as  are  the  attributes  of  the  British  Crowm,  there  is  i 
probably  none  of  them  that  appeals  to  him  more  closely  than  | 
the  thought  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  unity  and  kinship  to  one-fifth 
of  mankind.  King  George’s  Imperial  travels  have  never  been 
those  of  the  mere  tourist.  He  has  turned  on  all  he  has  seen  an 
alert  intelligence,  a  studious  mind,  and,  above  all,  an  understand¬ 
ing  spirit.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  sailor  in  him,  his  hearty 
and  engaging  naturalness,  has  found  something  in  the  clearer  I 
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and  less  hampered  atmosphere  of  Colonial  life  that  is  more  con¬ 
genial  to  him  than  the  complex  and  convention-ridden  scheme  of 
things  that  obtains  in  the  older  civilisation  of  Europe ;  and  that 
if  he  were  not  a  King,  and  could  make  his  choice,  he  would  be 
a  settler  and  a  pioneer  amid  the  open,  breezy  spaces  of  some 
new  and  growing  land.  Experience,  contact,  and  his  own  sound 
instincts  have  at  any  rate  enabled  him  to  bring  to  the  throne  the 
invaluable  asset  of  an  informed  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  needs  and  sentiments  of  Greater  Britain  and  of  the  general 
problems  of  Empire.  Furiously  as  we  may  seem  to  rage  over  the 
issues  of  our  domestic  politics,  we  know,  we  English,  in  our 
heart  of  hearts,  that  they  are  parochial ;  that  this  is  not  what 
we  are  in  the  world  for ;  that  the  master-question  before  us  and 
before  all  British  peoples  is  that  of  making  the  Empire  for  as 
many  purposes  as  possible  a  single  whole,  and  of  giving  it  a 
coherence,  an  effectiveness,  and  an  organised  power  and  stability 
it  does  not  now  possess.  Slowly  and  cumbrously  we  are  moving 
towards  the  ideal  of  converting  the  Empire  from  a  number  of  ill- 
related  communities  into  something  that  shall  be,  if  not  a  single 
unit  in  the  society  of  States,  at  least  a  body  of  a  firmer  cohesion 
and  a  more  visible  interdependence  than  at  present  among  its 
several  parts.  With  this  ideal  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of 
King  George  as  being  in  anything  but  the  warmest  sympathy ; 
and  it  may  mean  much  for  the  whole  Empire  that  the  throne 
should  now  be  occupied  by  an  energetic  monarch,  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  delights  in  the  society  of  Australians, 
Canadians,  New  Zealanders,  and  South  Africans,  who  knows  the 
Empire",  as  hardly  any  of  his  subjects  know  it,  at  first  hand,  and 
in  whom  the  best  spirit  of  Imperialism  burns  with  a  clear  and 
steady  flame. 

But  this  high  and  unique  qualification  for  his  office  is  one  that 
King  George  could  hardly  have  developed  had  his  life  been 
mainly  passed  in  the  British  Isles.  Circumstances  hitherto  have 
made  him  a  better-known  and  more  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
dominions  beyond  the  seas  than  at  home.  As  Heir-Presumptive 
he  was  naturally  overshadowed  by  the  personality  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  by  the  unfailing  adequacy  with  which  his  father 
discharged  all  the  social  and  ceremonial  duties  devolving  on  the 
Court.  As  Heir- Apparent  again  he  played  in  the  general  life  of 
the  nation  a  subordinate  part  that  was  in  curious  contrast  with 
the  activities  and  publicity  of  his  father’s  life  during  his  long 
apprenticeship  as  Prince  of  Wales.  There  w^ould  seem  to  have 
been  two  main  reasons  for  King  George’s  self-effacement.  In 
part  it  was  the  reflex  result  of  the  extraordinary,  the  still  only 
half  realised,  competency  with  which  King  Edward  fulfilled  his 
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role,  not  only  as  supreme  head  of  the  State,  but  as  the  centre  of 
Court  and  social  life ;  and  in  part  it  was  his  deliberate  choice.  A 
man  of  the  simplest  and  most  domesticated  tastes,  modest  to  a 
fault,  of  an  extreme  conscientiousness  and  delicacy  of  scruple, 
devoted  to  his  father,  yet  sharing  little  of  his  father’s  frank  delight 
in  pageants,  ceremony,  and  the  diversions  of  society.  King 
George,  from  motives  that  did  him  nothing  but  honour,  always, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  tended  to  keep  himself  in  the  background. 

It  takes  a  long  while  for  any  man  to  stamp  his  personality  upon 
the  public  mind,  even  if  he  be  a  man  whose  profession  is  publicity. 
But  it  takes  longer  for  a  Prince  than  for  anyone  else.  The 
country  as  yet  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  its  new  Sovereign  at 
all ;  it  has  caught  from  his  speeches  a  few  flashes  of  his  inner 

self,  but  only  a  few ;  and  amid  all  the  affectionate  solicitude  with 
which  he  has  been  welcomed  to  the  throne,  there  is  noticeable 
a  certain  negativeness  and  indecision  in  the  popular  guesses  as 
to  what  manner  of  man  he  may  be.  Some  things,  indeed,  are 
clear  already.  The  absolute  blamelessness  of  his  private  life,  his 
modesty  and  good  nature,  his  sportsmanship,  his  insistent  sense 
of  duty,  his  frankness  and  honesty — these  are  fundamental  attri¬ 
butes  that  declare  themselves  in  his  face,  his  demeanour,  in  every 
speech  and  action  of  his  career.  To  these  qualities  the  nation 
holds,  just  as  it  holds  to  the  transparent  benevolence,  good  sense 
and  practicality  of  Queen  Mary,  and  to  the  certainty  that  the 
new  King  and  Queen  will  maintain  a  Court  that  in  dignity  and 
simplicity  might  serve  as  a  model  for  any  household  in  the  land. 
But  probably  only  his  intimates  are  aware  that  the  King  possesses 
a  far  more  vivid  individuality  than  the  country  yet  suspects.  One 
cannot,  indeed,  talk  with  anyone  who  knows  his  Majesty  really 
well  without  being  made  to  understand  that  in  his  own  way  King 
George  has  a  personality  not  less  pronounced  than  was  King 
Edward’s;  that  he  has,  for  instance,  a  power  of  emotionalism 
unusual  in  an  Englishman ;  that  he  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
category  of  men  w’ho  “do  things”;  that  he  has  developed  a 
mastery  of  business  without  losing  the  vitalising  touch  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  does  his  own  thinking,  is  a  close  student  of  public 
affairs,  and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  Ministers  will  state  his 
own  views  frankly,  openly  and  emphatically,  and  will  insist  on  a 
similar  candour  and  decisiveness  in  return. 

It  need  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  way  “a  poor  compliment” 
to  the  King,  as  some  journals  have  foolishly  argued,  to  advocate 
a  truce  to  our  present  controversies.  King  George  is  in  most 
respects  as  amply  qualified  to  cope  with  the  situation  that  lies 
ahead  of  him  as  was  King  Edward ;  in  a  few  respects  he  is, 
perhaps,  less  qualified,  and  in  a  few  others  more  so.  Naturally 
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he  would  prefer  time  to  look  round  and  take  a  few  observations. 
But  even  if  the  programme  that  was  marked  out  a  month  ago 
were  to  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety ;  even  if  a  few  weeks  from 
now  the  Prime  Minister  w^ere  to  approach  the  Crow^n  with  the 
request  for  guarantees ;  the  King ,  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  doubt,  would  be  wholly  equal  to  the  emergency  and  would  act 
with  the  same  propriety,  steadfastness,  and  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  his  father  would  have 
displayed.  Certainly,  though  he  would  regret  the  necessity  of 
having  to  make  a  decision  so  early  in  his  reign  on  so  vital  an 
issue,  the  responsibility  would  not  frighten  him.  His  training 
as  a  sailor  taught  him  how  to  make  decisions  and  meet  responsi¬ 
bilities  ;  he  is  probably  already  as  well  posted  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  main  question  as  the  average  Member  of  Parliament ; 
and  if  the  obligation  were  forced  upon  him  of  taking  a  definite 
stand,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  facing  it.  Indeed,  to 
preach  peace  on  the  merely  personal  ground  that  the  King  is  not 
equipped  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  our  politics,  is  an  under¬ 
taking  to  which  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  King  George’s 
character,  or  any  sense  of  humour,  could  possibly  address  himself. 
That  his  Majesty  should  have  fair  play,  should  not  be  hustled, 
should  be  given  time  for  consultation,  and  opportunity  for  looking 
all  round  the  situation — all  this  is  eminently  right  and  proper, 
and  may  justly  be  made  the  basis  of  an  argument  in  favour  of 
postponement  and  delay.  But  to  found  the  case  for  a  truce  on 
the  supposition  that  King  George  lacks  anything  of  the  nerve  or 
knowledge  or  the  capacity  to  look  before  and  after,  that  will  be 
abundantly  required  of  the  Monarch  if  the  Government  persevere 
with  their  scheme,  is  simply  to  expose  oneself  to  the  ridicule  of 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  Majesty’s  mind  and  temperament. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  considerations  that  affect  the  Monarchy 
even  more  than  the  monarch,  in  the  inherent  decency  of  things, 
in  the  sense  of  our  signal  indebtedness  to  King  Edward,  and  in 
the  dangers  that  threaten  not  only  to  destroy  our  whole  Constitu¬ 
tional  framew'ork  but  to  change  the  w’hole  spirit  and  temper  of 
our  politics,  that  the  main  arguments  must  be  sought  for  pro¬ 
claiming  an  armistice  to  our  present  contentions.  A  truce  of  a 
kind  there  is  bound  to  be ;  the  demise  of  the  Crown  makes 
obligatory  a  number  of  arrangements  and  readjustments  that  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  Parliament.  The  plan  of  campaign  as  it 
was  mapped  out  before  the  King’s  death  must  in  any  case  remain 
for  a  while  in  suspense.  This  has  been  recognised  on  all  sides  ;  and 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  taste  and  considerateness  with 
which  both  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  have  so  far  joined 
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in  smoothing  the  new  Sovereign’s  path  and  in  laying  down  their 
arms,  or,  at  least,  in  resting  on  them.  When  Parliament  re¬ 
assembles  on  June  8th,  it  will  be  to  deal  with  certain  necessary 
matters  that,  though  delicate,  ought  not  to  rouse  any  heated 
controversy.  The  Civil  List  for  the  new  reign  must  be  settled, 
and  as  the  Heir- Apparent  is  still  two  years  under  age,  a  Eegency 
Bill  must  be  brought  in.  A  Bill  for  altering  the  terms  of  the 
Eoyal  Declaration  and  relieving  the  Sovereign  from  the  odious 
necessity  of  beginning  his  reign  by  insulting  the  religious  con¬ 
victions  of  many  millions  of  his  subjects,  is  a  reform  on  which 
among  sensible  people  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions ;  and 
while  sensible  people  are  not  always  those  to  whom  Members  of 
Parliament  pay  or  can  afford  to  pay  the  most  attention,  there 
really  seems  a  chance  that  this  unique  anachronism — unique  in 
combining  a  maximum  of  offensiveness  and  vulgarity  with  a 
minimum  of  quaintness,  and  in  serving  no  excusable  purpose  what¬ 
ever — will  now  at  long  last  be  swept  away.  It  may  not  be  done 
without  a  certain  amount  of  friction ;  there  is  admittedly  room 
for  argument  between  those  who  hold  that  the  positive  affirma¬ 
tion  of  Protestantism  is  enough,  those  who  contend  that  no 
Declaration  is  necessary,  since  the  Protestant  Succession  is 
already  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  those 
who,  in  addition  to  a  profession  of  Protestantism,  wish  to  see  a 
definite,  but  not  an  insulting,  repudiation  of  Catholicism ;  and,  of 
course,  the  odium  theologicum  always  lies  not  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  British  character.  Nevertheless,  only  a  very  little  firm¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  only  a  very  little  good¬ 
will  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  will  be  needed  to  carry  through 
this  small  but  most  desirable  concession  to  toleration  and  good 
manners.  After  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  Supply,  and  as  by  then  we  shall  be  well  on  in  July, 
a  general  invitation  will  be  extended  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
temper  the  justice  of  the  old  Budget  with  the  mercy  of  a  new  one. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  by  exercising  a  severe  self-control ,  will  produce 
a  Budget  as  nearly  humdrum  as  any  measure  in  which  he  has  a 
hand  can  possibly  be — a  Budget  whose  principal  feature,  pre¬ 
sumably,  will  be  the  abolition  of  the  pauper  disqualification  in 
connection  with  the  Old  Age  Pensions.  It  will  be  passed  with 
something  like  universal  consent,  and  the  House  will  then  be 
prorogued  for  the  summer  holidays  amid  all  the  signs  of  what 
Americans  call  “an  era  of  good  feeling.” 

Such  is  the  forecast  of  events  to  which  those  of  an  optimistic 
turn  of  mind  incline.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
immediate  urgency  in  the  matter  of  the  Eoyal  Declaration — the 
King  not  having  to  make  the  Declaration  until  his  Coronation  or 
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until  a  new  Parliament  meets — and  that,  therefore,  the  House  of 
Commons  may  have  more  time  on  its  hands  than  some  people 
expect,  there  is  this  very  obvious  defect  in  the  programme  I  have 
sketched — namely,  that  it  ignores  the  House  of  Lords.  Whether 
the  truce — it  cannot  at  best  be  other  than  an  armed  truce — is  to 
last,  is  to  lead  up  to  a  round-table  conference,  which  in  its  turn 
will  bring  forth  a  settlement  of  the  whole  question  on  a  basis 
of  compromise,  depends,  not  indeed  absolutely,  but  very  largely, 
on  the  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  next  few 
weeks;  and  that  action  depends — here  again  not  absolutely,  but 
very  largely — on  the  personal  views  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  perhaps  four  other  men.  When  Parlia¬ 
ment  assembles,  what  do  the  Peers  intend  to  do?  It  has  been 
announced  that  one,  at  any  rate,  of  their  present  intentions  is  to 
proceed  with  the  Eosebery  resolutions.  No  possible  objection  can 
be  taken  to  that.  The  spectacle  of  the  Peers  discussing  their 
own  reform  is  one  that  excites  many  emotions,  but,  except  in 
Lord  Halsbury’s  inexpugnable  breast,  anger  is  not  among  them. 
A  debate  on  the  motions  of  which  Lord  Eosebery  has  given  notice, 
conducted  with  the  gravity  and  sincerity  which  recent  events 
must  have  inspired  even  in  the  wildest  of  the  backwoodsmen,  will 
not  provoke  strife  but  allay  it,  and  will  have  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  developing  and  giving  substance  to  the  only  alternative 
which  the  Unionist  Party  has  yet  put  forward  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  possible  peace  there 
can  be  no  harm  and  there  may  be  much  good  in  having  the  Lords 
expound  with  as  much  clearness  and  precision  as  possible  what 
they  mean  by  reform.  But,  after  all,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  only  Government,  remember,  that  can  carry  on 
without  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country — the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  side-issue.  What  Ministers  are  interested  in 
and  what  all  their  followers  are  interested  in  is  to  see  the  reception 
that  is  to  be  given  to  their  Veto  proposals.  How  wull  the  Lords 
treat  them?  On  the  answer  to  that  question,  more  than  on  any 
other  factor  in  the  situation,  hangs  the  issue  of  war  or  peace. 

We  were  told  before  the  King’s  death  that  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Peers  to  hang  up  the  Veto  Eesolutions  would  he 
treated  by  the  Government  as  equivalent  to  their  rejection,  and 
that  if  the  House  of  Lords  declined,  as  I  apprehend  it  would 
have  a  perfectly  valid  right  to  do,  to  take  them  into  consideration 
until  they  had  been  embodied  in  a  Bill  that  had  run  its  normal 
course  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Asquith  w’ould  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  advise  the  King  to  employ  the  Eoyal  prerogative.  This 
somewhat  pistolling  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  struck 
me  from  the  beginning  as  a  little  excessive — it  is  surely  a  new 
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thing  in  our  Parliamentary  procedure  to  treat  Resolutions  as  | 
though  they  had  the  force  of  a  Bill  and  as  though  attention  to  | 
them  and  discussion  of  them  could  be  claimed  as  a  right — and 
the  change  wrought  by  the  demise  of  the  Crown  has  clearly,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  rendered  it  untenable.  If  the  Lords,  in  other  words,  I 
were  to  ignore  the  Resolutions  and  to  announce  that  they  pre-  I 
f erred  to  wait  for  the  Bill,  I  doubt  whether  the  Government  would  I 
feel  itself  in  a  position  to  proceed  to  the  threatened  extremities.  f 
It  could  not,  while  pursuing  a  highly  unusual  and  irregular  f 

demand  of  its  own,  and  while  resisting  a  perfectly  normal  request  ! 

of  the  House  of  Lords,  approach  the  King  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  f 
Accession  and  urge  him  either  to  create  enough  Peers  to  swamp  I 
the  Opposition  in  the  Upper  House  at  once,  or  to  pledge  himself  to 
their  creation  in  the  event  of  a  Liberal  victory  at  the  polls.  For  j 
such  a  course  would  be  branded  from  every  Unionist  platform,  and 
would  undoubtedly  appear  to  the  electorate,  as  an  attempt  to 
press  the  Crown  unduly ;  and  Ministers,  if  they  are  wise,  if  they 
have  at  all  gauged  the  fervour  of  monarchical  devotion  which  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  death  of  King  Edward  and  by  the  over¬ 
powering  demonstrations  that  attended  his  lying-in-state  and  his  " 
funeral  ceremonies,  will  avoid  at  all  costs  even  the  appearance  I 
of  coercing  what  is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  the  most  potent 
institution  in  the  country.  Tactically,  therefore,  the  Lords  would  ; 
score  heavily,  and  would  place  the  Government  in  a  most  awkward  ► 

quandary  if  they  declined  to  debate  the  Resolutions  until  they  | 

had  been  submitted  to  them  in  the  customary  form  of  a  Bill. 

The  country  wnuld  fail  to  recognise  that  the  Government  had  any  I 

legitimate  grievance,  and  Mr.  Asquith  could  neither  resign  nor  I 

dissolve  without  incurring  far  greater  risks  and  a  far  greater  loss 
of  prestige  than  anybody  anticipated  six  weeks  ago.  Ministers 
would  be  all  but  compelled  to  introduce  their  Bill  in  an  autumn  ? 
session  and  to  follow  up  its  inevitable  rejection  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  another  January  election.  i 

But  this  would  amount  merely  to  a  postponement  and  embitter-  ) 
ment  of  the  strife,  not  to  its  cessation.  The  truce  is  no  truce  if 
it  is  used  by  either  side  as  a  cover  for  a  strategical  advantage. 
What  we  are  seeking,  what  all  moderate  men  are  hoping  for,  is  f 
a  way  out.  For  the  Lords  to  ignore  the  Veto  Resolutions  is  not 
a  way  out ;  it  is  a  way  that  ends  in  the  very  heart  of  the  morass. 

To  reject  them,  on  the  other  hand,  outright  is  to  bring  the  crisis 
to  an  immediate  head.  So  direct  a  challenge  the  Government  i 
could  not  if  it  would,  and  would  not  if  it  could,  overlook.  It  j 
must,  I  think,  be  very  obvious  to  a  dispassionate  looker-on  that 
the  Ministerialists,  rightly  or  wrongly,  do  not  dread  an  appeal 
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to  the  country,  and  that  among  the  rank  and  file,  among  the 
I  Radicals,  the  Labour  men  and  the  Irish  especially,  there  is  a 

1  strong  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  forcing  the  pace.  They  are 

far  more  confident  to-day  than  they  were  when  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  first  met.  They  have  passed  the  Budget ;  they  have  survived 
all  the  embarrassments  and  humiliations  that  beset  them  at  the 
opening  of  the  session ;  they  have  won  nearly  every  point  in  the 
Parliamentary  battle ;  they  have  held  enthusiastic  meetings  in  all 
’  parts  of  the  country ;  their  organisation  was  never  in  better  trim 
or  more  amply  endowed  with  funds  and  candidates  ;  for  all  fighting 
purposes  they  are  as  much  a  compact  and  united  force  on  the 
question  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  are  the  Unionists  on  the 
i  question  of  Tariff  Reform ;  their  majority  on  this  specific  issue  is 

a  solid  majority,  an  earnest  and  belligerent  majority;  and 
'  they  have  evolved  a  definite  policy  which,  whether  one  , 

approves  of  it  or  not,  is  at  least  a  wholesome  and  virile 
j  contrast  to  the  shuffling  negatives  of  the  Unionists,  wfflo  seem 

to  have  no  programme  of  their  own  either  in  regard  to  the 
Veto  or  to  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who  have 
been  forced  to  fall  back  on  Lord  Rosebery  for  their  single ,  solitary 
flash  of  constructive  statesmanship.  If,  therefore,  the  Lords 
reject  the  Veto  Resolutions  forthwith  nothing  can  prevent  the 
Government  from  pushing  on  with  their  original  plan  of  action.  ' 
The  Liberals,  I  repeat,  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  if  no  other 
honourable  and  satisfactory  alternative  presents  itself,  to  go  to 
I  the  King  with  their  request  for  guarantees,  to  resign  office  if  he 
declines  to  act  on  their  advice,  and  to  dissolve  Parliament  only 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  an  endorsement  of  their  pro¬ 
gramme  by  the  electorate  means,  in  case  of  need,  its  enforced 
adoption  by  the  House  of  Lords.  That  is  their  temper  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst ;  and  it  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  recognise  not  only  the  impolicy  of  seeming 
to  browbeat  the  Crown,  particularly  at  such  a  juncture  as  this, 
i  but  the  deep  national  desire  that  the  death  of  a  beloved  Monarch 
should  be  marked  by  the  restoration  of  Constitutional  peace ;  they 
I  have  paid  tribute  to  this  desire,  and  they  have  left  the  door  open 
to  a  possible  settlement  by  cancelling  some  hundreds,  if  not  some 
thousands,  of  meetings ;  they  have  done  and  said  nothing  since 
the  King’s  death  that  has  darkened  the  chances  of  a  friendly 
conference.  But  they  insist  that  the  initiative  must  come  from 
:  the  Opposition ;  that  the  Government  policy  has  been  formulated 

r  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  suggest 
its  withdrawal  or  modification ;  and  the  next  move — whether 
I  in  the  direction  of  hostilities  or  of  compromise — rests  with  the 
I  Unionists. 
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Such  being  the  situation,  or  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  vital 
elements  in  the  situation,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  grave  responsibility 
rests  at  this  moment  upon  the  Unionist  leaders.  It  falls  to  their 
lot  in  as  momentous  and  perplexing  a  crisis  as  this  country  has 
faced  for  two  hundred  years  to  say  the  word  that  will  either  make 
war  inevitable  or  that  will  open  up  a  pathway — a  dubious  path¬ 
way,  no  doubt,  and  full  of  pitfalls — to  a  possible  peace.  The 
moment  is  intensely  critical,  and  if,  now  that  the  hearts  of  the 
politicians  have  been  tragically  disposed  towards  harmony  and 
the  nation  has  been  moved  to  realise  itself  as  something  infinitely  j 
bigger  and  better  than  the  sum  of  all  parties ;  if,  now  that  the  ' 
deepest  mood  of  all  men  is  towards  conciliation ;  if  this  provi¬ 
dential  opportunity,  purchased  at  so  terrible  a  price,  is  allowed  to 
pass  unused,  it  may  never,  in  all  probability  it  will  never,  return. 

,  There  is  no  more  obviously  patriotic  work  before  the  statesmen 
of  this  country  than  that  of  preventing  a  General  Election  fought 
out  on  the  Constitutional  issue,  with  the  Crown  as  a  rallying-point 
of  party  defence  on  the  one  side,  though  not,  one  may  hope,  of 
party  attack  on  the  other.  To  settle  this  great  series  of  problems 
without  an  appeal  to  the  country — that  is  the  supreme  goal  to 
be  aimed  at.  Many  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  put  forward 
— such  as  that  of  an  ad  hoc  and  limited  Eeferendum  so  ably 
and  persuasively  advocated  by  Lord  Monteagle  and  the  Spectator ; 
such,  too,  as  Lord  Eosebery’s  plea  for  the  temporary  elimination 
of  the  fiscal  question — need  not,  with  this  object  in  view,  be  here 
considered  at  all ;  for  they  presuppose  that  very  appeal  to  the 
electorate  which  it  is  our  desire  to  avoid.  What,  then,  remains? 
Two  possibilities  and,  I  fear,  no  more  than  two.  One  is  that 
the  Lords  should  accept  the  abolition  of  their  Veto  on  finance 
while  agreeing  to  refer  the  Government’s  proposals  for  limiting 
their  Veto  on  ordinary  legislation  to  a  Special  Commission  or  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses.  The  other  is  the  suggestion 
powerfully  but  somewhat  paradoxically  advocated  by  Lord  Curzon 
towards  the  close  of  a  rattling  party  speech  he  delivered  at 
Eeading  on  May  5th.  “Could  any  serious  person,”  he  asked, 
“really  look  forward  with  any  equanimity  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  Constitution  was  to  be  pulled  backwards  and  forwards  in 
deference  to  the  accident  of  a  party  majority  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament?”  For  himself  he  frankly  owned  to  loathing  the 
prospect,  and  he  proposed  as  a  means  of  averting  it  a  conference 
between  five  Liberals  and  five  Unionists,  presided  over  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sitting  for  six  months 
behind  closed  doors  over  the  task  of  drafting  a  new  Constitution 
for  this  country. 

Is  such  a  conference,  or  any  conference  at  all,  a  possibility? 
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Would  it  not  need  two  Peels,  each  prepared  to  break  up  his  party 
for  his  country’s  good,  to  bring  it  about?  And  even  if  it  could 
be  convened,  what  chance  is  there,  when  the  influence  of  the 
present  mood  has  passed  away  and  the  old  elemental  fighting  spirit 
has  reasserted  itself,  that  it  would  lead  to  an  acceptable  settle¬ 
ment?  The  violence  of  the  courses  to  which  each  of  the  two 
main  parties  stands  committed,  and  the  Parliamentary  or  electoral 
difficulties  in  which  each  is  involved,  make  sacrifices,  and  heavy 
sacrifices  on  both  sides,  the  price  of  any  lasting  adjustment 
between  them.  Who  will  convince  the  Liberals  that  any  Con¬ 
stitutional  change  which  is  to  endure  must  be  the  work  of  all 
parties  and  cannot  represent  merely  the  views  or  interests  of  one 
of  them?  Who  will  persuade  the  Unionists  that  the  Lords  broke 
the  Constitution  last  November  and  that  the  only  way  to  restore  it 
is  to  assert  and  give  statutory  effect  to  the  unfettered  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  over  all  matters  of  finance?  Who  will 
bring  it  home  to  the  Coalition  that  this  country  will  not  per¬ 
manently  tolerate  a  Second  Chamber  that  is  deprived  of  the  power 
of  rejecting  “  Bills  other  than  Money  Bills  ”  ?  Who  will  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  Tariff  Reformers  that  they  cannot  hope  to  carry 
through  their  fiscal  revolution  or  to  the  Nationalists  that  they 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  Home  Rule,  as  a  side-issue  to  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  upheaval?  Who  will  enforce  it  upon  Liberalism  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  for  employment  only  in  the  gravest 
of  national  emergencies,  and  that  to  invoke  it  for  purely  party 
purposes  is  in  the  long  run  to  degrade  it  and  destroy  it  for  all 
purposes?  Who,  finally,  will  make  it  plain  to  the  Unionists  that 
the  Liberals  have  a  rational  grievance  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  to  the  Liberals  that  the  way  to  remedy  that  grievance  is  not 
to  make  the  Upper  Chamber  politically  impotent  but  to  reorganise 
it  from  within?  I  look  round  and  I  see  no  statesman  untram¬ 
melled,  powerful,  persuasive  enough  to  turn  to  national  account 
the  propitious  influences  and  emotions  of  the  hour,  to  stop  this 
dire  drift  towards  a  whirlpool  of  chaos  and  faction,  to  make  a 
final  stand  for  safety  and  sanity.  I  see  none — unless,  indeed,  it 
be  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fifth. 


Sydney  Brooks. 
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The  Story  of  the  Yald  Concession.  | 

II  I 

The  term  during  which  the  wish  to  utilise  the  Briner  lumber 
concession  might  have  been  expressed  ended  on  February  1st,  ; 
1899.  As  yet  the  forester  Tikhonoff  had  not  returned,  nor  were 
the  bearings  of  the  question  quite  clear ;  and  for  that  reason  the 
term  allowed  for  giving  a  reply  was,  at  my  request,  prolonged  by  i 
Briner  until  May  1st,  1899.  j 

On  February  5th,  1899,  it  was  decided  to  build  the  South 
Manchurian  branch  of  the  railway  from  the  Chinese  junction  to 
Mukden  and  Port  Arthur.  The  Eastern  Chinese  Eailway  Com-  i 

pany  had  received  a  concession  from  the  Chinese  Emperor  for  [ 

the  construction  of  this  line,  and  it  soon  set  to  work.  Thus  the  i 

Ministries  of  Finances  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  considered  it  most  i 

advantageous  to  run  a  line  through  the  densely  populated  South  i 

Manchuria,  and  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  expedition  ■; 

to  Corea,  they  relinquished  the  plan  of  seeking  an  outlet  to  an 
ice-free  port  by  Girin,  Kapsan,  and  Port  Shestakoff. 

On  March  4th  the  third  communication  about  the  Hague 
Conference  was  issued.  I 

Having  assumed  an  active  role  in  the  Far  East,  and  ear-marked 
Manchuria  as  the  object  of  their  endeavours,  the  Ministers  who 
were  responsible  for  the  consequences  held  that,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  interests  and  for  the  coming  struggle  with  Japan, 
it  would  be  feasible  to  restrict  themselves  to  diplomatic  treaties 
and  financial  measures.  They  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  force 
alone  commands  the  respect  of  the  East.  . 

All  the  members  of  the  expedition  came  gradually  to  St.  Peters-  I 

hurg,  and  began  to  draw  up  their  narrative.  Ensign  Zvegintseff, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Baron  Korff,  and  Engineer  N.  G.  Mikhail- 
ofEsky  had  the  honour,  on  March '9th,  1899,  of  giving  their  j 
impressions  of  their  travels  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  it 
was  vouchsafed  them  to  receive  the  monarch’s  thanks.  Mean-  I 
while  I  received  the  order  to  draft  the  statutes  for  the  East  | 
Asiatic  Company,  an  estimate  for  the  railway  surveys  from  Girin  » 
to  Pektusan  on  the  Yalu  river,  and  also  a  programme  of  further  p 
activity.  Soon  after  this  Bezobrazoff  came  back  from  Nice. 

Although  the  order  had  been  given,  when  the  statutes  of  the  y 
East  Asiatic  Company  were  being  elaborated,  to  bear  well  in  | 
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mind  that  the  enterprise  was  to  bear  a  purely  private  character, 
it  became  again  impossible  to  carry  out  this  behest  in  view  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Finance  Ministry.  For  numerous  people, 
whose  participation  was  desirable,  fought  shy  of  taking  part  in 
a  venture  which  lacked  the  goodwill  of  the  Minister  of  Finances. 

A  private  East  Asiatic  Company  might  have  been  useful  to  some 
extent  by  creating  real  Russian  interests  in  Corea,  but  it  could 
not  possibly  serve  as  the  diplomatic  instrument  of  the  Government 
in  the  Far  East.  Private  enterprise  pursues  personal  profit,  and 
it  is  preposterous  that  private  persons  should  be  forced  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  sometimes  to  their  own  detri¬ 
ment.  Desirous  of  steering  clear  of  remonstrances,  I  solicited 
permission  to  take  no  part  in  the  future  company  if  it  was  an 
exclusively  private  concern.  Concurring  in  my  view,  Bezo- 
brazoff,  on  the  initiative  of  Count  I.  I.  Vorontseff-Dashkoff,  had 
the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  a  suggestion  ^  to  detach  the 
Board  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  and  make  that  an  independent 
institution  presided  over  by  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailo- 
vitch,  and  to  create  a  special  commercial  branch  of  the  Volunteer 
Fleet,  and  under  its  protection  to  deploy  the  activity  of  a  semi- 
ofBcial  East  Asiatic  Trading  Company. 

But  this  proposal  encountered  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  person 
of  the  General  Admiral.  And  after  long  reports  and  the  exchange 
of  opinions  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up.  After  that  Count  I.  I. 
Vorontseff-Dashkoff  and  Bezobrazoff,  unable  to  discern  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  achieving  any  serious  results,  went  abroad.  I  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  final  report  and  working  the  matter 
out  to  an  issue.  I  then  petitioned  for  an  authorisation  to  abandon 
the  scheme  of  acquiring  the  concessions  and  to  invest  the  entire 
business  with  the  character  of  a  geographical  expedition.  None 
the  less,  it  was  reckoned  necessary  to  acquire  the  concession  in 
order  to  transfer  it  subsequently  to  a  private  Russian  company 
for  exploitation.  For  lack  of  time  the  forester  Tikhonoff  had  been 
unable  thoroughly  to  survey  the  forests  on  the  river  Yalu,  and 
for  that  reason  I  managed  to  persuade  Briner  to  cede  his  rights 
over  the  lumber  concession  for  85,000  roubles  and  to  forgo  all 
claims  to  further  profit.  As  the  members  of  the  expedition 
brought  back  cartographical  materials,  the  War  Minister  ordered 
two  topographers  of  the  Military  Topographical  Department  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Baron  Korff.^ 

In  settlement  of  all  accounts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  Briner  concession,  112,000  roubles  were  allotted.  It  w’as  thus 
arranged  that  the  entire  Corean  Expedition,  the  purchase  of  the 
concession,  Arc.,  Arc.,  should  cost  about  235,000  roubles.®  On. 

(1)  No.  76.  (2)  Nos.  77  and  78.  (3)  Nos.  79  and  80. 
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April  28th,  1899,  I  again  solicited  an  authorisation  not  to  acquire 
the  Briner  lumber  concession,  because  to  my  thinking  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  would  be  valuable  only  in  connection  with  a  general  plan  of 
action  in  the  Far  East  which  was  already  outlined.^  After  the 
General  Admiral  had  refused  to  detach  the  Volunteer  Fleet  from 
the  Ministry,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch  declined 
to  concern  himself  further  in  the  “Corean  business,”  and  received 
permission  from  the  Emperor  to  present  merely  an  account  of  the 
expedition  and  a  proposal  respecting  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  Briner  contract.  As  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  transfer  the 
lumber  concession  to  private  hands,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
cede  it  to  the  Navy  Department.  But  that  also  failed.^ 

On  May  6th,  1899,  the  first  sitting  of  the  Hague  Conference  was 
held. 

After  this,  a  historical  narrative  of  the  undertaking  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  A.  M.  Bezobrazoff,®  and  permission  was  solicited  to 
transfer  the  concession  temporarily  to  Matyunin  and  M.  0. 
Albert,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  Corean  Lumber  (Russian)  Com¬ 
pany,  as  was  demanded  by  the  terms  of  the  concession.  Matyunin 
had  been  relieved  of  his  functions  as  Consul  in  Melbourne,  had 
been  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  had  received  the  special  mission  “  of  attracting  Russian  people 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  Corean  timber  concession  and,  in  case 
it  (a  company)  was  organised,  to  transfer  to  it  the  rights  acquired 
from  N.  I.  Neporoshneff.”  On  June  26th,  1899,  the  transfer  by 
N.  I.  Neporoshneff  to  Matyunin  and  Albert  of  the  rights  of  the 
timber  concession  was  formulated.  And  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  notified  of  this.* 

On  August  2nd,  1899,  I  had  the  happiness  to  present  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  members  of  the  expedition,  and  also  to  lay 
before  him  an  account  and  narrative  of  its  entire  activity. 
Although  the  timber  concession  had  not  been  utilised  to  the  extent 
anticipated,  the  expedition  had  none  the  less  succeeded  (1)  in 
drawing  up  a  description  of  Northern  Corea  from  the  military, 
statistical,  economic,  geological,  and  climatic  points  of  view; 
(2)  in  taking  land  surveys  of  about  3,000  versts;  (3)  in  studying 
the  rivers  Tiumen  and  Yalu ;  (4)  in  making  rapid  surveys  for  a 
railway  between  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur;  (5)  in  studying 
Port  Shestakoff  and  elucidating  its  prime  importance  for  Russia ; 
(6)  in  acquiring  the  conviction  that  the  population  of  Northern 
Corea  harbours  sympathy  for  Russians  and  is  awaiting  their 
coming,  and  also  that  the  Japs  have  not  yet  penetrated  to  there.® 
Then  all  the  cartographical  materials  were  handed  over  to  the 


(1)  Nos.  81  and  82.  (2)  No.  83.  (3)  Nos.  84  and  85. 

(4)  Nos.  86  and  87.  (5)  Nos.  87,  88,  and  89. 
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War  Minister,  and  Lieutenant  Baron  Korff  was  charged,  together 
with  Ensign  Zvegintseff,  with  the  work  of  tracing  a  map  of 
Northern  Corea. ^ 

On  August  16th,  1899,  I  informed  Baron  V.  B.  Fredericksz 
by  letter  2  that  active  Councillor  of  State  Matyunin  had  been 
entrusted,  in  addition  to  the  Briner  timber  concession,  with  the 
work  of  liquidating  the  affairs  of  the  expedition  to  Northern 
Corea,  and  that  I  had  been  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  further 
course  of  the  concern.  Thus  ended  a  labour  of  nearly  nineteen 
months,  which  had  for  its  object  the  creation  of  Russian  real 
economic  interests  in  Corea,  on  the  basis  of  which  we  were  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  Americans  and  the  Japs  and  to  hinder 
a  rapprochement  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Ill 

When,  on  August  13th,  1899,  active  Councillor  of  State 
Matyunin  and  M.  0.  Albert  received  the  Briner  concession,  they 
were  instructed  to  form  a  private  Russian  company  for  the  ex¬ 
ploiting  of  Corean  forests  and  of  the  Suchan  timber,®  but  with 
the  absolute  condition  attached  that  “they  were  to  go  to  work  in 
the  character  of  private  persons,  who  had  casually  obtained  the 
Corean  timber  concession.”  Starting  with  the  assumption  that 
he  would  find  most  friends  of  this  affair  among  local  workers 
acquainted  with  the  timber  industry  and  timber  trade  in  the  Far 
East,  Matyunin  requested  the  Vladivostok  branch  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank^  to  extend  to  him  the  necessary  helping  hand,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  entered  into  relations  with  a  large  number 
of  persons  both  in  European  Russia  and  in  the  Far  East.®  M.  O. 
Albert,  on  his  side,  brought  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  Moscow  capitalists.  But  all  those  efforts  failed  :  nobody 
would  venture  into  an  enterprise  which  lacked  the  support  of 
the  Minister  of  Finances. 

As  already  stated.  Privy  Councillor  Neporoshneff,  while  at 
Seoul,  drew  up  with  the  consent,  in  principle,  of  the  Corean 
Emperor  and  the  then  Ministers  of  the  Court  and  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  outlines  of  a  contract  by  which  Neporoshneff  should 
acquire  the  highest  administrative  sway  over,  and  full  power  to 
dispose  of,  all  the  mineral  wealth  of  Corea,  and  should  receive 
by  way  of  retribution  for  his  labours  in  the  matter  20  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profits.  Besides  the  material  advantages,  this  treaty, 
in  the  hands  of  Russian  business  men ,  might  be  of  enormous  advan- 

(1)  Nob.  90,  91,  and  92.  (2)  No.  94. 

(3)  Letter  of  V.  M.  Van  Larlarsky  to  the  Ministe'^  of  the  Imperial  Court  of 
August  16th,  1899.  No.  94.  (4)  (Affair  No.  7.) 

(5)  Loco  citato.  Also  3,  8,  13,  14,  16,  21,  22,  30,  35,  37,  41,  42,  and  44. 
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tage  to  the  Russian  cause  in  Corea  :  the  head  of  the  projected 
chief  Mining  Department  in  Seoul  was  to  occupy  a  more  im¬ 
portant  position  even  than  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Customs, 
and  a  corresponding  position  would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
provincial  agents  of  this  department.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  strength  at  that  moment  of  the  party  of  the  “Club 
of  Independents,”  who  were  hostile  to  foreigners,  and  also  of  the 
departure  of  M.  Neporoshneff  from  Seoul,  the  signing  of  the 
contract  was  postponed  until  a  more  propitious  occasion,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Corean  Ministers  already  mentioned,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  diplomatic  representative  at 
Seoul.  Although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  favourable  moment 
arrived  soon  afterwards  for  ratifying  the  treaty  by  affixing  the 
seals  of  Government,  the  plan  was  not  executed,  because,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  energetic  solicitations  of  Privy  Councillor 
Matyunin,  the  sum  needed  was  not  given. ^  The  Russian  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  in  Seoul  did,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining 
from  the  Corean  Emperor  a  written  promise  to  realise  the  scheme 
as  soon  as  the  disorders  should  cease.  And  with  this  one  had  to 
be  contented  for  the  time  being. ^  As  ensuing  events  showed, 
this  promise,  wffiich  conferred  upon  N.  I.  Neporoshneff  the  right 
of  priority  to  the  concession  of  Corea’s  mineral  riches,  might 
have  become  a  most  efficacious  implement  of  Russian  policy  in  the 
Far  East,  and  if  this  valuable  right  wa^  not  utilised  in  good  time, 
that  was  owing  solely  to  the  too  feeble  support  given  to  the  cause 
of  the  mining  concession  by  the  Russian  Departments  of  Finances 
and  Foreign  Affairs.  But  very  soon  circumstances  rendered  this 
question  acute. 

In  autumn,  1899,  an  American  citizen  named  Hunt,®  who 
already  possessed  a  concession  for  auriferous  sands  in  the  province 
of  Penyan  received  from  the  Corean  Court  Ministry  a  proposal  to 
exploit  the  mineral  riches  belonging  to  this  department  throughout 
all  Corea.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  5,000,000 
yen,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent.,  and  to  assign 
18  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  this  enterprise  to  the  Emperor. 
But  the  contract  for  this  transaction  was  never  signed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Corean  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
ratify  it.  That  Ministry  recognised  the  prior  claim  of  Privy 
Councillor  Neporoshneff  to  concessions  of  this  kind.  At  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  same  claim,  our  representative 
in  Seoul  succeeded  in  hindering  the  conclusion  of  a  like  transaction 

(1)  No.  1.  (Affair  No.  5.  Corean  Mining  Concession.) 

(2)  No.  2.  (Affair  No.  5.  Corean  Mining  Concession.) 

(3)  No.  3.  (Affair  No.  5.) 

(4)  At  the  present  moment,  even  during  the  war,  the  American  company 
founded  by  Hunt  is  working  successfully. 
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I  with  an  English  syndicate  for  the  exploitation  of  coal  mines 
belonging  to  the  Government.  The  interest  displayed  by 
n  Americans  and  Englishmen  shows  what  wealth  Corean  minerals 

f  represent  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  it  was  a  most  important  thing  to  have  the  Corean  Government’s 

I  confirmation  of  Privy  Councillor  Neporoshneff’s  prior  right  in  the 

1|  matter.  Nor  was  it  only  by  Coreans  that  this  right  was  acknow- 

I  ledged.  The  American  representative  at  Seoul,  Allen,  applied 

1  to  the  Imperial  Mission  with  an  official  question  whether  Nepor- 

1  oshneff  intends  to  insist  on  his  right  of  priority  to  the  mineral 

wealth,  and  declared  that  Hunt,  if  he  should  receive  the  conces¬ 
sion,  was  ready  to  accept  Eussian  capital  in  the  enterprise. 
Maty  unin,  informed  of  those  circumstances  by  the  Ministry  of 
I  Foreign  Affairs,  immediately  reported  by  telegraph  to  Baron 
I  Fredericksz,  in  Darmstadt,  on  the  subject,  asking  him  to  send 
instructions,  which  he  said  he  needed,  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  right  to  the  Corean  mining  concession  had  not  been  transferred 
■  to  him  together  with  the  other  matters,  but  was  inscribed  under 
the  name  of  Privy  Councillor  Neporoshneff.  Baron  Fredericksz 
telegraphed  to  Matyunin,  October  27th,  that  Neporoshneff  had 

Ibeen  ordered  to  cede  to  him  his  right  to  the  concession  and  that 
Matyunin  is  ordered  to  acquaint  the  Finance  Minister  with  the 
I  details  of  the  business,  who  in  turn  will  bring  his  recommendation 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.^ 

]  Congruously  with  that  order,  Neporoshneff  transferred  by  a  letter, 
j  dated  October  27th,  his  rights  to  the  Corean  mining  concession 
I  to  Privy  Councillor  Matyunin,^  who  on  the  same  day  set  forth  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  a  memorandum  to  Secretary  of 
State  Witte.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Finance  Minister  in  this 
memorandum  of  October  27th  that  the  realisation  of  the  Corean 
mining  concession  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  possible  a  close 
intercourse  with  the  Corean  monarch  and  the  restoration  of  our 
predominant  influence  not  only  in'  Seoul ,  but  also  in  the  provinces  ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  extent  of  the  mineral  riches 
of  Corea  offers  a  thorough  guarantee  for  the  material  side  of  the 
venture,  and  that  there  is  thus  good  ground  for  anticipating  that 
with  a  favourable  state  of  the  exchange,  it  will  be  possible  to 
attract  Russian  capital  to  the  loan,  and  for  organising  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  Corea.  At  the  present  moment,  in  order  not  to  let  slip 
the  auspicious  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  begin  negotiations, 
a  money  advance  from  the  Government  is  indispensable ;  as  for 
the  amount,  that  will  be  determined  when  the  subject  is  being 
discussed  in  detail. 

(1)  No.  5.  (Affair  No.  5.)  (2)  No.  6.  (Affair  No.  !5.) 

VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.S.  4  A 

i 
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S.  Y.  Witte  received  Matyunin  on  the  same  day,  and  promised  P 
that  the  money  for  the  loan  would  doubtless  be  forthcoming,  L 
although  it  is  needed  in  the  south  of  Bussia,  where  there  is  a  I 
failure  of  the  crops.  In  consequence  of  this  mishap,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  advocate  a  loan  from  any  foreign  bank.  At  the  sanie 
time,  the  Finance  Minister  stated  that  if  this  bank  agreed  to 
supply  the  needful  6,000,000  roubles  for  the  Corean  loan,  on  easy  ; 
terms,  it  would  be  authorised  to  open  a  branch  office  at  Vladivo¬ 
stok.  A  certain  commissioner  ^  gave  it  as  his  opinion  to  Matyunin  1 
that  a  certain  bank  w’ould  consent  to  finance  the  loan  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms,  but  only  if  it  had  the  certitude  that  the 
Finance  Minister’s  promise  to  authorise  the  opening  of  a  branch 
bank  at  Vladivostok  would  be  fulfilled ;  and  for  that  reason  he 
requested  Matyunin  to  produce  the  written  consent  of  the 
Minister,  wdiich  he  might  use  in  negotiating  with  the  bank.  i 
Matyunin  informed  S.  Y.  Witte  without  delay  of  this  favourable  I 
attitude  of  the  bank  agent  towards  the  loan,  and  on  the  same 
day  personally  set  before  him  all  the  other  data  and  information 
necessary  for  the  rejxrrt  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  together 
with  his  views,  wdiich  are  given  at  length  in  the  memorandum 
dated  November  Ist.^ 

In  this  way  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  f 
grandiose  undertakings  in  the  extreme  East — the  affair  of  the  ^ 

mining  concession — was  found  at  this  date  in  the  hands  of  S.  Y. 
Witte.  And  on  him  alone  it  depended  now  to  give  the  enterprise  i 
this  direction  or  that.  i 

On  November  8th  Matyunin  received  a  letter  from  the  Finance 
Minister,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  had 
on  November  5th  given  this  order  :  “The  participation  of  the  ‘ 
Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the  Corean  mining  concession,  in  what¬ 
ever  shape  or  form,  is  to  be  refused.” 

This  unexpected  result  of  the  petition  moved  Privy  Councillor 
INIatyunin  to  request  immediately  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Finance  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  apparent 
misunderstanding.  S.  Y*.  Witte  told  Matyunin  that  “he  docs  not 
regard  the  enterprise,  which  was  conceived  and  conducted  inde¬ 
pendently  of  him,  and  was  (wen  concealed  from  him,  as  serious, 
and  that  he  therefore  absolutely  refuses  to  finther  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.”  In  conclusion,  he  added  ;  “Let  tho.se  who  started 
the  idea  carry  it  out.”  S.  Y.  Witte’s  refusal,  expres.sed  in  such 
categorical  terms,  to  extend  any  support,  financial  or  moral, 
raised  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  enterprise.  This 
turn  of  affairs  dealt  a  hard  blow'  to  Matyunin  in  particular,  who. 
in  his  capacity  as  Imperial  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Seoul,  had  been  ^ 
(1)  The  name  is  illegible.  (2)  No.  7.  (Affair  No.  5.)  ’z 
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insti  uctud  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  defend  Neporosh- 
neff’s  rights  to  the  mining  concession,  and  had  now  to  take  this 
concession  over  himself,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
what  had  been  achieved  by  dint  of  arduous  endeavours,  viz.,  the 
bestowal  on  Itussian  business  men  of  an  undertaking  undoubtedly 
advantageous  to  Eussia  from  a  political  point  of  view.  In  view  of 
this  jNfatyunin  addressed  a  letter  to  Baron  Fredcricksz  on 
November  9th,  requesting  that  Privy  Councillor  Neporoshneff 
.should  immediately  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ask  that  his  claims  to  the  mining  concession  should  no  longer  be 
supported.^  This  withdrawal  from  the  business  would  at  least 
keep  our  Far  Eastern  policy  from  compromising  itself  once  more. 

Some  time  after  this  Matyunin,  aware  of  the  enormous  damage 
to  the  Eussian  cause  w'hich  would  be  inflicted  by  this  surrender 
of  the  right  of  priority  to  the  Corean  mining  concession,  a  sur¬ 
render  w'hich  was  not  based  on  any  serious  consideration,  made 
another  attempt  to  enlist  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Finances  in  the  cause.  He  laid  a  memorandum  before  them 
(November  20th  and  December  3rd),^  in  which  he  said  that  if 
at  present  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  give  any 
material  support  to  the  enterprise ,  it  was  indispensable  at  the  very 
least  to  avail  ourselves  of  Hunt’s  proposal  to  take  Eussians  into 
his  company  and  not  to  hand  over  Corea  entirely  to  Americans 
fora  long  term  of  years.  He  accordingly  asked  for  some  support, 
were  it  only  of  a  moral  character.  Count  Muravieff,  who  previous 
to  this  had  favoured  the  idea  of  floating  a  Corean  loan  with  the 
help  of  a  foreign  bank,  now"  explained  that  by  “German  capital  ” 
he  meant  “Baltic  capital,”  but  he  could  not  refuse  his  co-operation 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  rights  to  the  mining  concession 
registered  in  Neporoshneff ’s  name,  seeing  that  he  recognised  the 
political  importance  of  the  stipulation  betw"een  Hunt  and  the 
Corean  Government,  the  draft  of  which  had  been  laid  by 
Matyunin  before  the  First  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  S.  Y.  Witte  showed  himself  indifferent  to  Matyunin’s 
new"  solicitations.  Then  N.  G.  Matyunin  requested  Van 
Larlarsky  to  inform  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch 
of  the  extremely  difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his 
uncertain  relations  towards  the  interested  Departments.^ 

Congruously  with  the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Eussian  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Seoul  supported 
Matyunin’s  proposal,  and  on  January  11  th,  1900,  reported  by 
telegraph  ^  that  the  Emperor  had  intimated  to  him  his  decision  to 
sign  the  contract  with  Neporoshneff.  and  that  all  that  wms  now 

(1)  No.  10.  (2)  Nos.  11  and  12.  (Affair  No.  5.) 

{7>)  Letter  of  December  25th,  1899.  (4)  No.  13. 
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needed  was  to  delegate  a  man  invested  with  the  powers  of  an  I 
attorney.  Privy  Councillor  Matyunin  asked  the  Ministry  to  I 
notify  Councillor  of  State  Pavloff,  and  to  request  him  to  choose  • 
whomsoever  he  wished.^  On  February  23rd  Councillor  of  State 
Pavloff  telegraphed  that  he  recommended  Ginsburg  for  this — the 
well-known  contractor  for  our  Pacific  Squadron.-  As  M. 
Matyunin  assented  to  this  choice,  Ginsburg  was  summoned  by 
telegraph  from  Japan,  and  soon  reached  Seoul.  Seemingly,  all 
that  now  remained  was  to  enter  into  negotiations,  the  success  of 
which  w'as  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  the  affair  of  the  mining 
concession  was  evidently  destined  to  encounter  a  fresh  hindrance, 
and  this  time  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
on  the  very  eve,  so  to  say,  had  been  assisting  Matyunin.  On 
March  1.5th  Matyunin  was  summoned  to  A.  K.  Bazili,  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Count  IMuravieff  had  given  orders  that  hence¬ 
forth  his  despatches  were  not  to  be  ciphered.  Moreover,  Matyunin 
learned  from  a  private  source  that  a  telegram  had  been  sent  to 
Pavloff  instructing  him  to  treat  the  concessions  that  had  been 
transferred  to  Matyunin  as  a  thoroughly  private  affair,  and  the 
telegram  was  couched  in  terms  so  unfavourable  to  Matyunin  that 
all  hopes  of  any  further  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Pavloff  were 
extinct.  All  this  proves  clearly  that  Matyunin’s  activity  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  Ministers  of  Finances  and  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  called  forth  their  determined  opposition. 

In  consequence  of  Van  Larlarsky’s  refusal  to  take  any  part  in 
the  enterprise  of  Matyunin  and  Albert,  Captain  A.  M.  Abaza  was 
made  a  partner  at  the  close  of  October,  1899.  At  that  time  the 
Boer  War  broke  out. 


IV 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1899  the  Government  received  tidings 
that  a  large  number  of  Americans  were  spontaneously  about  to 
cross  over  to  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula  in  quest  of  gold,  which  had, 
it  was  alleged,  been  found  there  in  great  quantities  by  American 
engineers.  At  first  the  idea  of  despatching  at  once  a  Government 
expedition  was  mooted,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned  on  the  ground 
that  a  similar  expedition  (in  1895-8)  to  the  territory  of  Okhotsk 
had  proved  extremely  expensive  and  utterly  devoid  of  practical 
results.  Finally  it  w^as  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Then  Colonel  Van  Larlarsky  came  forward,  solely  as  a 
private  individual,  and  made  a  proposal  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Imperial  Domains  to  send  an  expedition  to  the 
Chukotsk  Peninsula  at  his  own  expense,  on  condition  that  he 
(1)  No.  14.  (Affair  No.  5.)  (2)  No.  15.  (Affair  No.  5.) 
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should  have  exclusive  rights  of  prospecting  and  working  there  for 
a  definite  term  of  years.  This  proposal  evoked  the  entire  sympathy 
of  all  the  Departments  concerned,  was  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Imperial  Domains, 
and  received  the  Imperial  sanction.  On  this  occasion  it  pleased 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  express  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Imperial  Domains  his  satisfaction  that  this  undertaking  had 
been  taken  over  by  Van  Larlarsky,  whose  energy  was  known  to 
him.  On  April  17th,  1900,  Van  Larlarsky  signed  a  contract  with 
the  IMining  Department,  which  bestowed  upon  him  only  for  a 
term  of  five  years  the  exclusive  right  of  prospecting  and  working 
gold  in  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula  on  payment  to  the  Government 
of  3  per  cent,  of  the  gold  obtained. 

It  was  semi-officially  notified  to  Van  Lai’larsky  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  would  set  out  at  his  own  personal  risk  and  would  have 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  resources  of  which  he  disposed ;  in  other 
words,  if  there  chanced  to  be  Americans  on  the  Peninsula,  he 
must  deal  with  them  himself  as  best  he  could.  At  that  time  the 
Chukotsk  country  was  absolutely  unknown  :  its  coasts  were  un¬ 
protected,  and  there  was  no  representative  of  Russian  power  there. 
On  the  opposite  American  shore  (120  versts  across  the  straits) 
three  cities  had  sprung  up  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  fever. 
That  circumstance  moved  Van  Ijarlarsky  to  enlist  foreigners  in 
the  enterprise,  especially  in  view  of  the  necessity — should  gold 
be  found — of  obtaining  a  large  capital,  which  Russia  could  not 
supply.  .  .  .  Before  the  contract  with  the  Mining  Department 
was  signed.  Van  Larlarsky  solicited  and  received  from  the  com¬ 
petent  authorities  the  authorisation  to  take  foreigners  into  the 
business.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  British  subject,  named  Baker 
—as  a  representative  of  a  great  syndicate — became  an  associate 
in  the  enterprise.  Finance  Minister  Witte  welcomed  Van 
Larlarsky ’s  undertaking,  and  approved  his  decision  to  attract 
foreigners  to  it.  At  the  cost  of  the  associates,  the  expedition  was 
rigged  out,  under  the  lead  of  mining  engineer  Bogdanovitch. 
Rumours  were  rife  that  the  expedition  would  have  to  drive  the 
other  American  gold-seekers  by  force  from  the  Peninsula  of 
Chukotsk.  The  Minister  of  War  offered  to  send  a  battalion  of 
rifles,  but  Van  Larlarsky,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Baker  wielded 
a  certain  influence  in  America,  hoped  to  pull  through  with  his 
own  resources.  Consequently  he  asked  that  only  five  Cossacks 
of  Kamtschatka  and  three  sailors  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
engineer  Bogdanovitch. 

His  Majesty,  displaying  an  interest  in  the  occurrences  that  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  arrival  of  the  exjiedition,  deigned  to  receive  Van 
Larlarsky  in  audience  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his  report  on 
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the  subject.  It  turned  out  that  all  the  rumours  about  the  passage 
of  American  gold-hunters  to  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula  were  inven¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  expedition  had  no  misunderstandings  with  the 
inhabitants.  Van  Larlarsky  had  the  happiness  to  tell  his  Imperial 
Majesty  that  he  profoundly  regretted  that  it  had  not  fallen  to 
his  lot  to  work  in  the  semi-official  East  Asiatic  Company,  that  he 
would  now  test  his  powers  in  a  great  private  venture  in  the  extreme 
East,  although  he  w^as  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  under¬ 
taking  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  various  State  Departments  were 
not  at  one  as  to  the  advantage  of  admitting  foreigners  to  participate 
in  such  affairs.  As  for  his  own  opinion.  Van  Larlarsky  considered 
it  impossible  to  dis[X3nse  with  foreigners  on  account  of  our  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  Ear  East. 

The  interest  manifested  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  results 
of  Van  Larlarsky’s  expedition  subsequently  furnished  a  pretext 
to  evil-minded  persons  to  launch  the  report  that  personages  of 
high  station  (the  allusion  wms  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  iSIikhailovitch)  w’ere  taking  part  in  the  Chukotsk 
concern.  In  the  notions  of  the  public  a  near  connection  was 
deliberately  assumed  between  the  Corean  lumber  concession  and 
the  Chukotsk  expedition.  Ignorance  of  geography  confirmed  this 
error,  for  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  convince  even  officials  that  the 
Cape  of  Chukotsk  is  not  the  extremity  of  Kamtschatka. 

V 

Let  us  return  to  the  doings  of  N.  G.  Matyunin. 

In  Briner’s  forest  concession,  wffiich  had  been  ceded  by  N.  I. 
Neporoshneff  to  INIatyunin  and  Albert,  w’as  included  the  timber 
on  the  island  of  Dajalet,  which  is  on  the  route  of  vessels  plying 
between  the  Corean  Straits  and  the  Bay  of  Peter  the  Great.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  this  island  might  have  strategical  importance 
independently  of  the  commercial  value  of  its  timber.  The  island 
of  Dajalet  had  been  described  in  1888  by  the  commander  of  the 
corvette  Vitynz,  Adjutant  Makaroff  but  more  detailed  and  fresher 
information  was  needed ,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  indispensable 
to  ascertain  wffiat  quantities  of  suitable  timber  were  on  the  island. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  these  questions  a  reconnoitring 
committee  w^as  organised.  As  the  data  that  such  an  expedition 
might  be  expected  to  furnish  w’ould  be  of  great  importance,  it  was 
decided  to  ask  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy  to  despatch  a  w'arship  to 
Dajalet  with  the  expedition.  At  the  same  time  a  request  was 
preferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Japs  should 
be  forbidden  to  cut  down  timber  on  the  island. 

(1)  Supplement  No.  I. 
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Although  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy  consented  to  despatch  a 
warship  to  Dajaiet,  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  Vice- 
Admiral  Gildebrand,  did  not  send  the  cruiser  Admiral  Korniloff 
until  October,^  after  he  had  had  two  communications  from  the 
Ministry.  On  board  this  vessel  the  senior  inspector  of  forests, 
Kochetkolf,  from  Vladivostok,  embarked  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  woods.  He  was  given  leave  of  absence  with  this 
object  in  view  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Imperial 
Domains.  At  this  time  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  received 
at  first  an  oral ,  and  subsequently  a  written ,  undertaking  from  the 
Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Viscount  Aoki,  that 
Japanese  subjects  w'ould  be  forbidden  to  cut  down  trees  on  the 
island  of  Dajaiet.^  But  towards  the  middle  of  October  Baron 
hosen  reported  that  Viscount  Aoki  had  informed  him  that  the 
dissatisfaction  caused  i,»y  this  measure  among  the  Jap  residents 
on  the  island  of  Dajaiet  was  such  that  the  Government  saw  itself 
obliged  to  postpone  their  removal  from  the  island  until  November 
•SOth.*  But  subsequent  reports  showed  that  the  assurances  given 
by  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  predatory  cutting  down  of  the  forests  of  Dajaiet  by  the 
Japs  was  not  discontinued.^ 

The  Dajaiet  expedition  succeeded  in  making  but  a  perfunctory 
examination  of  the  island,  for  it  remained  there  only  ten  days. 
Inspector  Kochetkoff,  on  his  return  to  Vladivostok,  reported  by 
telegraph  that  the  island  of  Dajaiet  is  not  accessible  to  vessels  of 
deep  draught,  that  it  has  no  bays,  and  that  its  woods,  long  since 
cut  down  and  burned,  represent  an  infinitesimally  small  value.® 
In  view  of  this  unfavourable  estimate  and  of  the  consequent 
declaration  of  the  Alinistry  of  the  Navy  that  the  island  was  useless 
for  strategic  purposes,®  it  was  decided  to  realise  the  concessionary 
rights  over  Dajaiet,  were  it  only  financially,  in  order  to  lessen  by 
that  much  the  total  costs.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  seemed 
possible  then  because  offers  were  received  from  various  Japanes<' 
capitalists  to  rent  the  island  and  to  pay  the  entire  sum  in  advance.^ 
The  fact  is  that  the  Japs,  recognising,  as  it  seemed,  the  legality 
of  Russia’s  claims  to  Dajaiet  and  discerning  the  extreme  import¬ 
ance  of  possessing  this  island,  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  large 
sum.  They  offered  200,000  roubles  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.® 
But  in  order  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  the  desired  result,  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  them  on  secretly.  And  for  this  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Russian  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Seoul  was  indispens- 

(1)  Supplements.  Nos.  16  and  24. 

(2)  Supplements,  Nos.  7,  25,  26,  27.  (Affair  XI.  Island  Dajaiet.) 

(3)  Supplement  No.  29.  (4)  Supplements  Nos.  17,  31,  and  114. 

(5)  Supplements  Nos.  31  and  51.  (6)  Supplement  No.  7. 

(7)  Supplement  No,  33.  (8)  Supplement  No.  52. 
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able.  But  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  looked  upon  the  lumber 
concession  as  an  ordinary  private  commercial  transaction,  at  first  | 
declined  to  convey  ciphered  telegrams,  and  subsequently  refused  » 
not  only  the  cipher  but  also  every  other  kind  of  help. 

Meanwhile  the  Imperial  Legation  in  Corea  unexpectedly 
reported  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1900,  that  an  officer  of  t 
the  Customs,  M.  Laporte,  despatched  to  Dajalet  by  the  Corean  ^ 
Government,  had  discovered  a  suitable  bay  for  ships  and  great  I 
quantities  of  excellent  timber,  not  only  growing,  but  also  ready  -- 
for  exportation.^  These  tidings,  diametrically  contradicting  I 
Kochetkoff’s  report,  radically  changed  the  attitude  towards  I 
Dajalet.  As  the  question  of  its  strategic  significance  became  ; 
again  actual,  the  negotiations  with  the  Japs  were  immediately  [ 
broken  off  and  an  urgent  request  was  made  to  the  Ministries  of  I 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Marine  that  a  warship  should  be  sent  to  ) 
verify  the  assertions  made  by  Laporte.  The  despatch  of  a  f 
warship  for  this  purpose  was  important ,  because  it  was  indispens-  i 
able  that  an  authoritative  ratification  by  the  Eussian  Government 
of  the  rights  of  Eussians  to  the  forests  on  the  island  of  Dajalet  > 
should  be  manifested  before  the  eyes  of  Japs  and  Coreans.  In  | 
view  of  the  importance  for  the  enterprise  that  a  warship  should 
be  sent,  and  in  order  to  move  the  Marine  Ministry  to  send  it, 
Matyunin  made  the  following  proposal  to  the  Chief  Board  of 
Shipbuilding  :  The  timber  thievishly  cut  down  by  the  J aps  might  f 
be  taken  gratuitously  from  the  island  for  the  behoof  of  the  ports  " 
of  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur,  and  the  right  of  exploiting  [ 
Dajalet  would  be  ceded  for  the  price  offered  by  the  Japanese  | 
capitalists.  I 

But  the  warship  was  not  despatched  to  the  island.  And  the  i 
Ministry  of  Marine  declined  to  acquire  the  Dajalet  concession,  or  ' 
even  to  take  the  ready  cut  timber  from  the  island.  This  fact 
could  not  remain  long  hidden  from  Japan.  The  Japs  began  to  | 
protract  the  negotiations,  abating  their  offer  little  by  little,  until  | 
at  last  they  refused  to  purchase  altogether,  for  they  were  able  to  I 
continue  with  impunity  their  rapacious  exploitation  of  those  I 
forests.  The  condition  into  which  this  matter  lapsed  produced  1 
a  most  unfavourable  impression  on  the  Corean  Government  also,  t 
and  it  began  to  devise  other  ways  and  means  of  deriving  benefit  j 
from  Dajalet.  On  September  11th,  1901,  the  Corean  Emperor  [ 
made  a  request  that  he  be  authorised  to  cut  down  “the  residue”  I 
of  timber  on  the  island  of  Dajalet  for  the  needs  of  the  Imperial  I 
Court.  This  demand,  however,  could  not  be  complied  with,  lest  | 
the  agents  of  the  Cor<5an  Court  should  enter  into  illegal  transac-  | 
tions  with  Japanese  timber  merchants.  | 

(1)  Supplement  No  37.  (Affair  XT.  Island  of  Dajalet.)  | 
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VI 

In  the  year  1897  Briner  had  petitioned  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Imperial  Domains  to  assign  to  him  an  allotment  of 
wooded  land  on  the  Suchan  river,  covering  an  area  of  about 
20,000  dessiatines.^  This  request  was  not  granted  because,  in 
1898,  Briner  ceded  his  concessionary  rights  over  the  Corean  forests 
to  N.  I.  Neporoshneff.  Matyunin  and  Albert  having  taken  over 
the  concession  from  this  latter,  they  in  turn  solicited  from  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Imperial  Domains  a  lot  of  20,000 
dessiatines  of  timber  land  for  shipbuilding  on  the  Suchan.^  This 
demand  was  brought  to  the  cognisance  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  and  on  December  20th,  1899,  the  Imperial  assent  was 
given.®  The  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests  drafted  a  very 
detailed  contract,  w'hich  proved  so  beset  with  restrictions  and 
limitations  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  attract  capital.  The  well- 
known  timber  merchant,  J.  P.  BelayefF,  invited  by  Matyunin  to 
discuss  this  contract,  proposed  the  smallest  number  of  alterations 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  affair — but  they  were  rejected 
by  the  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests.^  It  was  then  decided, 
until  further  orders,  to  consider  as  reserved  for  Matyunin  the 
timber  land  in  question  on  the  Suchan  river.® 

To  exploit  the  forests  of  Corea  on  any  considerable  scale ,  a  large 
capital  was  manifestly  indispensable.  In  spite  of  the  tightness 
of  money  in  the  Bussian  market,  it  was  still  possible  to  obtain 
capital  for  this  lucrative  business  and  to  overcome  the  traditional 
sluggishness  of  Russian  capitalists.  But,  of  course,  no  merchant 
would  risk  taking  the  step  without  the  strong  support  of  the 
Government,  and  this  the  holders  of  the  Corean  concessionary 
rights  were  unable  to  promise,  seeing  that  they  themselves  en¬ 
countered  the  stoutest  resistance.  In  this  case  a  superfluous 
example  was  once  more  furnished  of  the  way  in  which  private 
initiative  is  hampered  in  Russia,  especially  on  the  far  distant 
confines  of  our  vast  Fatherland.  It  was  brought  home  to  one 
with  striking  emphasis  that  before  our  Far  East  could  be  improved 
it  would  be  indispensable  to  create  in  Russia’s  East  Asiatic  pos¬ 
sessions  wholly  new  conditioris  for  the  application  of  private 
labour  and  capital  to  the  natural  riches  of  the  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899  A.  IM.  Bezobrazoff  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  struck  by  the  failure  of  the  endeavours 
of  Matyunin  and  Albert  to  form  a  private  Russian  company  for 

(1)  A  dessiatine  =  13,067  sq.  yards  approximately. 

(2)  No.  45.  Affair  TV.  (The  Riichan  Forest).  (3)  No.  52. 

(4)  No.  69.  Affair  TV.  (Suchan  Forest).  (5)  No.  83. 
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tlic  exploitation  of  the  Corean  and  Snchan  forests,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  again  striving  to  found  an  East  Asiatic  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  by  semi-official  means,  with  the  financial  participation  of  the 
Emperor’s  private  Cabinet.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  approve  Bezobrazoff’s  suggestion  to  form  in  this  manner  an 
East  Asiatic  Trading  Company.^  At  the  same  time  orders  were 
given  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  with  the  Ministers  of 
Finances,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Imperial  Court,  and  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  their  knowledge  that  “it  is  desirable  to  limit 
the  profit  of  the  Cabinet  (of  his  Imperial  Majesty)  to  a  legal  rate 
of  interest  on  the  capital  really  spent,  and  to  employ  all  the 
remainder  of  the  financial  profit  in  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
far  distant  confines,  in  the  w’ork  of  educating  the  people,  and 
building  Orthodox  churches.”^ 

Van  Larlarsky,  who  already,  in  January,  1900,  busied  himself 
with  his  ow'n  venture  in  the  Peninsula  of  Chukotsk,  now 
announced  that,  although  he  did  not  consider  it  right  for  him  to 
refuse  his  collaboration  in  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  he  would 
not  co-operate  until  tjie  matter  w'as  fully  settled  in  principle,  the 
company’s  programme  w'as  firmly  fixed  and  clearly  defined,  and 
had  the  active  goodwill  of  all  the  State  Departments  concerned. 
To  help  in  drawing  up  the  statutes  of  the  East  Asiatic  Trading 
Company,  M.  0.  Albert  was  invited,  wdth  the  knowledge  of  the 
Finance  IMinister.^  In  April,  1900,  the  iMinisters  of  Finances  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs  were  confidentially  acquainted  in  a  letter 
written  by  Bezobrazoff  wdth  the  aims  pursued  in  founding  the 
East  Asiatic  comjniny.^  On  May  3rd  Bezobrazoff  sent  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Minister  of  Finances  to  the  effect  that  until 
the  East  Asiatic  Company  should  be  formed,  it  w^as  indispt'nsahle 
to  take  at  once  certain  measures  in  concert  with  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  order  to  hinder  the  rights  to  the  timber  and 
other  concessions  in  Corea  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners.^  In  the  meantime  A.  M.  Bezobrazoff,  w’hile  initiating 
the  Minister  of  Finances  into  his  w-ork,®  began  to  interest  in  the 
affair  a  number  of  persons  who,  by  their  social  status,  both  in 
governmental  and  business  spheres,  w'cre  qualified  to  form  a 
nucleus  well  disposed  towards  those  efforts  of  Russian  men,  and 
also  able  to  stand  up  for  themselves,  by  W'ay  of  counterpoise  to  the 
international  activity  of  the  Russo-Chinese  banks  and  the  imsatis- 
factory  w'ork  of  the  l)uilders  of  the  MnnclwrlinJ 

(To  hr  continurd .) 

(1)  Xo.  102.  (2)  Xo.  104.  (7))  X^o.  105.  Collection  of  Proofs,  part  11. 

(4)  Nos.  106,  107.  (5)  Xo.  108. 

(6)  Xo  109.  (7)  Nos.  no,  111,  112. 
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By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

OF  ROCKNEY 

Battles  have  been  won  and  the  streams  of  History  diverted  to 
new  channels  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  Ladies  have  been 
won,  a  fresh  posterity  founded,  and  grand  financial  schemes 
(levisf'd,  revolts  arranged,  a  yoke  shaken  off,  in  less  of  mortal 
time.  Excepting  an  inspired  Epic  song  and  an  original  Theory 
of  the  Heavens,  almost  anything  noteworthy  may  he  accomplished 
j  while  old  Father  Scythe  is  taking  a  trot  round  a  courtyard ;  and 

I  those  reservations  should  allow  the  splendid  conception  to  pass  for 

the  performance,  when  we  bring  to  mind  that  the  conception  is 
the  essential  part  of  it,  as  a  bard  poorly  known  to  fame  was 
!  constantly  urging.  Captain  Con  had  blown  his  Epic  bubbles, 

■  not  to  speak  of  his  projected  tuneful  narrative  of  the  adventures 

I  of  the  great  Cuchullin,  and  his  Preaching  of  St.  Patrick,  and 

other  national  triumphs.  He  could  own,  however,  that  the  world 
had  a  right  to  the  inspection  of  the  Epic  books  before  it  aw'arded 
;  him  his  crown.  The  celestial  Theory  likewise  would  have  to  be 

i  worked  out  to  the  last  figure  by  the  illustrious  astronomers  to 

I  whom  he  modestly  ranked  himself  second  as  a  benefactor  of  his 

■  kind,  revering  him.  So  that,  whatever  we  may  think  in  our 

[  own  hearts.  Epic  and  Theory  have  to  remain  the  exception, 

i  Battles  indeed  have  been  fought,  hut  when  you  survey  the  field 

{  in  preparation  for  them  you  are  summoned  to  observe  the  prelud¬ 

ing  courtesies  of  civilised  warfare  in  a  manner  becoming  a 
I.  chivalrous  gentleman.  It  never  w’as  the  merely  flinging  of  your 

leg  across  a  frontier,  not  even  with  the  abrupt  Napoleon.  You 

i  have  besides  to  drill  your  men  ;  and  you  have  often  to  rouse  your 
I  foe  with  a  ringing  slap,  if  he’s  a  sleepy  one  or  shamming  sleepi- 

[  ness.  As  here,  for  example  :  and  that  of  itself  devours  more 

!  minutes  than  ten.  Eockney  and  Mattock  could  be  roused ;  but 
these  English,  slow  to  kindle,  can’t  subside  in  a  twinkling;  they 
are  for  preaching  on  when  they  have  once  begun  ;  betray  the 
past  engagement,  and  the  ladies  are  chilled,  and  your  wife  puts 
yon  the  pungent  question:  “Did  you  avoid  politics,  Con?”  in 
the  awful  solitude  of  domestic  life  after  a  party.  Now,  if  only 
there  had  been  freedom  of  discourse  during  the  dinner  hour,  the 
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ten  disembarrassed  minutes  allotted  to  close  it  would  have  afforded 
tune  sufficient  for  hearty  finishing  blows  and  a  soothing  word  or 
so  to  dear  old  innocent  Mr.  Eumford,  and  perhaps  a  kindly  dap 
of  the  shoulder  to  John  Mattock,  no  bad  fellow  at  bottom. 
Rockney  too  w’as  no  bad  fellow  in  his  way.  He  w^anted  no  more 
than  a  beating  and  a  thrashing.  He  was  a  journalist,  a  hard- 
headed  rascal ,  none  of  your  good  old-fashioned  order  of  regimental 
scribes  who  take  their  cue  from  their  colonel,  and  march  this 
w’ay  and  that,  right  about  face,  with  as  little  impediment  of 
principles  to  hamper  their  twists  and  turns  as  the  straw  he 
tosses  aloft  at  midnight  to  spy  the  drift  of  the  wind  to-morrow. 
Quite  the  contrary ;  Rockney  was  his  own  colonel ;  he  pretended 
to  think  independently,  and  tried  to  be  the  statesman  of  a  leading 
article,  and  showed  his  intention  to  stem  the  current  of  liberty, 
and  w’as  entirely  deficient  in  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  a 
fanatical  advocate  of  force ;  he  was  an  inveterate  Saxon,  good- 
hearted  and  in  great  need  of  a  drubbing.  Certain  lines  Rockney 
had  wT’itten  of  late  about  Irish  affairs  recurred  to  Captain  Con, 
and  the  political  fires  leaped  in  him ;  he  sparkled  and  said  :  “Let 
me  beg  you  to  pass  the  claret  over  to  Mr.  Rockney,  Mr.  Rumford; 
I  warrant  it  for  the  circulating  medium  of  amity,  if  he’ll  try  it.” 

“’Tis  the  Comet  Margaux,”  said  Dr.  Forbery,  topping  any¬ 
thing  Rockney  might  have  had  to  say,  and  anything  would  have 
served.  The  latter  grasped  the  decanter,  poured  and  drank  in 
silence. 

“’Tis  the  doctor’s  antidote,  and  best  for  being  antedated,” 
Captain  Con  rapped  his  friend’s  knuckles. 

“As  long  as  you’re  contented  wdth  not  dating  in  double 
numbers,”  retorted  the  doctor,  absolutely  scattering  the  precious 
minutes  to  the  winds,  for  he  hated  a  provocation. 

“There’s  a  golden  mean,  is  there!” 

“There  is;  there’s  a  w^ay  betw^een  magnums  of  good  wine  and 
gout,  and  it’s  generally  discovered  too  late.” 

“At  the  physician’s  door,  then!  where  the  golden  mean  is 
generally  discovered  to  be  his  fee.  I’ve  heard  of  poor  souls 
packed  off  by  him  without  an  obolus  to  cross  the  ferry.  Stripped 
they  were  in  all  conscience.” 

“You  remind  me  of  a  fellow  in  Dublin  who  called  on  me  for 
medical  advice,  and  found  he’d  forgotten  his  purse.  He  offered 
to  execute  a  deed  to  bequeath  me  his  body,  naked  and 
not  ashamed.” 

“You’d  a  right  to  cut  him  up  at  once,  Forbery.  Any  jury’d 
have  pronounced  him  guilty  of  giving  up  the  ghost  before  he 
called.” 

“I  let  him  go,  body  and  all.  I  never  saw  him  again.” 
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“The  fellow  was  not  a  lunatic.  As  for  your  golden  mean, 
there’s  a  saying  :  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  :  and  another 
that  caps  it  :  Drink  deep  or  taste  not.” 

“That’s  the  Pierian  Spring.” 

“And  what  is  the  wine  on  my  table,  sir?” 

“Exhaustless  if  your  verses  come  of  it.” 

“And  pure,  you  may  say  of  the  verses  and  the  fount.” 

“  And  neither  heady  nor  over-composed ;  with  a  blush  like 
Diana  confessing  her  love  for  the  young  shepherd  ; — it’s  one  of 
your  own  comparisons.” 

“Oh!”  Con  could  have  roared  his  own  comparisons  out  of 
hearing.  Ho  was  angry  wdth  Porbcry  for  his  obstructive  dulness 
and  would  not  taste  the  sneaking  compliment.  What  could 
Forbery  mean  by  paying  compliments  and  spoiling  a  game  !  The 
ten  minutes  were  dancing  away  like  harmless  wood-nymphs  when 
the  Satyr  slumbers.  His  eyes  ranged  over  his  guests  despond¬ 
ently,  and  fixed  in  desperation  on  Mr.  Eumford,  w'hom  his 
magnanimous  nature  would  have  spared  but  for  the  sharp 
necessity  to  sacrifice  him. 

The  wine  in  Eumford  at  any  rate  let  loose  his  original  nature, 
if  it  failed  to  unlock  the  animal  in  these  other  unexcitable 
Saxons. 

“By  the  w'ay,  now  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Eumford,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  your  Eoyal  Standard,  which  perplexes  you  so  much, 
strikes  me  as  easy  if  you’ll  examine  the  powerfully  different 
colours  of  the  two  beasts  in  it.” 

^Ir.  Eumford  protested  that  he  had  abandoned  his  inquiry  : 
it  was  a  piece  of  foolishness  :  he  had  no  feeling  in  it  whatever, 
none. 

The  man  was  a  perfect  snail’s  horn  for  coyness. 

The  circumstances  did  not  permit  of  his  being  suffered  to  slip 
away  :  and  his  complexion  showed  that  he  might  already  be 
classed  among  the  roast. 

“Your  Lion  : — Mr.  Eumford,  you  should  know,  is  discom¬ 
posed,  as  a  thoughtful  patriot,  by  the  inexplicable  presence  of 
the  Unicorn  in  the  Eoyal  Standard,  and  would  be  glad  to  account 
for  his  one  horn  and  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  beast.  I’m 
prepared  to  say  he’s  there  to  represent  the  fair  one  half  of  the 
population.  Your  Lion,  my  dear  sir,  may  have  nothing  in  his 
head,  but  his  tawminess  tells  us  he  imbibes  good  sound  stuff, 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  a  noble  brewery.  Whereas  your 
Unicorn,  true  to  the  character  of  the  numberless  hosts  he  stands 
for,  is  manifestly  a  consumer  of  doctor’s  drugs.  And  there  you 
have  the  symbolism  of  your  country.  Eight  or  left  of  the  shield, 
I  forget  which,  and  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  point — you  have 
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Grandgosier  or  Great  Turk  in  all  his  majesty,  mane  and  tail; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  you  behold,  as  the  showman  savs, 
]3yspepsia.  And  the  pair  are  intended  to  indicate  that  yon  may 
see  yourselves  complete  by  looking  at  them  separately ;  and  so 
your  Iloyal  Standard  is  your  national  mirror ;  and  when  yon  gaze 
on  it  fondly  you’re  playing  the  part  of  a  certain  Mr.  Karcissiis, 
who  got  liker  to  the  Lion  than  to  the  Ihiicorn  in  the  act.  Jv’ow 
will  that  satisfy  you?” 

“Quite  as  you  please,  quite  as  you  please,”  Mr.  lininfonl 
replied.  “One  loves  the  banner  of  one’s  country — that  is  all.” 
He  rubbed  his  hands.  “I  for  one  am  proud  of  it.” 

“Far  be  it  from  me  to  blame  you,  my  dear  sir.  Or  there’s 
the  alternative  of  taking  him  to  stand  for  your  sole  great  festival 
holiday,  and  worshipping  him  as  the  personification  of  your 
Derbyshire  race.” 

A  glittering  look  w^as  in  Captain  Con’s  eye  to  catch  Hockney 
if  he  would  but  rise  to  it. 

That  doughty  Saxon  had  been  half  listening,  half  chatting  to 
Mr.  Mattock,  and  wore  on  his  drawn  eyelids  and  slightly  drawn 
upper  lip  a  look  of  lambent  pugnacity  awake  to  the  challenge, 
indifferent  to  the  antagonist,  and  disdainful  of  the  occasion. 

“We  have  too  little  of  your  enthusiasm  for  the  flag,”  Philip 
said  to  Mr.  Eumford  to  soothe  him,  in  a  form  of  apology  for  his 
relative. 

“Surely  no!  not  in  England?”  said  Mr.  Eumford,  tempted  to 
oi)en  his  heart,  for  he  could  be  a  bellicose  gentleman  by  deputy 
of  the  flag.  He  recollected  that  the  speaker  was  a  cousin  of 
Captain  Con’s,  and  withdrew  into  his  w'ound  for  safety.  “Here 
and  there,  perhaps;  not  when  w^e  are  roused;  we  want  rousing, 
w’e  greatly  prefer  to  live  at  peace  wuth  the  world,  if  the  world 
will  let  us.” 

“Not  at  any  price?”  Philip  fancied  his  tone  too  quakerly. 

“Indeed  I  am  not  one  of  that  party!”  said  Mr.  Eumford. 
beginning  to  glow;  but  he  feared  a  snare,  and  his  wound  drew 
him  in  again. 

“When  are  you  ever  at  peace!”  quoth  his  host,  shocked  by 
the  inconsiderate  punctuality  of  Mrs.  Adister  O’Donnell’s  house¬ 
hold,  for  here  was  the  coffee  coming  round,  and  Mattock  and 
Eockney  escaping  without  a  scratch.  “There’s  hardly  a  day  in 
the  year  when  your  scarlet  mercenaries  are  not  popping  at 
niggers.” 

Eockney  had  the  flick  on  the  cheek  to  his  manhood  now,  it 
might  be  hoped. 

“Our  what?”  asked  Mr.  Eumford,  honestly  unable  to  digest 
the  opprobrious  term. 
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“Pakl  soldiery,  hirelings,  executioners,  whom  you  call  volun¬ 
teers,  by  a  charming  euphemism,  and  send  abroad  to  do  the 
work  of  war  while  you  propound  the  doctrines  of  peace  at  home.” 

Eockuey’s  forehead  was  exquisitely  eruptive,  red  and  swelling. 
Mattock  lurched  on  his  chair.  The  wine  was  in  them,  and  the 
captain  commended  the  spiriting  of  it,  as  Prospero  his  Ariel. 

Who  should  intervene  at  this  instant  but  the  wretched  Philip, 
pricked  on  the  point  of  honour  as  a  soldier  !  Are  W’e  inevitably 
to  be  thwarted  by  our  own  people? 

“I  suppose  we  all  work  for  pay,”  said  he.  ‘‘It  seems  to  me 
a  cry  of  the  streets  to  call  us  by  hard  names.  The  question  is 
what  we  fight  for.” 

He  spoke  with  a  witless  moderation  that  was  most  irritating, 
considering  the  latest  news  from  the  old  country. 

I  “You  fight  to  subjugate,  to  enslave,”  said  Con,  “that’s  what 
you’re  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  your  journals  are  venting 
their  line  irony  at  the  Austrians  and  the  Hussians  and  the 
Prussians  for  tearing  Poland  to  strips  with  their  bloody  beaks.” 

“We  obey  our  orders,  and  leave  you  to  settle  the  political 
busines^,”  Philip  replied. 

Forbi'ry  declined  the  fray.  Patrick  was  eagerly  watchful  and 
dumb,  f^ockney  finished  his  coffee  with  a  rap  of  the  cup  in  the 
saucer,  an  appeal  for  the  close  of  the  sitting ;  and  as  Dr.  Forbery 
responded  to  it  by  pushing  back  his  chair,  he  did  likewise,  and 
the  other  made  a  movement. 

The  disappointed  hero  of  a  fight  unfought  had  to  give  the 
signal  for  rising.  Double  the  number  of  the  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed.  He  sprang  up,  hearing  Hockney  say  :  “Captain  Con 
O’Donnell  is  a  politician  or  nothing,”  and  as  he  was  the  most 
placable  of  men  concerning  his  personality,  he  took  it  lightly, 
with  half  a  groan  that  it  had  not  come  earlier,  and  said,  “He 
thinks  and  he  feels,  poor  fellow  !  ” 

All  hope  of  a  general  action  was  over. 

“That  shall  pass  for  the  epitaph  of  the  living,”  said  Hockney. 

It  was  too  late  to  eatch  at  a  trifle  to  strain  it  to  a  tussle.  Con 
was  obliged  to  subjoin  :  “Inscribe  it  on  the  dungeon-door  of 
i  tyranny.”  But  the  note  was  peaceful. 

He  expressed  a  wish  that  the  fog  had  cleared  for  him  to  see 
the  stars  of  heaven  before  he  went  to  bed,  informing  IMr.  Mattock 
that  a  long  look  in  among  them  was  often  his  prayer  at  night, 
and  winter  a  holy  season  to  him,  for  the  reason  of  its  showing 
them  bigger  and  brighter. 

“I  can  tell  my  wife  with  a  conscience  w^e’ve  had  a  quiet 
evening,  and  you’re  a  witness  to  it,”  he  said  to  Patrick.  That 
consolation  remained. 
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“You  know  the  secret  of  your  happiness,”  Patrick  answered,  f 
“Know  you  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  young  man’s  fortune  in  life,  I 
and  give  us  a  thrilling  song  at  the  piano,  my  son,”  said  Con: 
“though  we  don’t  happen  to  have  much  choice  of  virgins  for  ye 
to-night.  Irish  or  French.  Irish  are  popular.  They  don’t  mind 
having  us  musically.  And  if  we’d  go  on  joking  to  the  end  we 
should  content  them,  if  only  by  justifying  their  opinion  that 
we’re  born  buffoons.” 

His  happy  conscience  enabled  him  to  court  his  wife  with  | 
assiduity  and  winsomeness,  and  the  ladies  were  once  more  elated 
by  seeing  how  chivalrously  lover-like  an  Irish  gentleman  can 
be  after  years  of  wedlock. 

Patrick  was  asked  to  sing.  Miss  Mattock  accompanied  him  at 
the  piano.  Then  he  took  her  place  on  the  music-stool,  and  she 
sang,  and  with  an  electrifying  splendour  of  tone  and  style. 

“But  it’s  the  very  heart  of  an  Italian  you  sing  with!”  he 
cried. 

“It  will  surprise  you  perhaps  to  hear  that  I  prefer  German 
music,”  said  she. 

“But  where — who  had  the  honour  of  boasting  you  his  pupil?” 
She  mentioned  a  famous  master.  Patrick  had  heard  of  him 
in  Paris.  He  begged  for  another  song  and  she  complied,  accept¬ 
ing  the  one  he  selected  as  the  favourite  of  his  brother  Philip’s, 
though  she  said  :  “  That  one  ?  ”  with  va  superior  air.  It  was  a 
mellifluous  love-song  from  a  popular  Opera  somewhat  out  of  date. 
“Well,  it’s  in  Italian!”  she  summed  up  her  impressions  of  the 
sickly  words  while  scanning  them  for  delivery.  She  had  no  great 
admiration  of  the  sentimental  Sicilian  composer,  she  confessed, 
yet  she  sang  as  if  possessed  by  him.  Had  she,  Patrick  thought, 
been  bent  upon  charming  Philip,  she  could  not  have  thrown  I 
more  fire  into  the  notes.  And  when  she  had  done,  after  thrilling 
the  room,  there  was  a  gesture  in  her  dismissal  of  the  leaves 
displaying  critical  loftiness.  Patrick  noticed  it  and  said,  with  the 
thrill  of  her  voice  lingering  in  him  :  “What  is  it  you  do  like? 

I  should  so  like  to  know.” 

She  was  answering  when  Captain  Con  came  up  to  the  piano 
and  remarked  in  an  undertone  to  Patrick  :  “How  is  it  you  hit 
on  the  song  Adiante  Adister  used  to  sing?” 

Miss  Mattock  glanced  at  Philip.  He  had  applauded  her 
mechanically,  and  it  was  not  that  circumstance  which  caused 
the  second  rush  of  scarlet  over  her  face.  This  time  she  could 
track  it  definitely  to  its  origin.  A  lover’s  favourite  song  is  one 
that  has  been  sung  by  his  love.  She  detected  herself  now  in 
the  full  apprehension  of  the  fact  before  she  had  sung  a  bar :  it 
had  been  a  very  dim  fancy  :  and  she  denounced  herself  guilty 
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of  the  knowledge  that  she  was  giving  pain  by  singing  the  stuff 
fervidly,  in  the  same  breath  that  accused  her  of  never  feeling 
things  at  the  right  moment  vividly.  The  reminiscences  of  those 
pale  intuitions  made  them  always  effectingly  vivid. 

But  what  vanity  in  our  emotional  state  in  a  great  jarring 
world  where  we  are  excused  for  continuing  to  seek  our  individual 
happiness  only  if  we  ally  it  and  subordinate  it  to  the  well-being 
of  our  fellows !  The  interjection  w’as  her  customary  specific  for 
the  cure  of  these  little  tricks  of  her  blood.  Leaving  her  friend 
Miss  Barrow  at  the  piano,  she  took  a  chair  in  a  corner  and  said  : 
“Now,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  you  will  hear  the  music  that  moves  me.” 

“But  it’s  not  to  be  singing,”  said  Patrick.  “And  how'  can  you 
sing  so  gloriously  what  you  don’t  care  for?  It  puzzles  me 
completely.” 

She  assured  him  she  was  no  enigma  :  she  hushed  to  him  to 
hear. 

He  dropped  his  underlip,  keeping  on  the  conversation  with 
his  eyes  until  he  was  caught  by  the  masterly  playing  of  a  sonata 
by  the  chief  of  the  poets  of  sound. 

He  was  caught  by  it,  but  he  took  the  close  of  the  introductory 
section,  an  allegro  con  brio,  for  the  end,  and  she  had  to  hush  at  him 
again,  and  could  not  resist  smiling  at  her  lullaby  to  the  prattler. 
Patrick  smiled  in  response.  Exchanges  of  smiles  upon  an  early 
acquaintance  between  two  young  people  are  peeps  through  the  door¬ 
way  of  intimacy .  She  lost  sight  of  the  Jesuit .  U nder  the  influence 
of  good  music,  too,  a  not  unfavourable  inclination  towards  the 
person  sitting  beside  us  and  sharing  that  sweetness,  will  soften 
general  prejudices  : — if  he  was  Irish,  he  was  boyishly  Irish,  not 
,  like  bis  inscrutable  brother;  a  better,  or  hopefuller  edition  of 
[  Captain  Con ;  one  with  whom  something  could  be  done  to  steady 
him,  direct  him,  improve  him.  He  might  be  taught  to  appreciate 
Beethoven  and  work  for  his  fellows. 

“Now  does  not  that  touch  you  more  deeply  than  the  Italian?” 
said  she,  delicately  mouthing:  “I,  mio  tradito  amor!” 

I  “Touch,  I  don’t  know,”  he  was  honest  enough  to  reply.  “It’s 
you  that  haven’t  given  it  a  fair  chance.  I’d  like  to  hear  it  again. 
There’s  a  forest  on  fire  in  it.” 

“There  is,”  she  exclaimed.  “I  have  often  felt  it,  but  never 
seen  it.  You  exactly  describe  it.  How  true  !  ” 

“But  any  music  I  could  listen  to  all  day  and  all  the  night,” 
said  he. 

“And  be  as  proud  of  yourself  the  next  morning?” 

Patrick  was  rather  at  sea.  What  could  she  mean? 

Mrs.  Adister  O’Donnell  stepped  over  to  them,  wdth  the  object 
of  installing  Colonel  Adister  in  Patrick’s  place. 
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The  object  was  possibly  perceived.  Mrs.  Adister  was  allowed 
no  time  to  set  the  manoeuvre  in  motion. 

“Mr.  O’Donnell  is  a  great  enthusiast  for  music,  and  could 
listen  to  it  all  day  and  all  night,  he  tells  me,”  said  Miss  Mattock. 
“Would  he  not  sicken  of  it  in  a  week,  Mrs.  Adister?” 

“But  why  should  I?”  cried  Patrick.  “It’s  a  gift  of  heaven.” 
“And,  like  other  gifts  of  heaven,  to  the  idle  it  would  turn  to 
evil.” 

“I  can’t  believe  it.” 

“Work,  and  you  will  believe  it.” 

“But,  Miss  Mattock,  I  want  to  work;  I’m  empty-handed. 
It’s  true  I  want  to  travel  and  see  a  bit  of  the  world  to  help  me 
in  my  work  by  and  by.  I’m  ready  to  try  anything  I  can  do, 
though.” 

“Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  you  might  try  to  help  the  poor?” 
“Arthur  is  really  anxious,  and  only  doubts  his  ability,”  said 
Mrs.  Adister. 

“The  doubt  throws  a  shadow  on  the  wdsh,”  said  Miss  Mattock. 

“  And  can  one  picture  Colonel  Adister  the  secretary  of  a  Laundry 
Institution,  receiving  directions  from  Grace  and  me  !  We  should 
have  to  release  him  long  before  the  six  months’  term,  when  we 
have  resolved  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  salaried  secretary.” 

Mrs.  Adister  turned  her  head  to  the  colonel,  w’ho  was  then 
looking  down  the  features  of  Mrs.  Hockney. 

Patrick  said  :  “I’m  ready,  for  a  year.  Miss  Mattock.” 

She  answered  him,  half  jocosely  :  “A  whole  year  of  free 
service?  Eeflect  on  w’hat  you  are  undertaking.” 

“It’s  writing  and  accounts,  no  worse?” 

“Writing  and  accounts  all  day,  and  music  in  the  evening  only 
now  and  then.” 

“I  can  do  it ;  I  will,  if  you’ll  have  me.” 

“Do  you  hear  Mr.  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  Adister?” 

Captain  Con  fluttered  up  to  his  wife,  and  heard  the  story  from 
Miss  Mattock. 

He  fancied  he  saw’  a  thread  of  good  luck  for  Philip  in  it.  “Our 
house  could  be  Patrick’s  home  capitally,”  he  suggested  to  his 
wife.  She  was  not  a  w'hit  less  hospitable,  only  hinting  that  she 
thought  the  refusal  of  the  post  was  due  to  Arthur. 

“And  if  he  accepts,  imagine  him  on  a  stool,  my  dear  madam; 
he  couldn’t  sit  it !  ” 

Miss  Mattock  laughed.  “No,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
seriously.  And  with  Mr.  O’Donnell  it  would  be  probationary 
for  the  first  fortnight  or  month.  Does  he  know  anything  about 
steam  ?  ” 

“The  rudimentary  idea,”  said  Patrick. 
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“That’s  good  for  a  beginning,”  said  the  captain  ;  and  he  added  : 
“Miss  Mattock,  I’m  proud  if  one  of  my  family  can  be  reckoned 
worthy  of  assisting  in  your  noble  work.” 

She  replied  :  “I  warn  everybody  that  they  shall  be  taken  at 
their  word  if  they  volunteer  their  services.” 

She  was  bidden  to  know  by  the  captain  that  the  word  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  was  his  bond.  “And  not  later  than  to-morrow 
evening  I’ll  land  him  at  your  office.  Besides,  he’ll  find  country¬ 
women  of  his  among  you,  and  there’s  that  to  enliven  him.  You 
say  they  work  well,  diligently,  intelligently.” 

She  deliberated.  “Yes,  on  the  whole ;  when  they  take  to  their 
work.  Intelligently  certainly  compared  with  our  English.  We 
do  not  get  the  best  of  them  in  London.  For  that  matter,  we 
do  not  get  the  best  of  the  English — not  the  women  of  the  north. 
We  have  to  put  up  with  the  rejected  of  other  and  better-paying 
departments  of  work.  It  breaks  my  heart  sometimes  to  see  how 
near  they  are  to  doing  well,  but  for  such  a  little  want  of  ballast.” 

“If  they’re  Irish,”  said  Patrick,  excited  by  the  breaking  of 
her  heart,  “a  whisper  of  cajolery  in  season  is  often  the  secret.”" 

Captain  Con  backed  him  for  diplomacy.  “You’ll  learn  he  has 
a  head.  Miss  Mattock.” 

“I  am  myself  naturally  blunt,  and  prefer  the  straightforward 
method,”  said  she. 

Patrick  nodded.  “But  where  there’s  an  obstruction  in  the 
road,  it’s  permissible  to  turn  a  comer.” 

“Take  ’em  in  flank  when  you  can’t  break  their  centre,”  said 
Con. 

“Well,  you  shall  really  try  whether  you  can  endure  the  work 
for  a  short  time  if  you  are  in  earnest,”  Miss  Mattock  addressed 
the  volunteer. 

“But  I  am,”  he  said. 

“We  are  too  poor  at  present  to  refuse  the  smallest  help.” 

“And  mine  is  about  the  smallest.” 

“I  did  not  mean  that,  Mr.  O’Donnell.” 

“But  you’ll  have  me?” 

“Gladly.” 

Captain  Con  applauded  the  final  words  between  them.  They 
had  the  genial  ring,  though  she  accepted  the  wrong  young  man 
for  but  a  shadow  of  the  right  sort  of  engagement. 

^  This  being  settled,  by  the  sudden  combination  of  enthusiastic 
Irish  impulse  and  benevolent  English  scheming,  she  very  con- 
p  siderately  resigned  herself  to  Mrs.  Adistcr’s  lead  and  submitted 
r  herself  to  a  further  jolting  in  the  unprogressive  conversational 

i  coach  with  Colonel  Adister,  whose  fault  as  a  driver  was  not  in 

I  avoiding  beaten  ways,  but  whipping  wooden  horses, 
i  4  B  2 
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Evidently  those  two  were  little  adapted  to  make  the  journey 
of  life  together,  though  they  were  remarkably  fine  likenesses  of 
a  pair  in  the  dead  midway  of  the  journey,  Captain  Con  reflected, 
and  he  could  have  jumped  at  the  thought  of  Patrick’s  cleverness  : 
it  was  the  one  bright  thing  of  the  evening.  There  was  a  clear 
gain  in  it  somewhere.  And  if  there  was  none,  Jane  Mattock  was 
a  good  soul  worth  serving.  Why  not  all  the  benefaction  on  our 
side,  and  a  figo  for  rewards !  Devotees  or  adventurers,  he  was 
ready  in  imagination  to  see  his  cousins  play  the  part  of  either, 
as  the  cross-roads  offered,  the  heavens  appeared  to  decree.  We 
turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  this  way  we’re  voluntary 
drudges,  and  that  way  we’re  lucky  dogs;  it’s  all  according  to  the 
turn,  the  fate  of  it.  But  never  forget  that  old  Ireland  is 
weeping ! 


“O  never  forget  that  old  Ireland  is  weeping 
The  bitter  salt  tears  of  the  mother  bereft!  ” 

He  hummed  the  spontaneous  lines.  He  w^as  accused  of  singing 
to  himself,  and  a  song  was  vigorously  demanded  of  him  by  the 
ladies. 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  can’t,”  he  sighed.  “I  was  plucking 
the  drowned  body  of  a  song  out  of  the  waters  to  give  it  decent 
burial.  And  if  I  sing  I  shall  be  charged  with  casting  a  firebrand 
at  Mr.  Eockney.” 

Rockney  assured  him  that  he  could  listen  to  anything  in 
verse. 

“Observe  the  sneer  : — for  our  verses  are  smoke,”  said  Con. 

Miss  Mattock  pressed  him  to  sing. 

But  he  had  saddened  his  mind  about  old  Ireland  :  the  Irish 
news  weighed  heavily  on  him,  unrelieved  by  a  tussle  with 
Rockney.  If  he  sang,  it  would  be  an  Irish  song,  and  he  would 
break  down  in  it,  he  said;  and  he  hinted  at  an  objection  of  his 
wife’s  to  spirited  Irish  songs  of  the  sort  w'hich  carry  the  sons  of 
Erin  bounding  over  the  fences  of  tyranny  and  the  brook  of  tears. 
And  perhaps  Mr.  Eockney  might  hear  a  tale  in  verse  as  hard  to 
bear  as  he  sometimes  found  Irish  prose  ! — Miss  Mattock  perceived 
that  his  depression  was  genuine,  not  less  than  his  desire  to  please 
her.  “Then  it  shall  be  on  another  occasion,”  she  said. 

“Oh!  on  another  occasion  I’m  the  lark  to  the  sky,  my  dear 
lady.” 

Her  carriage  was  announced.  She  gave  Patrick  a  look,  with 
a  smile,  for  it  was  to  be  a  curious  experiment.  He  put  on  the 
proper  gravity  of  a  young  man  commissioned,  without  a  dimple 
of  a  smile.  Philip  bowed  to  her  stiffly,  as  we  bow  to  a  com¬ 
manding  officer  w'ho  has  insulted  us  and  will  hear  of  it.  But  for 
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that,  Con  would  have  manoeuvred  against  his  wife  to  send  him 
downstairs  at  the  lady’s  heels.  The  fellow  was  a  perfect  riddle, 
hard  to  read  as  the  zebra  lines  on  the  skin  of  a  wild  jackass — 
if  Providence  intended  any  meaning  when  she  traced  them !  and 
it’s  a  moot  point  :  as  it  is  whether  some  of  our  poets  have  meaning 
and  are  not  composers  of  zebra.  “No  one  know's  but  them 
above !  ”  he  said  aloud,  apparently  to  his  wife. 

“What  can  you  be  signifying?"’  she  asked  him.  She  had 
deputed  Colonel  Arthur  to  conduct  Miss  Mattock  and  Miss  Barrow 
to  their  carriage,  and  she  supposed  the  sentence  might  have  a 
mysterious  reference  to  the  plan  she  had  formed ;  therefore  it 
might  be  a  punishable  offence.  Her  small  round  eyes  w'ere  wide- 
open,  her  head  w'as  up  and  high. 

She  was  easily  appeased,  too  easily. 

“The  question  of  rain,  madam,’’  he  replied  to  her  repetition 
of  his  words.  “I  dare  say  that  was  what  I  had  in  my  mind, 
hearing  Mr.  Mattock  and  Mr.  Eockney  agTee  to  walk  in  company 
to  their  clubs.’’ 

He  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  delay  the  march  on 
a  visit  to  his  cabin  near  the  clouds.  They  were  forced  to  decline 
his  invitation  to  the  gentle  lion’s  mouth;  as  did  Mr.  Bumford, 
very  briskly  and  thankfully.  Mr.  Eockney  was  taken  away  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marbury  Dyke.  So  the  party  separated,  and  the 
Englishmen  were  together,  and  the  Irishmen  together;  and 
hardly  a  syllable  relating  to  the  Englishmen  did  the  Irishmen 
say,  beyond  an  allusion  to  an  accident  to  John  Mattock’s  yacht 
off  the  Irish  west  coast  last  autumn ;  but  the  Irishmen  were 
subjected  to  some  remarks  by  the  Englishmen,  wherein  their 
qualities  as  individuals  and  specimens  of  a  race  were  critically 
and  neatly  packed.  Common  sense  is  necessarily  critical  in  its 
collision  with  vapours,  and  the  conscious  possessors  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  common  sense  are  called  on  to  deliver  a  summary  verdict, 
nor  is  it  an  unjust  one  either,  if  the  verdict  be  taken  simply  for 
an  estimate  of  what  is  presented  upon  the  plain  surface  of  to-day. 
Irishmen  are  queer  fellows,  never  satisfied,  thirsting  for  a  shindy. 
Some  of  them  get  along  pretty  w-ell  in  America.  The  air  of  their 
Ireland  intoxicates  them.  They  require  the  strong  hand  :  fair 
legislation,  but  no  show  of  weakness.  Once  let  them  imagine 
you  are  afraid  of  them,  and  they  see  perfect  independence  in  their 
grasp.  And  what  would  be  the  spectacle  if  they  were  to  cut 
themselves  loose  from  England?  The  big  ship  might  be  incon¬ 
venienced  by  the  loss  of  the  tender ;  the  tender  would  fall  adrift 
on  the  Atlantic,  with  pilot  and  captain  at  sword  and  pistol,  the 
crew  playing  Donnybrook  freely.  Their  cooler  heads  are  shrewd 
enough  to  see  the  folly,  but  it  catches  the  Irish  fancy  to  rush  to 
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^the  extreme,  and  we  have  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  it 
frightens  us.  There  is  the  capital  blunder,  fons  et  origo.  Their 
leaders  now  pretend  to  work  upon  the  Great  Scale ;  they  demand 
everything  on  the  spot  upon  their  own  interpretation  of  equity. 
Concessions,  hazy  speeches,  and  the  puling  nonsense  of  our 
present  Government,  have  encouraged  them  so  far  and  got  us 
into  a  mess.  Treat  them  as  policemen  treat  highwaymen  :  give 
them  the  law  :  and  the  law'  must  be  tightened,  like  the  hold  on  a 
rogue  by  his  collar,  if  they  kick  at  it.  Eockney  was  for  sharp 
measures  in  repression,  fair  legislation  in  due  course. 

“Fair  legislation  upon  your  own  interpretation  of  fair,”  said 
Mattock,  w'hose  party  opposed  Eockney’s.  “As  to  repression, 
you  w'ould  have  missed  that  instructive  scene  this  evening  at 
Con  O’DonneH’s  table,  if  you  had  done  him  the  kindness  to  pick 
up  his  glove.  It’s  wisest  to  let  them  exhaust  their  energies  upon 
one  another.  Hold  off,  and  they’re  soon  at  work.” 

“What  kind  of  director  of  a  City  Company  does  he  make?” 
said  Eockney. 

Mattock  bethought  him  that,  on  the  whole,  strange  to  say, 
Con  O’Donnell  comported  himself  decorously  as  a  director, 
generally  speaking  on  the  reasonable  side,  not  without  shrewd¬ 
ness  :  he  seemed  to  be  sobered  by  the  money  question. 

“That  wife  of  his  is  the  salvation  of  him,”  Eockney  said,  to 
account  for  the  captain’s  shrewdness:  “She  manages  him 
cleverly.  He  know's  the  length  of  his  line.  She’s  a  w'oraan  of 
principle,  and  barring  the  marriage,  good  sense  too.  His  wife 
keeps  him  quiet,  or  we  should  be  hearing  of  him.  Forbery’s  a 
more  dangerous  man.  There’s  no  intentional  mischief  in  Con 
O’Donnell ;  it’s  only  effervescence.  I  saw  his  game,  and  declined 
to  uncork  him.  He  talks  of  a  niece  of  his  wufe’s  :  have  you  ever 
seen  her? — married  to  some  Servian  or  Eoumanian  prince.” 

Mattock  answered  :  “Yes.” 

“Is  she  such  a  beauty?” 

Again  Mattock  answered  :  “Yes,”  after  affecting  thoughtful¬ 
ness. 

“They  seem  to  marry  oddly  in  that  family.” 

Mattock  let  fly  a  short  laugh  at  the  remark,  which  had  the 
ring  of  some  current  phrase.  “They  do,”  he  said. 

Next  morning  Jane  Mattock  spoke  to  her  brother  of  her 
recruit.  He  entirely  trusted  to  her  discretion ;  the  idea  of  a 
young  Irish  secretary  was  rather  comical,  nevertheless.  He  had 
his  joke  about  it,  requesting  to  have  a  sight  of  the  secretary’s 
books  at  the  expiry  of  the  w’eek,  which  was  the  length  of  time 
he  granted  this  ardent  volunteer  for  evaporating  and  vanishing. 

“If  it  releases  poor  Grace  for  a  week,  it  wall  be  useful  to  us," 
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Jane  said.  “Women  are  educated  so  shamefully  that  we  have 
not  yet  found  one  we  can  rely  on  as  a  competent  person.  And 
Mr.  O’Donnell — did  you  notice  him?  I  told  you  I  met  him  a 
day  or  two  back — seems  willing  to  be  of  use.  It  cannot  hurt 
him  to  try,  Grace  has  too  much  on  her  hands.” 

“She  has  a  dozen  persons.” 

“They  are  zealous  when  they  are  led.” 

“Beware  of  letting  them  suspect  that  they  are  led.” 

“They  are  anxious  to  help  the  poor  if  they  can  discover  how.” 

“Good  men,  I  don’t  doubt,”  said  John  Mattock.  “Any  pro¬ 
posals  from  curates  recently?  ” 

“Not  of  late.  Captain  O’Donnell,  the  brother  of  our  secretary, 
is  handsomer,  but  w’e  do  not  think  him  so  trustworthy.  Did  you 
observe  him  at  all? — he  sat  by  me.  He  has  a  conspirator’s  head.” 

“What  is  that?”  her  brother  asked  her. 

“Only  a  notion  of  mine.” 

She  was  directed  to  furnish  a  compendious  report  of  the  say¬ 
ings,  doings  and  behaviour  of  the  Irish  secretary  in  the  evening. 

“If  I  find  him  there,”  she  said. 

Her  brother  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell  would 
be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  might  be  expected  to  appear  there 
while  the  novelty  lasted. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MATTOCK  FAMILY. 

That  evening’s  report  of  the  demeanour  of  the  young  Irish 
secretary  in  harness  was  not  so  exhilarating  as  John  IMattock 
had  expected,  and  he  inclined  to  think  his  sister  guilty  of  casting 
her  protecting  veil  over  the  youth.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
O’Donnell  had  been  studious  of  his  duties,  had  spoken  upon  no 
other  topic,  had  asked  pertinent  questions,  shown  no  flippancy, 
indulged  in  no  extravagances.  He  seemed,  Jane  said,  eager  to 
master  details.  A  certain  eagerness  of  her  own  in  speaking  of 
it  sharpened  her  clear  features  as  if  they  were  cutting  through 
derision.  She  stated  it  to  propitiate  her  brother,  as  it  might 
have  done  but  for  the  veracious  picture  of  Patrick  in  the  wmrd 
“eager,”  which  pricked  the  scepticism  of  a  practical  man.  He 
locked  his  mouth,  looking  at  her  with  a  twinkle  she  refused  to 
notice,  “Determined  to  master  details”  he  could  have  accepted. 
One  may  be  determined  to  find  a  needle  in  a  dust-heap ;  one  does 
not  with  any  stiffness  of  purpose  go  at  a  dust-heap  eagerly. 
Hungry  men  have  eaten  husks ;  they  have  not  betrayed  eagerness 
for  such  dry  stuff.  Patrick’s  voracity  after  details  exhibited  a 
doubtfully  genuine  appetite,  and  John  deferred  his  amusement 
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until  the  ternaination  of  the  week  or  month  when  his  dear  good 
Jane  would  visit  the  office  to  behold  a  vacated  seat,  or  be  assailed 
by  the  customary  proposal.  Irishmen  were  not  likely  to  be  far 
behind  curates  in  besieging  an  heiress.  For  that  matter,  Jane 
was  her  own  mistress  and  could  very  well  take  care  of  herself; 
he  had  confidence  in  her  wisdom. 

He  was  besides  of  an  unsuspicious  and  an  unexacting  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  things  he  would  strongly  object  to  he  did  not  specify 
to  himself  because  he  was  untroubled  by  any  forethought  of  them. 
Business,  political,  commercial  and  marine,  left  few  vacancies 
in  his  mind  other  than  for  the  pleasures  he  could  command  and 
enjoy.  He  surveyed  his  England  with  a  ruddy  countenance,  and 
saw  the  country  in  the  reflection.  His  England  saw  much  of 
itself  in  him.  Behind  each  there  was  more,  behind  the  country 
a  great  deal  more,  than  could  be  displayed  by  a  glass.  The 
salient  features  w’ore  a  resemblance.  Prosperity  and  heartiness; 
a  ready  hand  on,  and  over,  a  full  purse;  a  recognised  ability  of 
the  second-rate  order ;  a  stout  hold  of  patent  principles ;  inherited 
and  embraced,  to  make  the  day  secure  and  supply  a  somniferous 
pillow  for  the  night ;  occasional  fits  of  anxiety  about  affairs,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  illuminating  conviction  that  the  world  is  a  changing 
one  and  our  construction  not  of  granite,  nevertheless  that  a  justi¬ 
fiable  faith  in  the  ship,  joined  to  a  constant  study  of  the  chart, 
will  pull  us  through,  as  it  has  done  before,  despite  all  assaults 
and  underminings  of  the  common  enemy  and  the  particular; 
these,  with  the  humorous  indifference  of  familiarity  and  con¬ 
stitutional  annoyances,  excepting  when  they  grew  acute  and 
called  for  drugs,  and  with  friendliness  to  the  race  of  man  of  both 
colours,  in  the  belief  that  our  Creator  originally  composed  in 
black  and  wffiite,  together  with  a  liking  for  matters  on  their 
present  footing  in  slow  motion,  partly  under  his  conductorship, 
were  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  house,  wiio  had  built  it  from  a  spade. 

The  story  of  the  building  was  notorious ;  popular  books  for  the 
inciting  of  young  Englishmen  to  dig  to  fortune  had  a  place  for  it 
among  the  chapters,  where  we  read  of  the  kind  of  man  and  the 
means  by  which  the  country  has  executed  its  later  giant  strides 
of  advancement.  The  first  John  Mattock  was  a  representative  cf 
his  time ;  he  moved  when  the  country  was  moving,  and  in  the 
right  direction,  finding  himself  at  the  auspicious  moment  upon 
a  line  of  rail.  Elsewhere  he  would  have  moved,  we  may  suppose, 
for  the  spade-like  virtues  bear  their  fruits ;  persistent  and  thrifty, 
solid  and  square,  will  fetch  some  sort  of  yield  out  of  any  soil; 
but  he  would  not  have  gone  far.  The  Lord,  to  whom  an  old 
man  of  a  mind  totally  Hebrew  ascribed  the  plenitude  of  material 
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success,  the  Lord  and  he  would  have  reared  a  garden  in  the 
desert;  in  proximity  to  an  oasis,  still  on  the  sands,  against 
obstacles.  An  accumulation  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  required,  as  the  moral  of  the  popular  books  does  not 
sufficiently  indicate,  a  moving  country,  an  ardent  sphere,  to 
produce  the  sum  :  and  since,  where  so  much  was  done,  we  are 
bound  to  conceive  others  at  work  as  well  as  he,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  exemplar  outstripping  them  vastly  must  have 
profited  by  situation  at  the  start,  which  is  a  lucky  accident ;  and 
an  accident  is  an  indigestible  lump  in  a  moral  tale,  real  though 
the  story  be.  It  w’as  not  mentioned  in  the  popular  books  :  nor 
did  those  worthy  guides  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  contain  any 
reminder  of  old  John  Mattock’s  dependence  upon  the  conjoint 
labour  of  his  fellows  to  push  him  to  his  elevation.  As  little  did 
they  think  of  foretelling  a  day,  generations  hence,  when  the 
empty  heirs  of  his  fellows  might  prefer  a  modest  claim  (confused 
in  statement)  to  compensation  against  the  estate  he  bequeathed  : 
for  such  prophecy  as  that  would  have  hinted  at  a  tenderness  for 
the  mass  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual,  and  such  tenderness 
as  that  is  an  element  of  our  religion,  not  the  drift  of  our  teach¬ 
ing.  He  grumbled  at  the  heavy  taxation  of  his  estate  during 
life :  yearly  this  oppressed  old  man  paid  thousands  of  pounds  to 
the  Government.  It  was  poor  encouragement  to  shoulder  and 
elbow  your  way  from  a  hovel  to  a  mansion  ! 

He  paid  the  money,  dying  sour ;  a  splendid  example  of  energy 
on  the  road,  a  forbidding  one  at  the  terminus.  And  here  the 
moral  of  the  popular  books  turned  aside  from  him  to  snatch  at 
humanity  for  an  instance  of  our  frailness  and  dealt  in  portentous 
shadows  : — we  are,  it  should  be  known,  not  the  great  creatures 
we  assume  ourselves  to  be.  Six  months  before  his  death  he 
appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  navvy,  humbly  soliciting  employment 
at  his  own  house-door.  There  he  appealed  to  the  white  calves 
of  his  footmen  for  a  day’s  work,  upon  the  plea  that  he  had  never 
been  a  democrat. 

The  scene  had  been  described  with  humanely-moralising  pathos 
in  the  various  books  of  stories  of  Men  who  have  come  to  Fortune, 
and  it  had  for  a  length  of  seasons  an  annual  position  in  the 
foremost  rank  (on  the  line,  facing  the  door)  in  our  exhibition  of 
the  chosen  artists,  where,  as  our  popular  words  should  do.  it 
struck  the  spectator’s  eye  and  his  brain  simultaneously  with 
pugilistic  force  :  a  reference  to  the  picture  in  the  catalogue  fur¬ 
nishing  a  recapitulation  of  the  incident.  “  Vve  worked  a  good, 
hit  in  my  time,  gentlemen,  and  I  haint  done  yet^' : — See 
Professor  Summit’s  “Men  Who  Have  Come  to  Fortune.” 
There  is,  we  perceive  at  a  glance,  a  contrast  in  the  bowed  master 
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of  the  Mansion  applying  to  his  menials  for  a  day’s  work  at  the 
rate  of  pay  to  able-bodied  men  ; — which  he  is  not,  but  the  decep- 
tion  is  not  disingenuous.  The  contrast  flashed  with  the  rapid 
exchange  of  two  prize-fighters  in  a  ring,  very  popularly.  The 
fustian  suit  and  string  below  the  knee,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
purple  plush  breeches  and  twinkling  airy  calves  (fascinating  his 
attention  as  he  makes  his  humble  request  to  his  own,  these 
domestic  knights)  to  right  and  left  of  the  doorway  and  in  front,  ' 
hit  straight  out  of  the  canvas.  And  as  quickly  as  you  perceive 
the  contrast  you  swallow  the  moral.  The  dreaded  thing  is  down 
in  a  trice,  to  do  what  salutary  work  it  may  within  you.  That 
it  passed  into  the  blood  of  England’s  middle-class  population, 
and  set  many  heads  philosophically  shaking,  and  filled  the  sails 
of  many  a  sermon,  is  known  to  those  who  lived  in  days  when 
Art  and  the  classes  patronising  our  Native  Art  existed  happily 
upon  the  terms  of  venerable  School-Dame  and  studious  pupils, 
before  the  sickly  era  displacing  Exhibitions  full  of  meaning  for 
tricks  of  colour,  monstrous  atmospherical  vagaries  that  teach 
nothing,  strange  experiments  on  the  complexion  of  the  human 
face  divine — the  feminine  hypersethereally.  Like  the  first  John 
Mattock,  it  was  formerly  of,  and  yet  by  dint  of  sturdy  energy, 
above  the  people.  They  learnt  from  it ;  they  flocked  to  it  thirst¬ 
ing  and  retired  from  it  thoughtful,  with  some  belief  of  having 
drunk  of  nature  in  art,  as  you  will  see  the  countless  troops  of 
urchins  about  the  one  cow'  of  London,  in  the  Great  City’s  Green 
Park. 

A  bequest  to  the  nation  of  the  best  of  these  pictures  of  Old 
John,  by  a  very  old  Yorkshire  collector,  makes  it  milk  for  all 
time,  a  perpetual  contrast,  and  a  rebuke.  Compared  with  the 
portrait  of  Jane  Mattock  in  her  fiery  aureole  of  hair  on  the  walls 
of  the  breakfast-room,  it  marks  that  fatal  period  of  degeneracy 
for  us,  w’hich  our  critics  of  Literature  as  well  as  Art  are  one 
voice  in  denouncing,  when  the  complex  overwhelms  the  simple, 
and  excess  of  signification  is  attempted,  instead  of  letting  plain 
nature  speak  her  uricorrupted  tongue  to  the  contemplative  mind. 
Degeneracy  is  the  critical  history  of  the  Arts.  Jane’s  hair  was 
of  a  reddish  gold-inwoven  cast  that  would,  in  her  grandfather’s 
epoch,  have  shone  unambiguously  as  carrots.  The  girl  of  his 
day  thus  adorned  by  Nature  w’ould  have  been  showm  wearing  her 
ridiculous  crown  with  some  decent  sulkiness ;  and  w'e  should  not 
have  had  her  so  unsparingly  crowned ;  the  truth  w’ould  have  been 
told  in  a  dexterous  concealment — a  rope  of  it  wound  up  for  a  bed 
of  the  tortoise-shell  comb  behind,  and  a  pair  of  tight  cornucopias 
at  the  temples.  What  does  our  modern  artist  do  but  flare  it  to 
right  and  left,  lift  it  wavily  over  her  forehead,  revel  in  the  oriental 
superabundance,  and  really  seem  to  swear  w’e  shall  admire  it» 
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against  our  traditions  of  the  vegetable,  as  a  poetical  splendour. 
The  head  of  the  heiress  is  in  a  Jovian  shower.  Marigolds  are 
j  in  her  hand.  The  whole  square  of  canvas  is  like  a  meadow  on 
the  borders  of  June.  It  causes  blinking. 

Her  brother  also  is  presented  ;  a  fine  portrait  of  him,  with 
clipped  red  locks,  in  blue  array,  smiling,  wearing  the  rose  of 
briny  breezes,  a  telescope  under  his  left  arm,  his  right  forefinger 
on  a  map,  a  view  of  Spitzbergen  through  a  cabin  window  :  for  John 
I  had  notions  about  the  north-west  passage,  he  had  spent  a  winter 
in  the  ice,  and  if  an  amateur,  was  not  the  less  a  true  sailor. 

With  his  brass-buttoned  blue  coat,  and  his  high-coloured 
cheeks,  and  his  convict  hair --a  layer  of  brick-dust— and  his  air 
of  princely  wealth,  and  the  icebergs  and  hummocks  about  him, 
he  looks  for  adventure  without  a  thought  of  his  heroism— the 
country  all  over. 

There  he  stands,  a  lover  of  the  sea,  and  a  scientific  seaman  and 
engineer  to  boot,  practical  in  every  line  of  his  face,  defying  man¬ 
kind  to  suspect  that  he  cherishes  a  grain  of  romance.  On  the 
*  wall,  just  above  his  shoulder,  is  a  sketch  of  a  Viking  putting  the. 
lighted  brand  to  his  ship  in  mid  sea,  and  you  are  to  understand 
that  his  time  is  come  and  so  should  a  Viking  die  :  further,  if  you 
will,  the  subject  is  a  modern  Viking,  ready  for  the  responsibilities 
of  the  title.  Sketches  of  our  ancient  wooden  walls  and  our  iron 
and  plated  defences  line  the  panellings.  These  degenerate  artists 
do  work  hard  for  their  money. 

The  portrait  of  John’s  father,  dated  a  generation  back,  is  just 
the  man  and  little  else,  phantomly  the  man.  His  brown 
coat  struggles  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  background, 
but  it  is  chiefly  background  clothing  him.  His  features 
are  distinguishable  and  delicate ;  you  would  suppose  him 
appearing  to  you  under  the  beams  of  a  common  candle,  or 
cottage  coalfire — ferruginously  opaque.  The  object  of  the  artist 
(apart  from  the  triumph  of  tone  on  the  canvas)  is  to  introduce 
him  as  an  elegant  and  faded  gentleman,  rather  retiring  into 
darkness  than  emerging.  He  is  the  ghost  of  the  painter’s 
impasto.  Yet  this  is  Ezra  Mattock,  who  multiplied  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  into  millions,  and  died,  after 
covering  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Ameiucas  with  iron  rails,  one  of 
the  few’  Christians  that  can  hold  up  their  heads  beside  the  bank¬ 
ing  Jew  as  magnates  in  the  lists  of  gold.  The  portrait  is  clearly 
no  frontispiece  of  his  qualities.  He  married  an  accomplished  and 
charitable  lady,  and  she  did  not  spoil  the  stock  in  refining  it. 
!  His  life  passed  quietly ;  his  death  shook  the  country  :  for  though 
=  it  had  been  known  that  he  had  been  one  of  our  potentates,  how 
mightily  he  w’as  one  had  not  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the 
public  until  the  wdll  of  the  late  Ezra  Mattock,  cited  in  our  prints. 
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received  comments  from  various  newspaper  articles.  A  chuckle  ■ 
of  collateral  satisfaction  ran  through  the  Empire.  All  England  f| 
and  her  dependencies  felt  the  state  of  cousinship  with  the  fruits  ? 
of  energy ;  and  it  was  an  agreeable  sentiment,  coming  oppor-  i 
tunely,  as  it  did,  at  the  tail  of  articles  that  had  been  discussing  f 
a  curious  manifestation  of  late  :  to  wit,  the  awakening  energy  of  ! 
the  foreigner — a  prodigious  apparition  on  our  horizon.  Others 
were  energetic  too!  We  w’ere  not,  the  sermon  ran,  to  imagine  L 
we  were  without  rivals  in  the  field.  We  were  possessed  of  certain  6 
positive  advantages  ;  we  had  coal,  iron,  and  an  industrious  popula-  [ 
tion,  but  we  were,  it  was  to  be  feared,  by  no  means  a  thrifty  | 
race,  and  there  was  reason  for  doubt  whether  in  the  matter  of  I 
industry  we  were  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  our  forefathers.  Xo 
deterioration  of  the  stock  was  apprehended,  still  the  nation  must  L 
be  accused  of  a  lack  of  vigilance.  We  must  look  round  us,  and 
accept  the  facts  as  they  stood.  So  accustomed  had  we  become 
to  the  predominance  of  our  position  that  it  was  difficult  at  first 
to  realise  a  position  of  rivalry  that  threatened  our  manufacturing 
interests  in  their  hitherto  undisputed  lead  in  the  world’s  markets. 
The  tale  of  our  exports  for  the  last  five  years  conveys  at  once 
its  moral  and  its  warning.  Statistics  were  then  cited. 

As  when  the  gloomy  pedagogue  has  concluded  his  exhortation, 
statistics  birched  the  land.  They  were  started  at  our  dinner- 
tables,  and  scourged  the  social  converse.  Not  less  than  in  the 
articles,  they  were  perhaps  livelier  than  in  the  preface  ;  they  were 
distressing  nevertheless  ;  they  led  invariably  to  the  question  of  our 
decadence.  Carthage  was  named  :  a  great  mercantile  community 
absolutely  obliterated  I  Senatorial  men  were  led  to  propose  in 
their  thoughtfulle.st  tones  that  we  should  turn  our  attention  to 
Art.  Why  should  we  not  learn  to  excel  in  Art?  We  excelled 
in  Poetry.  Our  Poets  were  cited  :  not  that  there  was  a  notion 
that  poems  would  pay  as  an  export  but  to  show  that  if  we  excel 
in  one  of  the  Arts  we  may  in  others  of  them.  The  poetry  was 
not  cited,  nor  was  it  necessary,  the  object  being  to  inflate  the 
balloon  of  paradox  with  a  light-flying  gas,  and  prove  a  poem- 
producing  people  to  be  of  their  nature  born  artists ;  if  they  did 
but  know  it.  The  explosion  of  a  particular  trade  points  to  your 
taking  up  another.  Energy  is  adapted  to  flourish  equally  in  every 
branch  of  labour.  It  is  the  genius  of  the  will,  commanding  all 
the  cross-roads.  A  country  breeding  hugely  must  prove  its 
energy  likewise  in  the  departments  of  the  mind,  or  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  unable  to  feed  its  young — nay,  to  feast  its  aldermen! 
Let  us  be  up  and  alive. — Such  was  the  exhortation  of  a  profound 
depression.  Outside  these  dismal  assemblies,  in  the  streets,  an 
ancient  song  of  raven  recurrence  croaked  of  “  Old  England  a-going 
down  the  hill  ” ;  for  there  is  a  link  of  electricity  between  the 
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Btreet-boy  and  the  leading  article  in  days  when  the  Poles  exchange 
salutations. 

Mr.  Ezra’s  legacy  of  his  millions  to  son  and  daughter  broke 
like  a  golden  evening  on  the  borders  of  the  raincloud.  Things 
could  not  be  so  bad  when  a  plain  untitled  English  gentleman 
bequeathed  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  such  giant  heaps,  a 
very  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  of  wealth  to  his  children.  The  minds  of 
the  readers  of  the  journals  were  now  directed  to  think  of  the 
hoarded  treasures  of  this  favoured  country.  They  might  approxi¬ 
mately  be  counted,  but  even  if  counted  they  would  be  past  con¬ 
ception,  like  the  sidereal  system.  The  contemplation  of  a  million 
stupefies  :  consider  the  figures  of  millions  and  millions  !  Articles 
were  written  on  Lombard  Street,  the  world’s  gold-mine,  our 
granary  of  energy,  surpassing  all  actual  and  fabulous  gold-mines 
ever  spoken  of  :  Aladdin’s  magician  would  find  his  purse  con¬ 
tracting  and  squeaking  in  the  comparison.  Then,  too,  the  store 
of  jewels  held  by  certain  private  families  called  for  remark  and 
an  allusion  to  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  whose  eyes  were  to  dilate  wider 
than  they  did  in  the  valley  of  diamonds.  Why,  we  could,  if  we 
pleased,  lie  by  and  pass  two  or  three  decades  as  jolly  cricketers 
and  scullers,  and  resume  the  race  for  wealth  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  hardly  sensible  of  the  holiday  in  our  pockets.  Though 
we  were  the  last  people  to  do  it,  we  were  the  sole  people  that  had 
the  option.  Our  Fortunatus’  cap  was  put  to  better  purposes,  but 
to  have  the  cap,  and  not  to  be  emasculated  by  the  possession, 
might  excuse  a  little  reasonable  pride  in  ourselves. 

Thus  did  Optimism  and  Pessimism  have  their  turn,  like  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  State,  and  the  subsiding  see-saw  restored 
a  proper  balance,  much  to  the  nation’s  comfort.  Unhappily,  it 
was  remembered,  there  are  spectators  of  its  method  of  getting 
to  an  equipoise  out  of  the  agitation  of  extremes.  The  peep  at 
our  treasures  to  regain  composure  had,  we  fear,  given  the 
foreigner  glimpses,  and  whetted  the  appetite  of  our  masses.  No 
sooner  are  we  at  peace  than  these  are  heard  uttering  low  howls, 
and  those  are  seen  enviously  glaring.  The  spectre.  Panic,  that 
ever  dogs  the  optimistic  feast,  warns  us  of  a  sack  under  our  beds, 
and  robbers  about  to  try  a  barely  bolted  door.  Then  do  we,  who 
have  so  sweetly  sung  our  senses  to  sleep,  start  up,  in  their  grip, 
rush  to  the  doctor  and  the  blacksmith,  ring  alarums,  proclaim 
ourselves  intestinally  torn,  defenceless,  a  prey  to  foes  within  and 
without.  It  is  discovered  to  be  no  worse  than  an  alderman’s 
dream,  but  the  pessimist  frenzy  of  the  night  has  tossed  a  quieting 
sop  to  the  Eadical,  and  summoned  the  volunteers  to  a  review. 
Laudatory  articles  upon  the  soldierly  “  march  past  ”  of  our 
volunteers  permit  of  a  spell  of  soft  repose,  deeper  than  prudent, 
at  the  end  of  it,  India  and  Ireland  consenting. 

I 
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So  much  for  a  passing  outline  of  John  Bull— the  shadow  on 
the  wall  of  John  Mattock.  The  unostentatious  millionaire’s 
legacy  to  his  two  children  affected  Mr.  Bull  thrillingly,  pretty 
nearly  as  it  has  here  been  dotted  in  lining.  That  is  historical. 
Could  he  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  son  of  his,  a  master  of 
millions,  who  had  never  sighed  (and  he  had  only  to  sigh)  to  die 
a  peer,  or  a  baronet,  or  simple  Knight?  The  downright  hard- 
nailed  coffin  fact  was  there ;  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  country 
had  flown  away  to  Shadowdand  a  common  Mr.  !  You  see  the 
straight  deduction  from  the  circumstances  : — we  are,  say  what 
you  will,  a  Kepublican  people  !  Newspaper  articles  on  the  watch 
sympathetically  for  Mr.  Bull’s  latest  view  of  himself,  preached  on 
the  theme  of  our  peculiar  Eepublicanism.  Soon  after  he  was 
observed  fondling  the  Crown  Insignia.  His  bards  flung  out  their 
breezy  columns,  reverentially  monarchial.  The  Kepublican  was 
informed  that  they  were  despised  as  a  blatant  minority.  A 
maudlin  fit  of  worship  of  our  nobility  had  hold  of  him  next,  and 
English  aristocracy  received  the  paean.  Lectures  were  addressed 
to  democrats  ;  our  House  of  Lords  was  pledged  solemnly  in  reams 
of  print.  We  were  told  that  “blood”  may  always  be  betted  on 
to  win  the  race  ;  blood  that  is  blue  wdll  beat  the  red  hollow.  Who 
could  pretend  to  despise  the  honour  of  admission  to  the  ranks 
of  the  proudest  peerage  the  w^orld  has  knowm !  Is  not  a  great 
territorial  aristocracy  the  strongest^  guarantee  of  national 
stability?  The  loudness  of  the  interrogation,  like  the  thunder 
of  Jove,  precluded  thought  of  an  answer. 

Mr.  Bull,  though  he  is  not  of  lucid  memory,  kept  an  eye  on 
the  owner  of  those  millions.  His  bards  were  awake  to  his 
anxiety,  and  celebrated  John  Mattock’s  doings  wdth  a  trump 
and  flourish  somewhat  displeasing  to  a  quietly-disposed  commoner. 
John’s  entry  into  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  was  taken  for  sign 
of  steersman  •who  knew  where  the  tide  ran.  But  your  Liberals 
are  sometimes  Radicals  in  their  youth,  and  his  choice  of  parties 
might  not  be  so  much  sagacity  as  an  instance  of  unripe  light¬ 
headedness.  A  young  conservative  millionaire  is  less  disturbing. 
The  very  wealthy  young  peer  is  never  wanton  in  his  politics, 
which  seems  to  admonish  us  that  the  heir  of  vast  wealth  should 
have  it  imposed  on  him  to  accept  a  peerage,  and  be  locked  up 
as  it  were.  A  coronet  steadies  the  brain.  You  may  let  out  your 
heels  at  the  social  law^s,  you  are  almost  expected  to  do  it,  but  you 
are  to  shake  that  young  pate  of  yours  restively  under  such  a 
splendid  encumbrance.  Private  reports  of  John,  ho'W’^ever,  gave 
him  credit  for  sound  opinions  :  he  'v\’as  moderate,  merely  progres¬ 
sive.  When  it  was  added  that  the  man  had  the  habit  of  taking 
counsel  with  his  sister,  he  was  at  once  considered  as  fast  and 
safe,  not  because  of  any  public  kno'wledge  of  the  character  of 
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Jane  Mattock.  We  pay  this  homage  to  the  settled  common  sense 
of  women.  Distinctly  does  she  discountenance  leaps  in  the  dark, 
wild  driving,  and  the  freaks  of  Eadicalism. 

John,  as  it  happened,  had  not  so  grave  a  respect  for  the  sex 
as  for  the  individual  Jane.  He  thought  women  capable  of  acts 
of  foolishness ;  his  bright-faced  sister  he  could  thoroughly  trust 
for  prudent  conduct.  He  gave  her  a  good  portion  of  his  heart 
in  confidence,  and  all  of  it  in  affection.  There  were  matters 
which  he  excluded  from  confidence,  even  from  intimate  communi¬ 
cation  with  himself.  These  he  could  not  reveal nor  could  she 
perfectly  open  her  heart  to  him,  for  the  same  reason.  They  both 
had  an  established  ideal  of  their  personal  qualities,  not  far  above 
the  positive,  since  they  were  neither  of  them  pretentious,  yet  it 
was  a  trifle  higher  and  fairer  than  the  working  pattern  ;  and  albeit 
they  were  sincere  enough,  quite  sincere  in  their  mutual  inter¬ 
course,  they  had,  by  what  each  knew*  at  times  of  the  thumping 
organ  within  them,  cause  for  doubting  that  they  were  as  trans¬ 
parent  as  the  other  supposed,  and  they  were  separately  aware 
of  an  inw’ard  smile  at  one  another’s  partial  deception ;  which  did 
not  thwart  their  honest  power  of  working  up  to  the  respected 
ideal.  The  stroke  of  the  deeper  self-knowledge  rarely  shook 
them ;  they  were  able  to  live  with  full  sensations  in  the  animated 
picture  they  were  to  the  eyes  best  loved  by  them.  This  in  fact 
was  their  life.  Anything  beside  it  w’as  a  dream,  and  we  do  not 
speak  of  our  dreanis — not  of  every  dream.  Especially  do  we 
reserve  our  speech  concerning  the  dream  in  which  we  had  a 
revelation  of  the  proud  frame  deprived  of  a  guiding  will,  flung 
rudderless  on  the  waves.  Ah  that  abject !  The  dismantled  ship 
has  the  grandeur  of  the  tempest  about  it,  but  the  soul  swayed 
by  passion  is  ignominiously  bare-poled,  detected,  hooted  by  its 
old  assumption.  If  instinct  plays  fantastical  tricks  when  we  are 
sleeping,  let  it  be  ever  behind  a  curtain.  We  can  be  held  guilty 
only  if  we  court  exposure.  The  ideal  of  English  gentleman  and 
gentlewoman  is  closely  Roman  in  the  self-repression  it  exacts, 
and  that  it  should  be  but  occasionally  difficult  to  them  shows  an 
affinity  with  the  type.  Do  you  perchance,  0  continental  observers 
of  the  race,  call  it  hypocritical?  It  is  their  nature  disciplined  to 
the  regimental  step  of  civilisation.  Socially  these  island  men 
and  women  of  a  certain  middle  rank  are  veterans  of  an 
army,  and  some  of  the  latest  enrolled  are  the  stoutest  defenders 
of  the  flag. 

Brother  and  sister  preserved  their  little  secrets  of  character 
apart.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  unfold  what  they  declined 
personally  to  examine.  But  they  were  not  so  successful  wuth 
the  lady  governing  the  household,  their  widowed  maternal  aunt, 
Mrs.  Lackstraw,  a  woman  of  decisive  penetration,  and  an  in- 
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subordinate  recruit  of  the  army  aforesaid.  To  her  they  were 
without  a  mask ;  John  was  passion’s  slave,  Jane  the  most  romantic 
of  Eve’s  daughters.  She  pointed  to  incidents  of  their  youth; 
her  vision  was  acutely  retrospective.  The  wealth  of  her  nephew  * 

and  niece  caused  such  a  view  of  them  to  be,  as  she  remarked, 
anxious  past  endurance.  She  had  grounds  for  fearing  that  John, 
who  might  step  to  an  alliance  with  any  one  of  the  proudest  houses 
in  the  Kingdom,  would  marry  a  beggar-maid.  As  for  Jane,  she 
was  the  natural  prey  of  a  threadbare  poet.  Mrs.  Lackstraw  heard 
of  Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell,  and  demanded  the  right  to  inspect 
him.  She  doubted  such  perfect  disinterestedness  in  any  young 
man  as  that  he  should  slave  at  account-keeping  to  that  Laundry 
without  a  prospect  of  rich  remuneration,  and  the  tale  of  his  going 
down  to  the  city  for  a  couple  of  hours  each  day  to  learn  the  art 
of  keeping  books  was  of  very  dubious  import  in  a  cousin  of  Captain 
Con  O’Donnell.  “Let  me  see  your  prodigy,”  she  said,  with  the 
emphasis  on  each  word. 

Patrick  w'as  presented  at  her  table.  She  had  steeled  herself 
against  an  Irish  tongue.  He  spoke  little,  appeared  simple,  pro¬ 
fessed  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Laundry.  And  he  paid  no  compli¬ 
ments  to  Jane  ;  of  the  two  he  was  more  interested  by  the  elder 
lady,  w’hose  farm  and  dairy  in  Surrey  he  heard  her  tell  of  with 
a  shining  glance,  observing  that  he  liked  thick  cream  :  there  was 
a  touch  of  home  in  it.  The  innocent  sensuality  in  the  candid 
avowal  of  his  tastes  inspired  confidence.  Mrs.  Lackstraw  fished 
for  some  account  of  his  home.  He  was  open  to  flow  on  the 
subject;  he  dashed  a  few  sketches  of  mother  and  sisters,  dower¬ 
less  girls,  fresh  as  trout  in  the  stream,  and  of  his  own  poor 
estate,  and  the  peasantry,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms. 
He  w'as  an  absentee  for  his  education.  Sweet  water,  pure  milk, 
potatoes  and  bread,  were  the  things  he  coveted  in  plenty  for  his 
people  and  himself,  he  said,  calling  forth  an  echo  from 
Mrs.  Lackstraw,  and  an  invitation  to  come  down  to  her  farm 
in  the  Spring.  “That  is,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  if  you  are  still 
in  London.” 

“Oh,  I’m  bound  apprentice  for  a  year,”  said  he. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  find  it  tiresome  work. 

“A  trifle  so,”  he  confessed. 

Then  why  did  he  pursue  it,  the  question  was  put. 

He  was  not  alive  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  would  like  to  feel 
he  W’as  doing  a  bit  of  good,  was  the  answer. 

Could  one,  Mrs.  Lackstraw  asked  herself,  have  faith  in  this 
young  Irishman?  He  possessed  an  estate.  His  brogue  rather 
added  to  his  air  of  truthfulness.  His  easy  manners  and  the 
occasional  streak  of  correct  French  in  his  dialogue  cast  a  shadow 
on  it.  Yet  he  might  be  an  ingenuous  creature  precisely  because 
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of  the  suspicion  roused  by  his  quaint  unworldliness  that  he  might 
be  a  terrible  actor.  Why  not? — his  heart  was  evidently  much 
more  interested  in  her  pursuits  than  in  her  niece’s.  The  juvenility 
of  him  was  catching,  if  it  was  indeed  the  man,  and  not  one  of  the 
actor’s  properties.  Mrs.  Lackstraw  thought  it  prudent  to  hint 
at  the  latter  idea  to  Jane  while  she  decided  in  her  generosity  to 
embrace  the  former.  Oh !  if  all  Irishmen  shared  his  taste  for 
sweet  water,  pure  milk  and  wholesome  bread,  w’hat  a  true  Union 
we  should  have !  She  had  always  insisted  on  those  three  things 
as  most  to  be  desired  on  earth  for  the  masses  and  she  reminded 
Jane  of  it  as  a  curious  fact.  Jane  acquiesced,  having  alw'ays 
considered  it  a  curious  fact  that  her  aunt  should  combine  the 
relish  of  a  country  life  with  the  intensest  social  ambition — a 
passion  so  sensitive  as  to  make  the  name  her  husband  had  inflicted 
on  her  a  pain  and  a  burden.  The  name  of  Mattock  gave  her 
horrors.  She  spoke  of  it  openly  to  prove  that  Jane  must  marry 
a  title  and  John  become  a  peer.  Never  was  there  such  a  name 
to  smell  of  the  soil.  She  declared  her  incapacity  to  die  happy 
until  the  two  had  buried  Mattock.  Her  own  one  fatal  step  con¬ 
demned  her,  owing  to  the  opinion  she  held  upon  the  sacredness 
of  marriage,  as  Lackstraw^  on  her  tombstone,  and  to  Lackstraw 
above  the  earthly  martyr  would  go  bearing  the  designation  which 
marked  her  to  be  claimed  by  him.  But  for  John  and  Jane  the 
index  of  Providence  pointed  a  brighter  passage  through  life. 
They  had  only  to  conquer  the  weakness  native  to  them — 
the  dreadful  tendency  downward.  They  had,  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  sense,  frail  hearts.  They  girl  had  been  secretive 
about  the  early  activity  of  hers,  though  her  aunt  knew' 
of  two  or  three  adventures  w’anting  in  nothing  save  boldness  to 
have  put  an  end  to  her  independence  and  her  prospects  : — hence 
this  Laundry  business !  a  clear  sign  of  some  internal  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  boy,  however,  had  betrayed  himself  in  his  mother’s 
days,  when  it  required  all  her  influence  and  his  father’s  authority, 
with  proof  positive  of  the  woman’s  unworthiness,  to  rescue  him 
from  immediate  disaster. 

Mrs.  Lackstraw’s  confidences  on  the  theme  of  the  family 
she  watched  over  were  extended  to  Patrick  during  their  strolls 
among  the  ducks  and  fowls  and  pheasants  at  her  farm.  She 
dealt  them  out  in  exclamations,  as  much  as  telling  him  that  now 
they  knew  him  they  trusted  him,  notwithstanding  the  unaccount¬ 
able  part  he  played  as  honorary  secretary  to  that  Laundry.  The 
confidences,  he  was  aw'are,  were  common  property  of  the  visitors 
one  after  another,  but  he  had  the  knowledge  of  his  being  trusted 
as  not  every  Irishman  w'ould  have  been.  A  service  of  six  months 
to  the  secretaryship  established  his  reputation  as  the  strange 
bird  of  a  queer  species  ;  not  much  less  quiet,  honest,  methodical, 
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than  an  Englishman,  and  still  impulsive,  Irish  still;  a  very 
strange  bird. 

The  disposition  of  the  English  to  love  the  children  of  Erin, 
when  not  fretted  by  them,  was  shown  in  the  treatment  Patrick 
received  from  the  Mattock  family.  It  is  a  love  resembling  the 
affection  of  the  stage-box  for  a  set  of  favourite  performers,  and 
Patrick,  a  Celt  who  had  schooled  his  wits  to  observe  and  meditate, 
understood  his  position  with  them  as  one  of  the  gallant  and 
amusing  race,  as  w^ell  as  the  reason  why  he  had  won  their  private 
esteem.  They  are  not  willingly  suspicious  :  it  agitates  their 
minds  to  be  so ;  and  they  are  most  easily  lulled  by  the  flattery 
of  seeing  their  special  virtues  grafted  on  an  alien  stock  :  for  in 
■this  admiration  of  virtues  that  are  so  necessary  to  the  stalwart 
growth  of  man,  they  become  just  sensible  of  a  minor  deficiency 
the  tree,  if  we  jump  out  of  it  to  examine  its  appearance,  should 
not  be  all  trunk.  Six  months  of  ungrudging  unremunerated  ser¬ 
vice,  showing  devotion  to  the  good  cause  and  perfect  candour 
from  first  to  last,  was  English,  and  a  poetic  touch  beyond  :  so 
that  John  Mattock,  if  he  had  finished  the  sentence  instead  of 
lopping  it  wdth  an  interjection,  would  have  said  :  “These  Irish 
fellows,  when  they’re  genuine  and  first-rate ! — are  pretty  well 
the  pick  of  the  land.”  Perhaps  his  pause  on  the  interjection  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  of  our  getting  them  genuine.  Mr.  O’Donnell 
was  a  sort  of  exceptional  Irishman,  not  devoid  of  practical  ability 
in  a  small  way — he  did  his  duties  of  secretary  fairly  well ;  appar¬ 
ently  sincere — he  had  refrained  from  courting  Jane ;  an  odd 
creature  enough,  what  with  his  mixture  of  impulsiveness  and 
discretion;  likeable,  pleasant  to  entertain  and  talk  to;  not  one 
of  your  lunatics  concerning  his  country — he  could  listen  to  an 
Englishman’s  opinion  on  that  head,  listen  composedly  to  Rockney, 
merely  seeming  to  take  notes ;  and  Rockney  was,  as  Captain  Con 
termed  him.  Press  Dragoon  about  Ireland,  a  trying  doctor  for  a 
child  of  the  patient. 

On  the  whole,  John  Mattock  could  shake  his  hand  heartily 
when  he  w’as  leaving  our  shores.  Patrick  was  released  by  Miss 
Grace  Barrow’s  discovery  at  last  of  a  lady  capable  of  filling  his 
place  :  a  circumstance  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  regret.  He  relin- 
linquished  his  post  and  stood  aside  with  the  air  of  a  disciplined 
soldier.  This  was  at  the  expiration  of  seven  months  and  two 
weeks  of  service.  Only  after  he  had  gone,  upon  her  receiving 
his  first  letter  from  the  Continent,  did  Jane  distinguish  in  herself 
the  warmth  of  friendliness  she  felt  for  him,  and  know  that  of  all 
around  her  she,  reproaching  every  one  who  had  hinted  a  doubt, 
had  been  the  most  suspicious  of  his  pure  simplicity.  It  w'as  the 
vice  of  her  condition  to  be  suspicious  of  the  honesty  of  men.  She 
thought  of  her  looks  as  less  attractive  than  they  were ;  of  her 
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wealth  she  bad  reason  to  think  that  the  scent  transformed  our 
sad  sex  into  dogs  under  various  disguises.  Eemembering  her  chill 
once  on  hearing  Patrick  in  a  green  lane  where  they  botaniscd 
among  spring  flowers  call  himself  her  Irish  cousin,  as  if  he  had 
advanced  a  step  and  betrayed  the  hoof,  she  called  him  her  Irish 
cousin  now  in  good  earnest.  Her  nation  was  retrospectively 
enthusiastic.  The  cordiality  of  her  letter  of  reply  to  the  wander¬ 
ing  Patrick  astonished  him  on  the  part  of  so  cool  a  young  lady ; 
and  Captain  Con,  when  he  heard  Miss  Mattock  speak  of  Patrick 
to  his  wife,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leery  lad  had  gone 
a  far  way  toward  doing  the  trick  for  himself,  though  Jane  said 
his  correspondence  was  full  of  the  deeds  of  his  brother  in  India. 
She  quite  sparkled  in  speaking  of  this  boy. 

She  and  the  captain  had  an  interchange  of  sparklings  over 
absent  Patrick,  at  a  discovery  made  by  Miss  Colesworth,  the  lady 
replacing  him,  in  a  nook  of  the  amateur  secretary’s  ofi&cial  desk, 
under  heaps  of  pamphlets  and  slips,  French  and  English  and 
Irish  journals,  not  at  all  bearing  upon  the  business  of  the  Laundry. 
It  was  a  blotting-pad  stuffed  with  Patrick’s  jottings.  Jane 
brought  it  to  Con  as  to  the  proper  keeper  of  the  reliquary.  He 
persuaded  her  to  join  him  in  examining  it,  and  together  they 
bent  their  heads,  turning  leaf  by  leaf,  facing,  laughing,  pursuing 
the  search  for  more,  sometimes  freely  shouting.  Her  inspection 
of  the  contents  had  previously  been  shy ;  she  had  just  enough  to 
tell  her  they  were  funny.  Dozens  of  scraps,  insides  of  torn 
envelopes,  invitation-cards,  ends  of  bills  received  from  home, 
whatever  was  handy  to  him  at  the  moment,  had  done  service  for 
the  overflow  of  Mr.  Secretary’s  private  notes  and  reflections ; 
the  blotting-paper  as  well ;  though  that  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
sketches  of  the  human  countenance,  the  same  being  almost 
entirely  of  the  fair.  Jane  fancied  she  spied  herself  among  the 
number.  Con  saw  the  likeness,  but  not  considering  it  a  com¬ 
plimentary  one,  he  whisked  over  the  leaf.  Grace  Barrow  was 
unmistakeable.  Her  dimpled  cushion  features,  and  very  intent 
eyes  gazing  out  of  the  knolls  and  dingles,  wwe  given  without 
caricature.  Miss  Colesworth  appeared  on  the  last  page,  a  half- 
length  holding  a  big  key,  demure  between  curls.  The  key  was 
explained  by  a  cage  on  a  stool,  and  a  bird  flying  out.  She  had 
unlocked  the  cage  for  Patrick. 

“He  never  seemed  anxious  to  be  released  while  he  was  at 
work,”  said  Jane,  after  she  and  the  captain  had  spelt  tb» 
Bymbolling  in  turns. 

"And  never  thirsted  to  fly  till  he  flew,  I  warrant  him,”  said 
Con. 

A  repeated  sketch  of  some  beauty  confused  them  both ;  neither 
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of  them  could  guess  the  proud  owner  of  those  lineaments.  Con 
proclaimed  it  to  be  merely  one  of  the  lad’s  recollections,  perhaps 
a  French  face.  He  thought  he  might  have  seen  a  face  rather 
resembling  it,  but  could  not  call  to  mind  whose  face  it  was. 

“I  dare  say  it’s  just  a  youngster’s  dream  on  a  stool  at  a  desk, 
as  poets  write  sonnets  in  their  youth  to  nobody,  till  they’re 
pierced  by  somebody,  and  then  there’s  a  difference  in  their  hand¬ 
writing,”  he  said,  vexed  with  Patrick  for  squandering  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  leave  a  compliment  to  the  heiress  behind  him. 

Jane  flipped  the  leaves  back  to  the  lady  with  stormy  hair. 

“But  you’ll  have  the  whole  book,  and  hand  it  to  him  when  he 
returns;  it’ll  come  best  from  you,”  said  Con.  “The  man  on 
horseback,  out  of  uniform,  ’s  his  brother  Philip,  of  course.  And 
man  and  horse  are  done  to  the  life.  Pray,  take  it.  Miss  Mattock. 

I  should  lose  it  to  a  certainty ;  I  should ;  I  can’t  be  trusted. 
You’ll  take  it !  ” 

He  pressed  her  so  warmly  to  retain  the  bundle  in  her  custody 
that  she  carried  it  away. 

Strange  to  say  the  things  she  had  laughed  at  had  been  the 
things  which  struck  her  feelings  and  sympathies.  Patrick’s  notes 
here  and  there  recalled  conversations  he  had  more  listened  to  than 
taken  part  in  between  herself  and  Grace  Barrow.  Who  could 
help  laughing  at  his  ideas  about  women  !  But  if  they  were  crude, 
they  were  shrew’ d — or  so  she  thought  them ;  and  the  jejuneness 
was,  to  her  mind,  chiefly  in  the  dressing  of  them.  Grace  agreed 
with  her,  for  Grace  had  as  good  a  right  to  inspect  the  papers  as 
she,  and  a  glance  had  shown  that  there  w^as  nothing  of  peculiar 
personal  import  in  his  notes  :  he  did  not  brood  on  himself. 

Here  was  one  which  tickled  the  ladies  and  formed  a  text  for 
discussion. 

“  Women  must  take  the  fate  of  market-fruit  till  they  earn  their 
own  pennies,  and  then  they’ll  regulate  the  market.  It  is  a  tussle 
for  money  wdth  them  as  with  us,  meaning  power.  They’ll  do  it  as 
little  by  oratory  as  they  have  done  it  by  millinery,  for  their  oratory, 
just  like  their  millinery,  appeals  to  a  sentiment,  and  to  a  weaker; 
and  nothing  solid  comes  of  a  sentiment.  Power  is  built  on  wwk." 

To  this  was  appended  :  “  The  better  for  mankind  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  process,  ay,  and  a  bad  day  for  us,  boys,  when  study  masks 
the  charming  eyes  in  gig-lamps,  and  there  is  no  pretty  flying 
before  us.  Good-night  to  Cupid,  I  fear.  May  be  I  am  not  seeing 
far  enough,  and  am  asking  for  the  devil  to  have  the  loveliest 
women  as  of  old.  Retro  S.  M.” 

The  youthful  eye  on  their  sex,  the  Irish  voice,  and  the  per¬ 
ceptible  moral  earnestness  in  the  background,  made  up  a  quaint 
mixture. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Slav  is  almost  always,  and  almost  of  necessity,  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  his  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  companions.  They 
may  meet  him,  day  after  day,  for  years,  living  with  him  on  terms 
of  apparent  intimacy,  and  yet  never  feel  quite  sure  that  they 
really  know  him.  The  “echoing  straits”  which  separate  the 
souls  of  all  men  and  women  are  at  their  widest  in  such  a  case ; 
the  echoes  that  sound  across  them  are  not  only  faint  but 
mysterious — the  echoes  of  an  unknown  civilisation  and  of  un¬ 
familiar  modes  of  thinking.  Even  when  the  Slav’s  behaviour 
is  like  that  of  other  people,  his  motives,  one  feels,  are  probably 
not  in  pari  materia.  He  is  a  problem  that  can  be  stated,  but 
cannot  be  solved. 

Did  anyone  ever  really  know  Tourgueneff?  Is  it  possible  to 
realise  him  even  to-day,  with  the  depositions  of  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  before  us? 

Material  of  a  sort,  over  and  above  the  material  with  which  his 
writings  furnish  us,  is  abundant.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
acquaintances ;  most  of  his  acquaintances  have  left  some  record 
of  him.  Those  who  knew  enough  of  him  have  written  books 
about  him ;  those  who  knew  him  slightly  have  written  articles. 
Mr.  George  Moore  has  related  his  meeting  with  him  at  the  Bal 
Bullier,  and  Mr.  Henry  James  has  not  forgotten  that  he  once 
had  lunch  with  him.  He  was  fairly  regular  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Diner  Magny,  which  figures  so  frequently  in  the  Goncourt 
Diary.  His  compatriots,  both  in  Paris  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  have 
gossiped  about  him  freely ;  and  the  authentic  chronicles  and  the 
gossip  alike  have  now  been  sifted  and  rearranged  by  M.  Emile 
Haumant,  the  Lecturer  on  Russian  Language  and  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  in  a  monograph  which  is  as  nearly  a 
definitive  biography  as  anything  that  we  are  likely  to  get.  And 
yet,  when  one  has  read  it  all,  Tourgueneff  still  remains  the 
vaguest  figure  in  the  literary  circle  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  other  figures  which  loomed  large  in  the  literary  Paris  of 
his  time,  indeed,  are  not  vague  at  all.  Whether  we  like  or 
dislike  them,  at  least  we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  know 
them.  The  pose  of  Victor  Hugo  is  one  of  the  deceptions  which 
do  not  deceive.  We  see  through  it  as  easily  as  we  see  through  a 
plate-glass  window,  and  behind  it  we  discover  the  pompous  little 

(1)  Touraveneff :  la  Fie  rt  V(Euvre.  Par  Emile  Haumant.  (Armand  Colin.) 
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egoist,  planting  a  false  family  tree,  inventing  the  Hugo  Legend 
of  himself  as  the  Superman,  and  coming  in  the  end  of  believe  it, 
as  George  IV.  came  to  believe  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  We  can  similarly  see  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
the  prig  of  sensibility,  analysing  the  emotions  which  he  never 
succeeded  in  feeling,  and  assuming  superior  airs  on  the  strength 
of  imaginary  qualities.  We  can  see  Dumas  the  Elder,  boisterous 
and  disreputable,  and  Dumas  the  Younger,  boisterous  but  respect¬ 
able,  and  Flaubert,  living  like  a  bourgeois,  thinking  like  a  demi¬ 
god,  and  swearing  like  a  trooper,  and  George  Sand,  whose  heart 
was  a  cemetery,  meditating  among  the  tombs  in  the  intervals  of 
“making  copy  for  Buloz.”  All  these  are  clear,  definite,  readily 
recognisable  types.  Tourgueneff  seems  to  move  among  them  like 
a  shadow  in  the  midst  of  men  and  w’omen. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  we  must  not  think  of  him  as  a  Slav, 
but  as  a  European.  The  Slavs  themselves  have  often  passed  that 
criticism ;  but  it  really  expresses  little  more  than  the  view  of 
the  Revolutionists  of  the  advanced  wing  who  deplored 
Tourgueneff’s  defective  sympathy  with  the  men  who  made  and 
threw  the  bombs.  Even  in  Russia,  however,  there  is,  one 
imagines,  more  than  one  theory  of  the  relation  of  explosives  to 
civic  progress ;  and  the  real  charge  of  the  Nihilists  against 
Tourgueneff  was  not  that  he  knew  too  little  about  them,  but  that 
he  knew  too  much.  He  penetrated  their  mentality  and  saw  that 
they  were  a  feeble  folk — Hamlets  and  Don  Quixotes,  especially 
Hamlets — men  who  talked  too  much,  and  whose  courage  was 
only  the  desperation  of  hysteria.  No  doubt  he  had  to  become  a 
European  in  order  to  learn  to  realise  and  express  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  as  a  Slav.  But  the  increase  of  knowledge 
did  not  only  imply  a  transformation  of  character.  Tourgueneff 
had  only  learnt  to  know  the  Slavs  by  learning  to  know  himself. 
Between  him  and  his  French  companions  the  great  gulf  remained. 
He  and  they  were  never  “in  touch,”  even  though  they  sometimes 
thought  they  were. 

Tourgueneff  at  the  Diner  Magny,  indeed,  sometimes  reminds 
one  of  George  Gissing’s  favourite  hero — the  man  “born  in  exile.” 
The  parallel,  it  is  true,  is  in  some  important  particulars  incom¬ 
plete.  The  troubles  of  the  “born  in  exile”  men  were  chiefly 
social.  They  had  artistic  and  intellectual  tastes,  in  spite  of 
their  humble  origin  and  deficient  education,  but  they  never  could 
feel  at  home  in  the  society  of  gentlemen  because  of  a  “  something 
not  themselves  ”  which  “  niade  for  ”  the  wrong  manners  and 
tone  and  behaviour.  Tourgueneff,  on  the  contrary,  was  better 
born  than  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  circle  in  which  be 
moved  at  Paris.  Socially,  he  can  never  Have  been  otherwise  than 
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at  his  ease  among  them.  They  welcomed  him  as  a  kindred  spirit, 
with  identical  interests  in  art  and  life.  There  was,  as  it  were, 
a  boon  companionship  on  the  higher  planes  of  thought.  And 
yet - 

How  shall  we  put  it?  At  times  Tourgueneff  at  the  Diner  Magny 
suggests  a  shy  child  admitted  to  the  society  of  grown-up  people ; 
at  times  he  suggests  Colonel  Newcome  shocked  by  the  behaviour 
of  Captain  Costigan  at  the  Cider  Cellars — but  a  milder  Colonel 
Xewcome  who,  instead  of  banging  the  table  with  his  walking- 
stick,  sits  and  listens  with  open-eyed  amazement  to  a  conversa¬ 
tion  which  is  much  freer  than  he  is  accustomed  to  or  likes. 

For  the  conversation  was  very  free  indeed,  and  when  the 
dessert  was  on  the  table,  woman  was  generally  its  theme.  “The 
Goncourts  and  Daudet,”  says  M.  Haumant,  “specialised  in  chaff, 
and  spicy  and  cynical  anecdotes;  Zola,  always  riding  his  hobby 
of  naturalism,  used  to  demonstrate  that  love  is  only  the  poetical 
amplification  of  a  very  ordinary  physical  necessity ;  Flaubert  used 
to  insist  that  woman  is,  for  every  one  of  us,  the  pointed  arch  of 
the  infinite,  to  refer  to  his  experiences  in  the  East,  and  recall 
his  memories  of  negresses  and  of  fantastically  voluptuous 
pleasures.  Tourgueneff,  too,  sometimes  ventured  to  tell  a  doubt¬ 
ful  story,  but  never  failed  to  subordinate  it  to  some  picturesque 
mise-en-scene,  or  to  some  story  of  passionate  love.  He  did  not 
like  mere  unembroidered  polissonnerie." 

Nor  did  his  dislike  of  it  escape  the  notice  of  his  fellow-diners. 
They  commented  on  it  both  in  their  speech  and  in  their  writings. 
“He  listened  to  us,”  says  Goncourt,  “with  the  Medusa-like 
amazement  of  a  barbarian.  .  .  .  He  did  not  understand  our 
irony.”  “He  was  staggered,”  says  Maupassant,  “by  things  which 
would  have  seemed  elementary  to  the  pupils  of  any  of  our  lycees.” 
And  once,  when  Zola’s  talk  had  been  too  brutally  naturalistic,  he 
uttered  a  mild  protest.  “It  is  curious,”  he  said.  “I  for  my  part 
can  only  approach  women  with  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  emotion 
and  surprise  at  the  happiness  they  accord  to  me.” 

The  laugh,  in  that  company,  was  against  Tourgueneff.  They 
had  for  him  something  of  the  cynic’s  invariable  contempt  for  the 
simple-minded ;  and  they  evidently  flattered  themselves  that  he 
looked  up  to  them  as  to  men  of  the  world  whose  experience  of 
life  had  been  wdder  and  deeper  and  more  varied  than  his  owm. 
But  they  were  wrong.  All  the  time  he  was  taking  them  in, 
drawing  his  distinctions,  making  his  reservations ;  and  the  day 
came  when  they  heard,  in  a  round-about  fashion,  what  he  thought 
of  them — that  he  regarded  Edmond  de  Goncourt  as  a  pretentious 
poseur,  and  Alphonse  Daudet  as  a  "faux  bon  enfant,”  whose 
assumed  air  of  geniality  concealed  the  typical  Southerner’s  keen 
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eye  to  the  main  chance.  Then  they  realised  that,  after  all  those 
dinners,  they  and  Tourgueneff  had  remained  “strangers  yet”; 
and  they  said  so,  not  without  indignation  and  acerbity. 

And  yet  Tourgueneff  had  never  tried  to  mislead  them — had 
never  posed  for  them.  He  had  even  confessed  to  them,  and  tried 
to  give  them  the  clue  by  which  to  interpret  his  inner  life.  “Love,” 
he  said,  “is  the  source  of  all  inspiration.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  never  been  inspired  by  anything  else.  My  whole  life  has 
been  saturated  with  femininity.  There  is  nothing  but  love  that 
can  make  the  soul  expand.” 

Most  likely  the  others  thought  that  he  spoke  thus  merely  for 
effect.  They  certainly  did  not  take  his  view  of  the  importance 
of  love.  They  had  not  a  grand  passion  among  them ;  and  they 
even  maintained,  on  another  occasion,  against  George  Sand,  that 
it  w’as  impossible  for  a  great  writer  to  be  grand  amoureux. 
Analysis,  they  said,  broke  up  emotions — they  were  analysts  and 
should  know.  The  love  that  resembled  delirium  or  demoniacal 
possession  belonged  to  the  extinct  Eomantic  epoch  ;  they  did  not 
even  pretend  to  understand  it.  Least  of  all  did  they  understand 
the  love  from  which  the  lover  gains  no  glory — which  gives  no 
advertised,  or  even  visible,  satisfaction  to  that  “pride  of  the 
male,”  so  exultantly  celebrated  by  French  novelists  of  the 
naturalistic  school ;  and  the  career  of  Tourgueneff,  so  far  as  their 
observation  could  follow  it,  assuredly  did  not  impress  them  as 
a  course  of  triumphant  gallantry.  But  Tourgueneff  as  assuredly 
meant  w’hat  he  said.  We  may  find  inconsistencies  from  the 
Western  point  of  view  in  his  endeavours  to  realise  his  ideals; 
but  the  ideal  vras  there.  On  the  whole,  and  according  to  his 
lights,  he  did  realise  it.  We  must  keep  the  confession  before 
us  if  we,  in  our  turn,  wish  to  realise  him,  remembering,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  inconsistencies  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
began  life  as  a  barbarian  and  derived  his  subsequent  civilisation 
from  Bohemia. 

Feudalism,  wherever  we  find  it,  is  a  kind  of  savagery;  and 
feudalism,  in  its  most  savage  aspects,  lasted  longer  in  Eussia 
than  anywhere  else.  Tourgueneff  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  it  and 
under  its  influence.  His  parents  were  not  only  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  but  slave-owners,  impregnated  with  the  mediaeval  spirit 
of  caste.  His  mother  was  hardly  less  violent  towards  dependents 
than  his  father.  The  latter  once,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  hurled  his 
son’s  tutor  down  two  flights  of  stairs ;  the  former,  to  punish  some 
real  or  imaginary  delinquency,  threw  a  glass  of  water  in  the 
butler’s  face,  in  the  presence  of  her  guests,  at  the  dinner  table, 
and  degraded  him  to  the  humble  office  of  scavenger.  The  best 
ideals  must  have  been  hard  to  come  by  in  a  house  in  which  such 
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things  happened ;  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  Tourgueneff 
emancipated  himself  from  these  early  influences. 

In  a  sense,  indeed,  he  was  in  revolt  against  the  family  traditions 
from  the  first.  His  parents  held  that  the  army  and  the  civil 
service  were  the  only  careers  worthy  of  a  Eussian  of  noble  birth, 
and  his  artistic  ambitions  forbade  him  to  commit  himself  to  either 
of  these  walks  in  life ,  with  the  result  that  he  not  only  quarrelled 
with  his  mother,  but  became  permanently  estranged  from  her. 
That  was  one  line  of  cleavage  with  the  ancestral  habit  of  mind. 
Another  lay  in  the  sympathetic  gentleness  of  his  character,  ■which 
made  him  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  movement  for  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs.  But  art  and  politics  are  not  the  whole  of 
life ;  and  there  were  other  matters  in  respect  of  which  Tourgueneff 
did  not  so  readily  shake  off  the  associations  and  mental  attitudes 
of  mediaeval  savagery.  His  early  love  stories  in  particular  derive 
their  colour  from  his  feudal  surroundings,  and  so  seem  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  sentimental  pretensions  of  his  later  years.  The 
man  who  told  the  company  at  the  Diner  Magny  that  his  whole 
life  was  “saturated  with  femininity”  had  in  fact  begun  his 
amorous  career  with  something  very  closely  akin  to  the  exercise 
of  the  droit  de  seigneur. 

His  first  “affairs”  were  with  his  father’s  serfs.  He  told  the 
diners  how  one  of  them  would  accept  no  money  from  him,  but 
asked  him  for  an  offering  in  kind — a  cake  of  scented  soap.  He 
brought  it,  and  she  washed  "with  it,  and  then  said  ;  “Now  you 
can  kiss  my  hands  as  you  .kiss  the  hands  of  the  grand  ladies  at 
St.  Petersburg.”  It  is  a  pretty  enough  story  as  such  stories  go. 
No  aroma  of  the  methods  of  barbarism  clings  to  it.  But  there 
are  other  stories  belonging  to  the  same  period  to  which  the  aroma 
of  the  methods  of  barbarism  does  unmistakably  adhere. 

There  is  the  story,  for  instance,  of  Feoktista,  his  cousin 
Elisabeth’s  maid.  Tourgueneff,  being  attracted  by  the  girl,  bought 
her  from  his  cousin  for  seven  hundred  roubles — though  the  market 
price  of  a  serf,  in  those  days,  was  only  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
roubles — and  carried  her  off  weeping  to  his  country  house.  He 
dressed  her  in  rich  stuffs  and  loaded  her  with  jewels,  and  she  in 
return  bore  him  a  daughter;  but  that  was  the  end  of  the  idyll,  if 
idyll  it  is  to  be  called.  The  lover  was  tired  of  his  mistress,  and 
did  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  her.  He  not  only  deserted  her, 
but  deprived  her  of  her  daughter,  whom  he  sent  to  Paris  to  be 
educated.  So  far  as  one  knows,  he  never  saw  the  mother  again ; 
but  the  child  -was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Tolstoy, 
in  the  details  of  which  we  may  find  a  further  illustration  of  the 
babyish  and  barbaric  substratum  in  Tourgueneff’s  character — and 
also,  indeed,  of  Tolstoy’s. 
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The  origin  of  the  dispute  was  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
education,  which  became  personal  when  Tourgueneff  cited  the 
case  of  his  illegitimate  daughter.  He  had  entrusted  her  to  aa 
English  governess,  who  was  giving  her  object-lessons  in  her  duty 
towards  her  neighbour  by  taking  her  to  visit  the  poor.  “Ah,  so 
you  are  making  experiments  in  anima  vUi,"  said  Tolstoy.  “Hold 
your  tongue,  Tolstoy,  or  I  will  stick  my  fork  into  you,”  rejoined 
Tourgueneff.  Tolstoy  proposed  an  immediate  duel  to  the  death 
without  witnesses.  Tourgueneff  refused,  but  offered  to  fight  a  duel 
according  to  the  rules.  Friends  intervened  and  patched  up  a 
truce  between  them  ;  but  it  was  only  an  armed  truce.  Tourgueneff 
repeated  his  challenge  in  a  letter  written  from  Paris,  announcing 
that  he  should  insist  upon  “reparation  by  arms  in  the  course  of 
the  following  spring.”  The  friends  had  to  intervene  a  second 
time ;  and  the  two  illustrious  w'riters  were  estranged  for  years. 

All  this  seems,  as  the  French  say,  un  pen  fort  for  the  writer 
who  boasted  that  his  life  was  bathed  in  sentiment  and  that  love 
was  the  source  of  all  literary  inspiration  and  all  generous  emotion. 
It  might  almost  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  saying  :  Grattez 
le  Russe,  vous  trouverez  le  Tartare.  And  yet  the  boast  was 
sincere,  and  there  w'as  justification  for  it.  The  serf-owmer  could 
not  acknowledge  sentimental  obligations  to  a  serf — his  early 
associations  and  his  heredity  alike  forbade ;  but,  even  in  her  case, 
his  original  intentions  were  sentimental ^r-did  he  not  teach  her  to 
read  ?  It  was  only  w^hen  he  found  the  sentimental  experiment  a 
failure  that  he  fell  back  upon  the  old-fashioned  feudal  attitude, 
and  sought  his  sentimental  satisfaction  elsewhere.  The  memory 
of  the  episode  no  doubt  had  its  place — albeit  an  inferior  place— in 
the  category  of  his  amorous  recollections ;  but  it  cannot  have 
been  of  the  serf  woman  he  w'as  principally  thinking  when  he  told 
his  friends  that  femininity  had  impregnated  his  whole  life.  The 
feminine  influence  that  really  counted  in  his  life  w'as  that  of 
Pauline  Garcia,  the  opera  singer,  the  sister  of  La  Malibran,  and 
the  wife  of  Louis  Viardot. 

This  is  a  relationship  of  w^hich  different  observers  have  taken 
different  view’s.  The  Yiardots  have  been  spoken  of  as  benevolent 
and  sympathetic  people,  who  showered  hospitality  and  kindness 
upon  a  lonely  bachelor,  tortured  by  the  gout  and  other  painful 
ailments.  It  has  also  been  said  that  Madame  Viardot  was  the 
curse  of  Tourgueneff’s  life — the  cause  of  the  very  troubles  which 
she  appeared  to  alleviate — and  that  it  was  because  he  realised  and 
regretted  all  that  he  had  suffered  for  her  sake  that  he  threw’  the 
ink-pot  at  her  in  the  agony  of  his  final  illness.  His  own  view  is 
lost  to  us;  he  held  his  tongue,  and  burnt  his  private  diary.  But 
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the  facts  of  the  story,  in  so  far  as  these  are  known  or  knowable, 
may  help  us  to  an  opinion. 

It  was  in  1846  that  Pauline  Garcia  came  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
sing,  and  figured  as  a  fresh  obstacle  between  Tourgueneff  and  his 
mother’s  hopes  that  he  w'ould  enjoy  a  prosperous  career  on  the 
conventional  lines.  If  he  would  not  be  a  civil  servant,  at  least, 
thought  Varvara  Petrovna,  he  should  marry,  and  marry  well. 
He  was  handsome  and  well  born ;  a  w'ealthy  bride ,  who  was  also 
a  lady,  could  easily  be  found  for  him.  “Me  marry  !  ”  he  retorted. 
“You  are  about  as  likely  to  see  the  village  church  dancing  on  its 
spires.”  And  his  reasons,  though  he  might  state  them  in  general 
terms,  were,  in  fact,  and  very  transparently,  particular.  He  was 
running  after  the  opera  singer — “that  confounded  Bohemian 
woman,”  as  Varvara  Petrovna  called  her.  He  was  not  only 
running  after  her;  he  was  taking  her  seriously.  Seeing  that,  as 
Varvara  Petrovna  held  the  purse  strings,  he  had  no  money  to 
spend  and  no  jewels  to  lavish  on  her,  he  could  not  very  well  have 
pursued  his  court  in  any  other  way. 

She  had  surrounded  herself  with  the  pomp  of  circumstance 
which  the  queens  of  song  consider  appropriate  to  their  genius  and 
essential  to  their  dignity.  The  elect  among  her  admirers  w^ere 
privileged  to  pay  their  homage  to  her  in  her  dressing-room.  A 
magnificent  bearskin  with  golden  claw^s — the  gift  no  doubt  of 
one  of  them — was  spread  upon  the  floor.  Four  admirers  sat  upon 
it— one  on  each  of  the  bear’s  claws — and  each  of  them  was  called 
upon  to  tell  a  story  during  the  entr'acte.  It  was  a  competition 
for  favour  in  which  Tourgueneff  was  bound  to  win — especially  as 
he  was  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  cleverest  of  the  suitors. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  question  of  marriage. 
Pauline  Garcia  had  either  just  made,  or  was  just  about  to  make, 
the  sort  of  marriage  best  calculated  to  advance  her  professional 
prospects.  Her  husband  was  also  her  business  manager.  But 
marriage — especially  marriage  with  a  business  manager — is 
seldom  held  to  deprive  an  opera  singer  of  her  claims  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  other  men.  She  lives  in  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  such 
selfish  theories.  It  appears  to  her  that  beauty  like  hers — or  a  golden 
voice  like  hers — is  genius,  and  that  the  right  of  genius  to  homage 
must  be  respected.  Her  admirers  may  misunderstand  her — may 
attach  too  much  importance  to  the  trivial  signs  of  her  favour — 
but  that  is  their  affair.  Queens  in  that  spirit  give  their  hands  to 
be  kissed ;  and  in  that  spirit — we  really  have  no  right  to  presume 
that  it  was  in  any  other — Madame  Viardot  once  pressed  her 
perfumed  handkerchief  against  Tourgueneff’s  fevered  brow. 

And  Tourgueneff  misunderstood;  or,  at  all  events,  the  favour 
meant  more  to  him  than  to  the  lady  at  whose  hands  he  received 
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it.  He  talked  about  it — for  he  was  young,  and  had  not  yet  suf¬ 
fered.  His  transports  of  joy  are  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Madame  Panaieva.  “He  insisted  so  much,”  writes  M.  Haumant, 
“that  Bielinski  got  angry  and  reproached  him  with  Sadism.” 

Perhaps  Sadism  was  not  exactly  the  right  word  to  use ;  and 
perhaps  Bielinski,  or  his  reporter,  did  not  know  exactly  what  it 
meant.  But  there  is  none  the  less  something  in  the  story  which 
is  typical  of  the  man,  and  differentiates  his  ideals  and  methods 
of  gallantry.  It  pictures  him  for  us  shy  and  timorous  in  the 
courts  of  love — no  self-reliant,  resolute  Don  Juan,  but  a  victim  of 
feminine  fascinations,  to  be  spell -bound  and  subdued,  and  bound 
as  a  trophy  to  the  conqueror’s  car,  suffering  and  yet  glad  to  suffer, 
able  to  extract  a  subtle  essence  of  pleasure  from  his  pain.  That, 
we  can  scarcely  question,  was  what  was  at  the  back  of  his  brain 
when  he  used  that  expression  about  his  life  being  “  saturated  with 
femininity”;  and  that,  as  certainly,  was  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  those  of  his  friends  who  took  the  view  that  the  “diva”  was 
the  curse  of  his  life. 

It  is  not  even  known  for  certain — much  of  the  correspondence 
having  been  suppressed — whether  he  was  ever,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  her  lover.  Some  of  his  biographers  ignore  the 
question,  and  others  debate  it,  without  throwing  very  much  light 
upon  it.  M.  Haumant  quotes  Bachaumont’s  remark  concerning 
another  actress  :  “La  Clairon  a  toujours  quelque  Eusse  pot-au-feu 
qui  se  contente  de  lui  baiser  la  main.”  Perhaps  the  quotation 
is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  perhaps  it  is  not. 
No  one  really  knows.  All  that  one  does  know  is  that,  when  the 
actress  pressed  the  perfumed  handkerchief  against  the  novelist’s 
forehead,  she  set  her  seal  on  him.  He  was  hers  thenceforward, 
even  if  she  was  not  his. 

He  followed  her — and  her  husband — to  Paris  ;  he  followed  them 
on  tour  in  the  French  provinces.  His  people  were  their  people; 
and  their  home  was  generally  also  his.  When  they  settled  at 
Baden ,  he  settled  there  with  them ;  when  they  removed  to  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  he  did  the  same.  Sometimes  he  had  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  their  house ;  sometimes  he  had  a  house  of  his  own 
immediately  adjoining  theirs;  save  for  rare  intervals,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  attendance  on  them  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  One 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  the  position  of  Louis  Viardot  in  the 
matter  was  enviable  in  respect  of  dignity  ;  but  one  is  not  concerned 
with  that.  The  position  of  Tourgueneff  was  far  more  regrettable. 
He  had  been  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  cul-de-sac.  He  wandered  in 
it  as  a  man  in  a  dream ,  excluded  from  all  the  roads  which  might 
have  led  him  to  a  better  goal. 

Madame  Viardot  was  probably,  like  Newton’s  dog,  unconscious 
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of  the  mischief  that  she  did — such  people  in  such  cases  nearly 
always  are.  They  value  themselves  unduly  because  they  are 
unduly  flattered ;  they  not  only  receive  homage  as  their  rightful 
due,  but  think  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  other 
lives  should  be  sacrificed  to  theirs ;  and  men,  attaching  some 
mystical  religious  significance  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  are 
apt  to  encourage  them  in  their  belief. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  otherwise  in  the  case  before  us. 
Pauline  Viardot  enslaved  Tourgueneff,  and  yet,  so  far  as  one 
knows,  made  no  sacrifices  for  his  sake.  She  made  him  useful 
without  perceiving  that  she  was  also  making  him  ridiculous ;  and 
he  spent  his  life  in  rendering  her  services  which  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  rendered  by  a  valet  or  a  courier.  He  was 
sent  to  the  seaside  as  a  sort  of  agent-in-advance  to  engage  lodgings 
for  her  family.  He  followed  her,  carrying  the  music,  w^hen  she 
went  out  to  sing ;  he  followed  her  husband ,  carrying  the  game- 
bag,  when  Louis  Viardot  went  out  shooting.  The  spectators 
smiled;  but  Tourgueneff  submitted  to  his  fate.  The  perfumed 
handkerchief  had  thrown  him  into  a  trance  from  which  he  could 
not  wake. 

It  was  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  w'hich  he  breathed — the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  upper  Bohemia,  and  of  absinthe  and  poudre-de-ri'z. 
He  lived  in  it — in  it,  but  hardly  of  it — an  unnatural  and  artificial 
life  :  the  life,  as  has  already  been  said,  of  the  man  “born  in  exile,” 
and  unable  to  get  “in  touch.”  There  were  times  when  he  made 
desperate  attempts  to  escape  from  it.  Perhaps  the  affair  with 
Feoktista  belongs  to  the  category  of  such  attempts ;  but  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  in  such  conditions  was  hardly  to  be  expected  to 
succeed.  Another  attempt,  unknown  even  to  his  latest  biographer, 
occurred  as  late  as  the  sixth  decade  of  his  life.  There  was  a 
certain  Julia  Petrovna. 

Little  is  known  of  her.  But  she  w’as  at  any  rate  a  very  different 
sort  of  woman  from  Madame  Viardot — no  “confounded  Bohemian 
woman,”  but,  if  not  an  aristocrat,  at  least  of  “good  bourgeois” 
family,  moving  in  good  society  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  number  of 
Tourgueneff’s  letters  to  her  appeared,  quite  recently,  in  M. 
Schtchukin’s  privately  printed  literary  miscellany,  the  Shornik. 
They  tell  a  story— a  fragmentary  story,  without  either  beginning 
or  end — which  even  M.  Haumant,  after  raking  all  sources  of 
information,  appears  not  even  to  have  suspected. 

It  is  the  old  story — the  commonplace  story,  if  anyone  wull  have 
it  so — of  the  love  that  comes  too  late.  Tourgueneff  was  fifty-five  ; 
Julia  Petrovna — her  full  name  is  not  disclosed  to  us — w'as  thirty- 
three.  Apparently  they  had  met  before,  and  wasted  their  time, 
as  it  seemed,  in  retrospect,  not  caring  w’hether  they  met  or  not ; 
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and  then,  in  1873,  the  discovery  that  they  did  care  surprised 
them,  and  they  were  persuaded  that  they  had  always  cared. 
‘‘Ever  since  I  first  saw  you,”  Toiirgueneff  writes,  ‘‘I  have  felt 
drawn  to  you,  and  the  sentiment  does  not  diminish”;  and  the 
letter  concludes  with  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  estate.  The 
visit  was  paid — Julia  Petrovna  appears  to  have  come  alone — and 
now,  it  w^ould  seem,  the  love  affair  w’as  launched.  Only  a  few 
hours  after  his  visitor’s  departure,  we  find  Tourgueneff  sitting 
down  and  wulting  : 

When  you  left  me  this  morning,  I  did  not  thank  you  sufficiently — so  it 
seems  to  me  at  any  rate — for  your  visit.  It  has  left  a  deep  impression 
on  my  soul,  and  I  feel  that,  from  this  day  forward,  there  has  entered  into 
my  life  another  human  being  to  whom  I  am  deeply  attached,  whose  friend¬ 
ship  will  always  be  dear  to  me,  whose  fortunes  will  always  concern  me. 

Soon  afterwards  Tourgueneff  went  to  Paris  (where  was  Madame 
Viardot),  and  Julia  Petrovna  sent  him  her  photograph.  “I  wear 
you,”  he  writes,  ‘‘as  birthday  gift,  for  to-morrow’  I  shall  be  fifty- 
six  ” ;  and  he  goes  on  :  ‘‘I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  somewhere 
before  your  destiny  is  settled  for  good  and  all,  and  before  I  myself 
am  quite  a  grey-beard.”  And  then  again,  in  a  letter  written  a 
little  later  :  ‘‘You  write  that  you  feel  that  you  belong  to  me,  and 
]  also  love  you  dearly.  ...  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  you 
again,  and  I  hope  to  see  my  wish  fulfilled  in  the  spring — in  the 
wonderful  month  of  May.  We  shall  probably  then  be  drinking 
the  winters  in  Bohemia,  w’hich  is  not  a  very  poetical  occupation.” 
And  presently  we  come  to  the  desire  to  ‘‘gaze  into  your  beautiful 
eyes,  and  kiss  your  hands,  w’hich  are  also  very  beautiful,  though 
so  large.  I  love  such  hands  as  yours.” 

It  would  appear,  how’ever,  that  all  this,  in  Julia  Petrovna’s 
eyes,  was  mere  timorous  coquetry,  lacking  in  the  ardour  of  true 
love.  One  infers  as  much  from  the  following  letter,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  : 

Ever  since  I  met  you,  I  have  not  only  loved  you  as  a  friend,  but  have 
also  cherished  the  unavowed  desire  to  possess  you.  Only  the  desire  was 
not  so  strong  (for  I  was  not  so  young)  that  I  liked  to  ask  your  hand  in 
marriage;  and  there  were  other  reasons  that  restrained  me;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  knew  that  you  were  too  good  to  care  for  what  the  French 
c.'ill  a  “passade.”  There  you  have  the  explanations  of  my  hesitation.  You 
want  to  assure  me  that  you  have  written  to  me  “  without  any  arriere  pensee." 
Alas!  I  was  only  too  certain  of  that.  You  write  that  “your  life  as  a 
w’cman  is  over.”  When  my  life  as  a  man  is  over  (and  I  have  not  long  to 
wait  for  that),  then  we  can  be  excellent  friends,  without  anything  to  disturb 
our  peace.  But  just  now  I  find  some  anxiety  in  the  reflection:  “What 
if  the  impression  which  I  have  made  on  her  heart  is  not  exactly  that  of 
a  brother?”  And  I  might  ask,  with  Maria  Nicolaevna,  in  the  story:  “Can 
you  forget?  ”  There — that  is  my  declaration.  Is  it  candid  enough  for 
you?  ” 
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It  was  candid,  in  so  far  as  candour  is  possible  to  the  man  who 
writes  with  a  divided  mind.  In  the  next  letter— the  last  which 
need  be  quoted — some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  inwardness  of 
the  doubts  and  hesitations.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  bitter 
cry  of  regret  :  “Ah,  if  we  had  only  had  more  courage  a  few  5'ears 
ago!  ”  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  appeal  to  “the  fetters  of 
honour”  which  must  not  be  cut  loose. 

The  fetters  of  honour,  it  appears,  prevailed.  Tourgueneff’s  last 
love  may  or  may  not,  like  Gibbon’s  first  love,  have  “subsided  in 
friendship  and  esteem.”  At  all  events,  Madame  Viardot  resumed 
her  interrupted  sway,  not  e,ven  knowing,  so  far  as  one  can  judge, 
that  it  had  been  interrupted ;  and  the  interlude — the  love-story 
manque,  as  one  may  call  it — serves  only  to  throw  a  fresh  side¬ 
light  upon  Tourgueneff’s  conception  of  himself  as  the  man  whose 
life  was  “saturated  with  femininity.” 

Femininity,  in  brief,  not  only  “saturated”  but  paralysed  him. 
He  was  a  brilliant  and  a  handsome  man ,  whom  the  world  might 
have  expected  to  be  a  conquering  hero  in  the  lists  of  love ;  but 
there  was  a  something  in  his  disposition  which  forbade  him  to 
triumph ,  save  in  the  one  case  of  the  serf  woman  whom  he  bought 
with  money  and  cast  off  when  he  tired  of  her.  For  the  rest  he 
was  the  passive  victim  of  the  love  which  he  excited,  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  spells  of  the  enchantress,  hugging  his  chains, 
acquiescing  in  the  inevitable,  condemned  to  suffer,  yet  finding 
a  morbid  joy  in  indefinite  dalliance  in  the  antechambers  of 
romance. 

The  episode  of  Julia  Petrovna  shows  him  for  an  instant  in 
revolt  against  his  enslavement — and  shows  also  that  he  had  the 
characteristic  Slav  incapacity  for  effectual  revolt.  Perhaps  he 
recalled  it  when,  on  his  death-bed,  he  threw  the  ink-pot  at 
Madame  Viardot,  w^hose  “claims,”  if  one  interprets  the  reference 
rightly,  had  stood  between  him  and  his  happiness.  The  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  missile  may,  on  that  theory,  be  regarded  as  a  great 
symbolic  act.  But  it  was  an  act  as  fatuous  and  as  futile  as  the 
throwing  of  the  bombs  by  those  Nihilist  conspirators  whose  fatuity 
and  futility  he  portrayed  with  such  painful  fidelity  to  fact ;  and, 
from  that  point  of  view’  also,  one  may  perceive  symbolism  in  the 
sad  final  explosion  of  violence. 


Francis  Gribble. 
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From  the  dust  of  that  romantic  movement  founded  by  Victor 
Hugo  there  rose  a  school  of  writers  that  set  themselves  to  disprove 
the  idealistic  basis  of  life.  But  though  they  claimed  to  be 
naturalists,  they  achieved  indeed  a  melancholy  idealism.  Writing 
extraordinary  books  to  show  the  nothingness  of  every  aim  and 
the  futility  of  life  itself,  these  pessimists,  deeply  tinged  with  the 
unhappiness  of  modern  civilisation,  had  yet  a  more  profound 
insight  into  character,  a  more  elemental  grasp  of  the  emotions, 
than  the  optimists  of  a  previous  generation.  They  stood  midway 
between  the  romanticists  and  the  realists.  From  the  past,  they 
drew  in  the  keen  recollections  of  freedom  and  revolt ;  from  the 
future,  the  profound  influences  of  fate,  heredity,  and  environment. 
Realising  the  greatness  of  life,  of  love,  and  of  imagination,  and, 
at  the  same  time ,  the  ultimate  meaninglessness  of  personality  and 
desire,  they  saw  around  them  a  strange  negation.  Their  very 
perception  of  the  beautiful  made  only  more  apparent  to  them  the 
bitterness  of  existence.  Feeling  within  themselves  inborn  and 
profound  longings,  knowing  well  that  happiness  should  not  be 
merely  a  chimera,  they  perceived  with  despair  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle. 

Of  all  these  men  of  genius,  Tourgeneff  was,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  remarkable.  Influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  im¬ 
personality  of  his  school  and  on  the  other  by  an  ancestry  of  poetical 
mysticism,  he  looked  at  life  with  the  eyes  of  a  sceptic  and  of  a 
dreamer.  More  than  anyone  else  he  exemplified  the  union  of  the 
old  forces  and  the  new.  Gifted  with  an  unrivalled  calmness  of 
manner,  he  convinces  by  his  transparent  sanity  and  lack  of 
didacticism.  Even  in  Flaubert,  who  strove  with  his  enormous 
power  against  all  forms  of  preaching,  there  is  more  and  more 
apparent  a  morbid  hatred,  not  only  of  life,  but  of  mankind. 
Madame  Bovary  is  hardly  so  gloomy  a  book  as  Bouvard  et 
Pecuchet.  There  is  something  positive  in  the  first,  some  belief 
in  the  capability  of  success  in  different  circumstances,  but  in 
the  second  all  is  sordid  and  like  a  miasma.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  great  failure  and  a  mean  failure,  between  a  man  who 
commits  suicide  from  despair  and  a  man  who  continues  to  live 
because  he  has  not  sufficient  interest  in  himself  to  die.  Flaubert 
was  not  more  pessimistic  than  Tourgeneff,  but  he  was  more  fiercely 
so.  He  allowed  his  personal  loathing  of  life  to  gain  upon  his 
theory  of  dispassionate  observation  to  such  an  extent  that  a  real 
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suspicion  of  distrust  shrouds  his  portraiture.  He  laboured  with 
literal  agony  to  hide  himself  beneath  a  style  that  should  lay  bare 
;  with  inevitable  touch  the  windings  of  character  to  its  very  depths, 

'  and  part  of  that  labour  is  apparent.  His  formidable  grasp  of  the 

[  vanity  of  all  things  earthly  is  clouded  by  an  obviously  precon- 

j  ceived  pessimism.  Tourgeneff  seems  to  base  his  judgment  upon 

I  the  facts  of  the  situation  as  it  unwinds  itself,  Flaubert  to  make 

j  the  situation  fit  a  verdict  of  his  mind.  By  his  unrivalled  art  the 

I  Russian  gives  an  added  impressiveness  to  his  conclusions.  His 

!  peculiar  aloofness  allows  us  to  stand  face  to  face  with  his  char- 
^  acters ;  and  their  expressed  philosophy,  their  deep  unrest,  rise  into 
a  convincing  reality.  How  strangely  life-like  these  portraits  glow 
'  before  us  with  their  tragic  eloquence  and  bewildered  gaze  !  Tour- 
geneff’s  atmosphere  is  indeed  the  most  melancholy,  as  it  is  the 
most  natural,  of  all.  In  Tolstoy  there  is  an  air  of  moralising 
which  lifts  his  outlook  from  the  negative  and  gives  to  life,  if  not  a 
recompense,  at  least  a  motive.  Anna  Karenina,  that  masterly 
book,  carries  within  itself  germs  of  a  remedy,  and  all  his  later 
'  works  inculcate  a  definite  creed.  Nor  is  the  case  of  Dostoieffsky 
far  different.  Crime  and  Punishment ,  a  novel  so  like  a  nightmare, 

;  with  its  minute  searchlight  into  hideous  thoughts  and  diseased 
psychology,  that  one  might  well  suppose  it  the  production  of  a 
mind  already  insane,  ends  with  an  actual  note  of  hope.  Tour- 
i  geneff  alone  of  these  three  remained  quite  disillusioned.  He 
i  observed  on  every  side  of  him  the  old  story  repeating  itself  again 

^  and  again— enchantment  killed  by  the  decay  of  all  valued  things. 

No  one  felt  more  intensely  the  beauty  of  the  ideal  and  the  failure 
of  the  idealist.  No  one,  for  instance,  wrote  of  love  with  more 
passionate  understanding ;  no  one  wrote  of  lovers  more  sadly. 

F  He  saw  so  clearly,  as  from  above,  the  weakness  and  blindness 

[  within,  the  powers  of  fate  and  death  without.  Each  figure  is 

)  conjured  up  from  a  grasp  of  personality  not  less  meditative  than 

exact,  and  over  all  the  situations  he  evolves  there  is  a  distinct 
atmosphere  as  of  a  mysterious  autumn  evening.  It  is  not  the 
personal  anger  with  the  world  as  felt  in  Flaubert,  but  a  kind  of 
grave  acknowledgment  of  disaster  and  powerlessness. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  this  atmosphere  with  that 
‘  of  a  man  famous  for  creating  an  impression  of  fatalism — with  that 

[  of  Ibsen.  One  has  only  to  read  the  opening  sentences  of  Ghosts 

[  or  The  Wild  Duck  or  Rosmersholni  to  have  a  foreboding — already 

I  a  presentiment  weighs  upon  the  mind.  Ibsen  shares  with  Tour¬ 
geneff  the  ability  of  suggesting  a  story  that  is  not  told,  and  of 
making  us  feel  in  that  suggestion  a  secret  influence  upon  the 
1  characters  that  is  apparent  without  being  fully  understood.  A 
hidden  world  underlies  the  casual  remarks,  the  sudden  question- 
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ing  look  of  au  Ibsen  figure.  In  the  very  simplicity  of  the  con¬ 
versations  there  is  an  ominous  calm.  Tourgeneff  shows  this 
power  with  all  its  far-reaching  effect.  Who  has  read  The  Torrents 
of  Spring  without  asking  himself,  and  knowing  instinctively 
before  he  asked,  what  wager  it  was  Maria  Nikolo-wna  made  with 
Polozov,  and  who  has  read  it  without  trembling?  There  burn 
before  you  the  deep  eyes  of  the  primal,  its  insatiable  and  cunning 
look  only  slightly  veiled  by  the  efforts  of  a  thousand  years.  The 
Torrents  of  Spring  is,  in  fact,  a  page  torn  out  of  life,  ever  repeat¬ 
ing  itself,  uncivilised  and  cruel  and  voluptuous.  And,  again,  who 
has  not  heard  the  unrecorded  whispers  in  A  Lear  of  the  Steppes, 
the  midnight  determination,  the  low,  hard  laughter?  To  take 
one  more  example.  The  plot  of  First  Love  is  simply  to  conceal 
the  plot.  But  everything  is  as  vividly  seen,  more  convincingly 
felt,  than  in  a  picture.  It  is  a  triumphant  instance  of  Tourgenelf's 
art.  He  realised  that  a  story  should  depend  on  daily  action  for 
its  food — that  is,  be  untrammelled  by  the  elaborate  mechanism 
so  valued  by  the  English.  He  aimed  at  depicting  events  passing 
and  changing  with  the  hours,  not  bound  to  a  construction  of 
coincidence.  His  idealisation  rose  from  his  poetical  sense  of  the 
actual,  not  from  his  romantic  sense  of  the  desired.  The  value 
of  First  Love  is  in  its  side-glimpses.  Neither  Zinaida  nor  Petro- 
vitch  can  keep  back  the  secret  they  fain  wnuld  hide.  Here  in 
its  earnestness  is  the  eloquent  and  sundering  touch  of  passion ,  the 
real  truth,  the  real  answer. 

And ,  indeed ,  it  is  especially  in  regard  to  his  description  of  love 
that  the  simile  of  the  autumn  evening  is  applicable.  For  though 
the  comparison  with  Ibsen’s  fatalistic  spirit  is  a  sound  one  as  far 
as  it  goes,  it  covers  only  a  small  proportion  of  his  work.  There 
is  at  heart  a  vital  difference  between  the  two  men.  Ibsen’s  under¬ 
standing  of  character  is  cynical,  therefore  bitter;  Tourgeneff ’s  is 
sad,  therefore  sympathetic.  This,  of  course,  is  a  broad  distinc¬ 
tion,  and,  like  all  broad  distinctions,  rather  vague,  but  it  will 
serve.  For  example,  Ibsen  considers  love  a  delusion,  Tourgeneff 
considers  it  an  illusion.  Ibsen  says,  love  turns  to  ashes  when  you 
grasp  it ;  Tourgeneff  says,  love  turns  to  ashes  because  you  cannot 
grasp  it.  Ibsen  sees  the  sham  crouching  beneath  its  reputation ; 
Tourgeneff,  the  agony  of  its  dawn  and  the  repulsion  of  its  death. 
The  first  says  it  is  the  root  of  misery,  for  it  means  nothing;  the 
second  says  it  is  the  root  of  misery,  for  it  means  too  much.  Once 
this  has  been  clearly  realised,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  nuances  of  the 
simile.  On  the  dim  uplands,  the  stealing  and  uncertain  light,  the 
quietness  and  the  rising  mist,  strongly  impress  upon  our  imagi¬ 
nations  a  sense  of  forlornness  and  unreality.  In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death,  in  the  midst  of  belief  we  are  in  doubt.  Tour- 
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geneff  knew  what  love  was  :  beautiful  like  the  autumn  evening, 
dumb  like  the  autumn  evening,  fading  like  the  autumn  evening. 
He  saw  its  influence,  absolute  but  ungoverned,  and  its  look, 
intoxicated  but  unsatisfied.  In  all  his  studies  of  love  he  develops 
this  clement  of  the  insubstantial  and  illusionary,  and  he  develops 
it  as  a  wedge  driven  through  the  fervent  belief  in  the  actuality  of 
things  roused  by  love.  It  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  autumn  even¬ 
ing  piercing  the  life-force  within. 

The  pessimism  of  the  great  Russians  was  due  not  solely  to  their 
abstract  philosophy  of  life  applied  to  individual  cases ;  it  was 
partly  temperamental.  They  had  in  them  an  Eastern  fatalism 
metamorphosed  into  gloom  by  the  Russian  spirit  of  inaction. 
Everything  that  surrounded  them  was  chaotic,  huge,  untamed-^ 
the  corrupt  tyranny,  the  lack  of  power,  the  vast  and  weary 
Steppes.  To  this  outlook  was  brought  the  Parisian  education  of 
the  rich,  the  European  travel,  the  culture  of  the  salon.  Thus  they 
became  cosmopolitans  as  well  as  Russians,  and  being  familiar 
with  many  different  types,  were  able  to  view  them  all  as  natural 
problems  of  the  tragic  mind.  It  must  be  remembered,  further, 
that  they  write  not  only  as  fatalists,  but  as  a  rule  of  fatalists — 
that  is  to  say,  of  Russians.  Such  a  figure  as  Irina  in  Smoke 
has  that  very  blending  of  East  and  West  which  makes 

her  at  once  typical  and  incomprehensible.  She  is  magnetic 
but  enervating,  full  of  abandon,  but  full  of  indecision. 

Mr.  Garnett,  in  his  able  introduction  to  Smoke,  speaks 

of  her  smile  as  “enigmatical,”  but  it  is  not  the  enigmatical 

smile  of  the  Sphinx.  For  the  Sphinx  had  the  secret  of  wisdom  : 
she  has  the  secret  of  destruction.  She  is  more  like  an  unconscious 
Medusa,  slaying  by  irresolution  what  she  most  desires.  Tour- 
geneff’s  delicate  and  yet  terrible  perception  made  his  portraits 
live  with  a  vital  conclusiveness.  They  are  created  for  us  once 
and  for  all,  gazing  at  us  out  of  his  pages,  as  breathing  in  their 
stillness  as  the  figures  in  the  portraits  of  Velasquez.  Who  could 
road  of  Irina  and  not  feel  that  she  was  living  in  a  hundred 
different  forms  at  that  moment?  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
his  character-study  wms  not  only  profound  but  lyrical,  and  that 
consequently  a  universality  as  well  as  a  reality  is  over  all  his 
figures.  For  instance,  no  one  could  fail  to  understand  the  career 
of  Dmitri  Rudin  (Rudin),  in  spite  of  its  twistings.  He  is  the 
victim  of  an  appalling  logic,  hiding  itself  beneath  the  erratic 
disposition,  which  is  its  very  creation.  He  typifies,  in  his  w^hole 
life,  a  trait  that  is  found  in  every  man.  He  seems  intensely  real, 
because  he  is  Completely  human.  Again,  Elena  in  On  the  Eve, 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room  for  Insarov  and  going  desperately 
without  plan  or  disguise  to  find  him,  carries  with  her  the  last 
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thoughts  of  all  wretched  people,  who  must  hear  their  incredible 
sentences  for  themselves.  In  the  individuality  of  his  figures  there 
lurk  the  subtle  and  instinctive  emotions  common  to  us  all. 

The  Elenas  are  a  type  of  womanhood  vividly  drawn  by  Toiir- 
geneff  again  and  again.  They  are  the  women  of  fiery  imagi¬ 
nations  long  smouldering  beneath  the  barriers  of  convention, 
but  charged  at  last  with  one  set  image,  undaunted  by  repression, 
faithful  unto  death,  moving  in  straight,  tragic  lines  of  purpose. 
Natalya  Alexyevna  in  Riidin  is  a  figure  like  this,  so  is  Marianna  in 
Virgin  Soil,  and  Susanna  Ivanovna  in  Unhappy  Girl,  and  I 
Clara  Militch  in  the  book  of  that  name.  Wc  seem  to  see  them  at  I 
the  moment  of  finality,  at  the  moment  when,  hurling  from  them  | 
the  past  and  its  burdens,  they  are  fiercely  snatching  at  the  chance 
of  life.  Of  all  the  tortured  histories  unfolded  for  us  by  Tourgeneff 
none  are  more  moving  than  those  of  Susanna  Ivanovna  and  Clara 
Militch.  They  are  not  at  all  English  types,  with  their  sudden 
utter  abandonment  of  hope,  their  terrible  resolve,  their  nihilistic 
doctrine  of  existence,  but  they  are  none  the  less  convincing.  How 
dramatically  he  makes  us  feel  their  total  loneliness  and  despair. 

In  their  cramped  and  passionate  natures  they  are  the  counter¬ 
part  of  Anna  Karenina,  in  the  description  of  whose  death  the 
tremendous  genius  of  Tolstoy  found  its  climax.  He,  like  Toiir- 
geneff ,  strove  to  visualise  in  burning  words  the  frightful  sufferings 
of  the  mind.  In  that  scene  his  language  is  like  a  fiery  tide 
rolling  irresistibly  onwards.  “Life,  with  its  elusive  joys,  glowed 
for  an  instant  before  her  ” — what  eloquent  and  splendid  sen¬ 
tences.  And  though  Tourgeneff  adopts  a  manner  somew’hat 
different,  he  gives  in  the  end  the  same  impression.  That  is 
to  say,  he,  like  Tolstoy,  creates  the  feeling  of  complete  and 
final  disaster.  The  Hussians  w'ere  indeed  the  greatest  of  artists, 
and  enveloped  all  their  wmrk  in  so  reasonable  an  air  of  proportion 
that  there  is  nothing  fantastic  or  untrue  in  their  gloomiest  deduc¬ 
tions. 

But  for  the  best  expression  of  the  bewilderment  of  life  we  have 
to  turn  to  the  portrait  of  a  man,  to  the  famous  Bazarov  of  Fathers 
and  Children.  Tourgeneff  raises  through  him  the  eternal  problem 
— Has  personality  any  hold,  has  life  any  meaning  at  all?  The 
reality  of  this  figure,  his  contempt  for  nature,  his  egoism,  his 
strength,  his  moth-like  weakness  arc  so  convincing  that  before 
his  philosophy  all  other  philosophies  seem  to  pale.  He  is  the  one 
who  sees  the  life-illusion,  and  yet,  knowing  that  it  is  the  mask  of 
night,  grasps  at  it,  loathing  himself.  You  can  hate  Bazarov,  you 
cannot  have  contempt  for  him.  Ho  is  the  man  of  genius,  rid  of 
sentiment  and  hope,  believing  in  nothing  but  himself,  to  whom 
come,  as  from  the  darkness,  all  the  violent  questions  of  life  and 
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death.  Fathers  and  Children  is  simply  an  exposure  of  our  power 
to  mould  our  own  lives.  Bazarov  is  a  man  of  astonishing  intellect 
.^ho  is  the  pawn  of  an  emotion  he  despises ;  he  is  a  man  of 
gigantic  will — he  can  do  nothing  but  destroy  his  own  beliefs ;  he 
is  a  man  of  intense  life — he  cannot  avoid  the  first,  brainless  touch 
of  death.  It  is  the  hopeless  fight  of  mind  against  instinct,  of 
determination  against  fate,  of  personality  against  impersonality. 
Bazarov  disdaining  everyone,  sick  of  all  smallness,  is  roused  to 
fury  by  the  obvious  irritations  of  Pavel  Petrovitch.  Savagely 
announcing  the  creed  of  nihilism  and  the  end  of  romance,  he  has 
only  to  feel  the  calm,  aristocratic  smile  of  Madame  Odinstov  fixed 
on  him  and  he  suffers  all  the  agony  of  first  love.  Determining  to 
live  and  create,  he  has  only  to  play  with  death  for  a  moment,  and 
he  is  caught.  But  though  he  is  the  most  positive  of  all  Tour- 
geneff’s  male  ]X)rtraits,  there  are  others  linking  up  the  chain  of 
delusion.  There  is  Budin,  typical  of  the  unrest  of  the  idealist; 
there  is  Nezhdanov  {Virgin  Soil),  typical  of  the  self-torture  of  the 
anarchist.  There  is  Shubin  (On  the  Eve),  hiding  his  misery  in 
laughter,  and  Lavretsky  {A  House  of  Gentlefolk),  hiding  his 
misery  in  silence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  search  for  further 
examples.  Tourgeneff  put  his  hand  upon  the  dark  things.  Ho 
perceived  character,  struggling  in  the  “clutch  of  circumstance,” 
the  tragic  moments,  the  horrible  conflicts  of  personality.  His 
figures  have  that  capability  of  suffering  which  (as  someone  has 
said)  is  the  true  sign  of  life.  They  seem  like  real  people,  dazed 
and  uncertain.  No  action  of  theirs  ever  surprises  you,  because  in 
each  of  them  he  has  made  you  hear  an  inward  soliloquy. 

.\  remarkable  thing  was  shared  alike  by  the  great  optimists 
and  ])essimists  of  that  time,  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  Nature. 
Whitman  and  ^Meredith  on  one  hand,  Tourgeneff  and  Flaubert 
on  the  other,  are  typical  c'xamples  of  the  two  schools.  No  men 
could  write  more  radiant  descriptions  of  scenery  or  make  us  feel 
more  definitely  its  thrilling  influence  on  personality.  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  heard,  as  it  were,  a  gigantic  harmony  of  the  night.  His 
descriptions  of  the  elemental  and  perpetual  are  beyond  the  powers 
of  all  others.  Meredith  analysed  the  effect  of  poetry  on  the  mind. 
His  noble  wmrd-painting  comes  at  the  moment  of  psychological 
stress  and  sways  bis  characters  convincingly.  Whitman,  who  is 
a  natural  mystic,  looks  to  Nature  as  the  tremendous  force  that 
will  justify  his  profound  belief  in  humanity ;  Meredith,  who  is  a 
natural  moralist,  looks  to  Nature  as  the  unchanging  example  for 
conduct.  Flaubert,  again,  represented  quite  a  different  aim.  He 
desired  simply  and  solely  to  achieve  perfection .  Who  has  read  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Salammho  of  the  dawn  rising  over  Carthage 
without  feeling  the  romance  of  atmosphere?  His  genius  recreated 
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for  US  a  civilisation  glowing  in  its  warm  and  throbbing  colours. 
He  was  indeed  a  magnificent  prose-poet,  but,  in  his  philosophy, 
quite  detached  from  the  sentiment  of  Nature-worship.  In  this 
respect  he  is  much  further  away  from  Whitman  and  Meredith 
than  is  Tourgeneff.  For  Flaubert  looked  at  Nature  as  something 
apart  from  life,  whereas  Tourgeneff  wove  it  into  his  views  of  life 
as  conclusively,  if  not  with  such  cosmic  interpretation,  as  the 
optimists.  He  sees  it  as  a  kind  of  pagan  background  to  the  life- 
illusion,  for  ever  fresh  and  inscrutable  and  unmoved.  To  take 
just  one  instance  :  the  saddest  of  all  his  books,  A  House  of  Gentle¬ 
folk,  has  for  its  setting  the  Russian  summer  in  the  depth  of  the 
country.  A  very  peculiar  feeling  of  the  rest  of  Nature  and  of  its 
influence  upon  the  unrest  of  humanity  is  given  here— partly 
soothing  by  its  calm,  partly  maddening  by  its  impassiveness.  No 
one  had  a  finer  appreciation  of  youth  in  all  its  forms  than  Tour- 
geneff.  His  idyllic  touch  on  first  love  and  spring  days  arises  from 
the  same  reminiscent  imagination.  They  came  back  to  him  full 
of  memories  and  music,  and  he  saw  them  again,  ahvays  beautiful, 
always  leading  to  a  stagnant  repetition.  He  realised  also  not  only 
how  suseeptible  we  were  to  the  moods  of  Nature,  but  how 
susceptible  Nature  seemed  to  our  moods,  as  though  the  stars  that 
shone  benignantly  on  lovers  shone  malignantly  on  suicides.  Thus 
he  observed  in  her  the  phenomenon  of  his  own  desolate  philo¬ 
sophy.  You  will  recollect  the  scene  in  Chapter  XVII.  of  Fathers 
and  Children,  w'hen  the  voice  of  the  night  is  made  to  add  so  im- 
pressivel}"  to  the  emotions  of  the  actors  ;  — 

Bazarov  got  up.  The  lamp  burnt  dimh-  in  the  middle  of  the  dark, 
luxurious,  isolated  room;  from  time  to  time  the  blind  was  shaken,  and  there 
flowed  in  the  freshness  of  the  insidious  night;  there  was  heard  its  mysterious 
whisperings.  ^ladame  Odinstov  did  not  move  in  a  single  limb,  but  she  was 
gradually  possessed  by  concealed  emotion. 

It  shows  with  much  eloquence  the  underlying  influence  of  Nature 
upon  the  brain. 

Eloquent  is  certainly  a  word  that  must  be  applied  to  Tour¬ 
geneff ’s  outlook  upon  existence  in  general.  He  avoided  all 
appeals  to  the  trivial  or  sentimental.  His  canvas  is  simple,  but 
his  figures,  delineated  in  a  like  simplicity  of  style,  are  themselves 
complex  with  the  tragic  inconsistencies  of  real  life.  Their  actions 
are  not  in  the  surface  sequence  of  comfortable  books.  Of  a 
sudden  the  cuiTent  swerves,  an  undreamt-of  darkness  gapes 
blankly,  and  all  the  foundations  sink  away  before  your  eyes  like 
the  rotted  body  of  M.  Valdemar  in  Poe’s  weird  .story. 

How  hollow  for  Tourgeneff  was  the  structure  of  this  life  !  Was 
it  a  deep  w’eariness  that  turned  him  into  that  last  channel  of  his 
work,  the  strange  mysticism  of  Clara  M Hitch  and  the  Dream 
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Tales?  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  here  again  a  very  pertinent  com¬ 
parison  with  Ibsen  is  possible.  In  Ibsen’s  later  plays  one  is 
conscious  of  a  symbolic  mysticism,  founded  apparently  on  a  desire 
to  express  emotions  for  which  there  was  no  outlet  in  the  material 
cynicism  of  his  own  views  of  society.  The  flitting  and  dim  figures 
of  the  strangers  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  and  Little  Eyolfh&\e 
a  supernatural  power.  They  appear  for  a  moment  out  of  the  dusk 
and  pass  into  it  again,  leaving  behind  them  an  incredible  fascina¬ 
tion.  They  have  the  secret  and  apparitional  influence  of  spirits. 
But  the  best  example  of  all  (putting  out  of  the  question  the 
incoherent  When  We  Dead  Aicaken)  is  The  Master  Builder.  Of 
what  haunting  and  uneasy  element  is  this  play  composed?  Either 
Hilda  and  Solness  are  mad,  or  there  is  some  profound  meaning 
beneath  everything.  Surely  Ibsen  meant  to  signify  that  there 
was.  It  was  the  last  cry  of  the  disillusioned  to  the  unplumbed 
depths  of  his  own  inherent  romanticism.  Tourgeneff,  in  like 
manner,  turned  at  length  to  find  elsewhere  than  in  his  philosophy 
of  existence  some  outlet  for  his  natural  revolt  against  oblivion. 
The  pondering  sadness  of  the  Prose  Poems  and  Enough  is  one 
aspect  of  the  defined  mysticism  of  the  Dream  Tales  and  Clara 
M Hitch.  How  wonderful  a  story  is  this  last,  with  its  impalpable, 
heavy  atmosphere,  its  melancholy  inconclusiveness!  His  mysti¬ 
cism  seemed  only  to  lead  him  further  into  the  morass  of  the 
negative,  only  to  show’  him  more  clearly  the  vision,  far-off  and 
phantasmic.  Tourgeneff  seeking  to  unravel  the  riddle  of  unhappi¬ 
ness  ended  by  viewing  another  side  of  that  riddle.  Over  every¬ 
thing  there  seemed  to  be  the  same  secluded  and  unreasonable 
night.  He  found  that  in  any  consideration  of  the  primal,  com¬ 
pelling  forces,  the  issues  involved  w^ere  too  terrible  for  the  risk. 
He  woke  out  of  that  state,  which  in  comprehending  all  the  possible 
conquests  of  the  mind  and  the  explorations  of  personality,  feels 
that  life  has  a  meaning  of  absolute  value,  into  that,  where  the 
question  is  simply  this  :  w’hat  really  does  all  this  count  for  in  the 
recurrent  bewilderment  and  death  of  self?  An  ardent  believer  in 
political  freedom,  ho  realised  that  in  life  itself  there  was  none. 
He  saw’  the  emotional  fallacies  ever  repeating  themselves,  hidden 
in  the  semblance  of  instinct.  He  saw’  the  cloud  of  change  swal¬ 
lowing  identity  in  its  mists.  When,  in  The  Wild  Duck  of  Ibsen, 
Rolling  says  to  Gregers,  “I  am  cultivating  the  life-illusion  in 
him,”  and  the  latter  answ’ers,  “Ijife-illusion?  I  didn’t  catch  what 
you  said,”  there  is  an  obvious  surprise  in  his  tone.  It  is  as 
though  he  w’ere  to  remark  inw’ardly,  “What  does  he  mean  by 
employing  tw’o  w’ords  so  unrelated,  what  is  the  life-illusion?” 
Had  such  a  question  been  put  to  Tourgeneff,  one  can  w’ell  imagine 
there  would  have  been  little  hesitation  in  his  reply,  “What  is  the 
life-illusion?— Life  !  ”  Htchard  H.  P.  Curle. 
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The  importance  of  India  to  the  British  Empire  is  a  comnionplaco 
of  politics.  Though  “Perish  India”  has  been  heard  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  pessimism,  it  has  never  been  the  cry  of  more  than  a 
small  party.  There  are  too  many  persons  and  interests  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  India  for  its  abandonment 
to  be  seriously  contemplated  within  a  period  to  which  any  one  can 
assign  a  limit.  Before  India  has  learnt  to  govern  herself  England 
would  have  no  moral  right  to  leave  the  country  to  become  a  bone 
of  contention  and  the  prey  of  foreign  aggression.  India  furnishes 
an  outlet  for  British  trade — trade  described  by  Lord  Cromer  as 
the  financial  asset  which  counterbalances  the  burthen  of  governing 
the  country  ^ ;  a  training-ground  for  the  British  army,  a  field  of 
employment  for  a  large  class  of  her  alumni;  above  all,  her  size, 
her  history,  situation,  and  all  the  cii’cumstances  of  the  case  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  and  in  the  view  of  foreign  nations,  of  the  world 
generally,  constitute  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  possession 
of  an  Empire.  The  destinies  of  the  two  countries  are,  humanly 
speaking,  bound  up  together. 

But  a  theoretical  union  requires  somov  kind  of  material  cement. 
Between  England  and  her  self-governing  Colonies,  Canada, 
Australia,  New'  Zealand,  there  exists  the  Imperial  tie  of  blood, 
religion,  and  a  common  language.  Such  a  tie  betw’een  England 
and  India  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  impossible ;  the  blood, 
religion,  and  language  of  the  tw'o  countries  are  different,  and 
cannot  be  amalgamated.  The  antipathy  arising  from  difference 
of  colour  has  some  effect.  “The  inability  of  European  Powers  to 
assimilate  subject  races  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
British.”  “  So  writes  Lord  Cromer,  who  has  also  pointed  oat 
that  “there  has  been  no  thorough  fusion,  no  real  assimilatioa 
between  the  British  and  their  alien  subjects,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  predict,  the  future  wdll  in  this  respect  be  but  a  repetition 
of  the  past.”®  There  are  so  many  influences  militating  against 
a  bond  of  affection  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  exi')ect  that 
one  can  be  developed.  It  remains  that  the  bond  between  England 
and  India  is  political. 

It  is  competent  to  the  Paramount  Power  to  improve,  as  it 
pleases,  the  existing  political  bond  betw'een  England  and  her 
Dependency.  On  this  principle,  presumably,  the  recent  reforms 

(1)  Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism,  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  p  45. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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in  India  have  aimed  at  the  wider  admission  of  Indians  to  political 
power  and  influence.  But,  after  all,  these  changes  have  not 
greatly  struck  the  imagination  of  India,  and  until  that  is  done  the 
political  effect  will  not  correspond  to  the  risk  and  labour  involved. 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  dictum  about  touching  and  satisfying  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Oriental  nations  remains  as  potent  to-day  as  when  it  was 
uttered.^  He  said  : — “Never  mind  what  were  your  intentions. 
The  question  is  :  what  were  their  (Indians’)  thoughts — what  their 
inferences?”  No  one  can  better  explain  the  thoughts  of  the 
Indian  millions  than  their  natural  rulers,  the  Indian  Princes. 
For  through  confidence  the  latter  know  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  the  former.  As  Lord  Curzon  pointed  out  in  November,  1902, 
in  his  speech  at  the  State  banquet  at  Jaipur; — “The  Native 
States  have  that  indefinable  quality,  endearing  them  to  the  people, 
that  arises  from  their  being  born  of  the  soil.”  ^ 

But,  granted  that  no  fusion  of  the  races  or  masses  is  practicable, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  aristocracies  of  the  tw^o  countries 
being  brought  into  closer  relations  for  political  purposes,  and  there 
is  very  good  reason  for  recommending  that  some  measure  with 
this  object  should  be  adopted.  Few  people  in  England  have  any 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  great  Princes  of  India,  of  their 
influence  over  their  subjects,  and  the  respect,  amounting  to  aw’e, 
with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  masses  even  in  British 
India.  The  population  of  India,  as  a  w'hole,  at  the  census  of 
1901,  was  about  300  millions,  of  whom  62  millions  were  in  the 
Native  States.  The  area  of  the  Native  States  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  India.  Their  number  is  about  600.  Some  of  them  have 
their  owm  mint  to  coin  money,  their  owm  postal  department,  and 
inflict  capital  punishment  without  an  appeal  to  the  British 
authorities.  “The  important  fact  for  them  is  their  admission 
into  the  political  system  of  the  British  Protectorate,  and  the 
assurance  by  Statute  that  all  ‘  treaties  ’  made  by  the  said  East 
India  Company  shall  be  binding  on  her  Majesty,  to  w’hich  may 
be  added  the  solemn  declaration  contained  in  the  Sanads  of  adop¬ 
tion  conferred  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857  upon  every  important 
Ruling  Chief  that  her  Majesty  is  desirous  that  the  Government 
of  the  several  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India  who  now  govern  their 
own  territories  should  be  perpetuated ,  and  that  the  representation 
and  dignity  of  their  houses  should  be  continued.”®  “The  Pro¬ 
tectorate,”  it  is  stated,  “is  almost  exclusively  the  creation  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  and  has  been  built  up,  like  British  India 
itself,  out  of  the  ruins  left  by  the  IMnghal  Empire.”  ■*  The  British 

(1)  Disraeli,  by  W.ilter  Sichel,  p.  219. 

(2)  Lord  Curzon  in  India,  by  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  p.  222. 

(3)  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vnl,  IV.,  p.  63.  (4)  Ihid.,  p.  68. 
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policy  towards  the  Native  States  has  varied  at  different  periods.  F 
Their  rights  and  obligations  have  been  established  by  written  |l 
agreements,^  by  tacit  consent,  or  by  usage.  The  Princes  are  not  t 
independent  sovereigns ;  their  powers  depend  on  the  limitations  ■ 
imposed  by  the  Paramount  Power,  the  British  Government.  “In  I 
the  case  ot‘  every  Native  State,  the  British  Government,  as  the  f 
Paramount  Power,  (1)  exercises  exclusive  control  over  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  State  ;  (2)  assumes  a  general,  but  limited,  respon-  ■ 
sibility  for  the  internal  peace  of  the  State  ;  (3)  assumes  a  special  I 

resixiusibility  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  British  subjects  I 

resident  in  the  State  ;  and  (4)  requires  subordinate  co-operation  in  ^ 
the  task  of  resisting  foreign  aggression  and  maintaining  internal 
order.”  ^  ^ 

The  same  writer  states,  in  conclusion,  that  “the  result  of  all 
these  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  Native  Indian  States  is  that 
for  purposes  of  international  law  they  occupy  a  very  special  and  i 

exceptional  position.  .  .  .  The  paramount  supremacy  of  the  j 

Government  of  India  presupposes  and  implies  the  subordination  i 
of  the  Native'  States.” Thus,  if  not  strictly  British  subjects,  the  j 
Indian  Princes  are  subordinate  to  the  Government  of  India.  [ 

Whatever  their  exact  |>osition  may  be  from  a  strictly  legal  point  | 
of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  practical  importance.  | 

Ijord  Canning,  after  the  iSIutiny,  said,  “These  patches  of  native  j 

Government  served  as  a  breakwater  to  the  storm,  which  would  i 
otherwise  have  swept  over  us  in  one  great  wave.”  ■*  Lord  Curzon  1 
said  ten  years  ago  that  “The  Native  Chief  has  become  by  our  j 
policy  an  integral  factor  in  the  Imperial  organisation  of  India. 

He  is  concerned  no  less  than  the  Viceroy  or  the  Lieutenant-  j 
Governor  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  T  claim  him  as 
my  colleague  and  partner.”^  On  another  occasion  he  said:—  1^: 
“The  Native  States  are  no  longer  detached  appendages  of  Empire,  ’ 
but  its  participators  and  nistruments.  They  have  ceased  to  be  I 
the  architectural  adornments  of  the  Imperial  edifice,  and  have  | 
become  the  pillars  that  help  to  sustain  the  main  roof.”®  In  j 
July,  1906,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Morley  said  : — “I 
sometimes  think  we  make  a  mistake  in  not  attaching  the  weight 
we  ought  to  these  powerful  Princes  as  standing  powers  in  India. 

.  .  .  It  is  a  question  whether  we  do  not  persist  in  holding  these  | 
powerful  men  too  lightly.”  More  than  thirty  years  ago  Lord  . 
Tjytton  drew  the  attention  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  of  Tjord  | 

(1)  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  83.  f 

(2)  Goi'ernment  of  India,  by  Sir  Courtenay  Tlbert,  p.  139.  L 

(3)  Ihid.,  p.  142.  \ 

(4)  India,  by  Sir  John  Strachey,  1903,  p.  462.  j 

(5)  Lord  Curzon  in  India,  by  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  p.  2X7.  j 

(6)  Ihid.,  p.  227. 
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Salisbury  to  the  policy  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  native 
aristocracy.  To  the  former  he  wrote  : — “Here  is  a  great  feudal 
aristocracy  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of,  which  we  are  avowedly 
anxious  to  conciliate  and  command,  but  which  we  have  as  yet  done 
next  to  nothing  to  rally  round  the  British  Crown  as  its  feudal 
head.”^  To  the  latter  he  wrote: — “Politically  speaking,  the 
Indian  peasantry  is  an  inert  mass.  If  it  ever  moves  at  all,  it 
will  move  in  obedience,  not  to  its  British  benefactors,  but  to  its 
Native  Chiefs  and  Princes,  however  tyrannical  they  may  be.  .  .  , 
The  Indian  Chiefs  are  not  a  mere  noblesse.  They  are  a  powerful 
aristocracy.  To  secure  completely,  and  efficiently  utilise,  the 
Indian  aristocracy  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  most  important  problem 
now  before  us.”  ^ 

The  British  Government  in  India  have  never  attemjded  or 
desired  to  move  the  masses,  and  have  no  means  of  doing  so  if  they 
wished.  Official  power  would  be  but  a  cold  and  crude  instrument 
for  the  purpose ;  its  efficiency  would  depend  entirely  on  the  force 
of  the  sanction  behind  it.  The  Indian  Princes,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  work  through  religious  influences,  which  operate 
speedily  and  effectively  on  the  minds  of  the  masses ;  such  in¬ 
fluences  can  be  put  into  motion  by  the  priestly  class  at  the  will 
of  an  Indian  Prince.  And  this  might  indeed  be  done  secretly 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government,  who  have 
been,  before  now,  taken  by  surprise.  Various  schemes  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  Indian  Princes  have  accordingly  been  propounded 
from  time  to  time.  I^ord  Lytton  suggested  the  establishment  of 
an  Indian  Privy  Council,  restricted,  at  all  events  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  great  Chiefs,  and  empowered  to  consult  with  and 
advise  the  Viceroy  from  time  to  time  on  general  matters  of 
State.®  Opposition  to  the  scheme  was  offered,  and  the  only 
result  was  that  some  of  the  leading  Princes  were  designated 
“Councillors  of  the  Empress.”  More  recent  proposals  for  the 
institution  of  an  Advisory  Council  of  Notables  have  fallen  through. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  of  recent  years,  while  unre.st  has 
been  rampant  throughout  nearly  every  province  of  British  India, 
the  Native  States  have  been  conspicuous  as  oases  of  peace  and 
quiet,  in  which  they  have  shown  the  Government  of  India  how 
law  and  order  can  be  maintained  by  the  exercise  of  authority 
and  without  extra  expenditure.  The  Indian  Prince  knows  best 
what  suits  his  countrymen,  and,  if  success  is  any  criterion,  he 
can  claim  approval . 

“In  the  main,  the  Protected  States  of  India  have  made  real 

(1)  Lord  Lytfon'x  IndUm  Adminii>tratio7i,  by  Lady  Betty  Balfour,  p.  108. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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and  steady  progress  in  good  government  during  the  last  fifty  | 
years.  Notable  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  were  fl 
given  in  1887  (1885?),  when  the  great  Native  States  made  r 
spontaneous  otter  of  their  swords  and  treasure  for  the  defence  of  t 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India ;  in  1890  in  the  formation  of  the  \ 
Imperial  Service  Troops ;  and  again  at  the  two  Jubilee  celebra-  | 
tions  of  her  late  Majesty’s  reign  ;  on  the  occasion  of  her  lamented  j 
death  ;  and  at  the  Coronation  Durbar  of  1903.”  ^  i 

The  contemplated  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  well  sen-e  , 
as  an  occasion  for  carrying  out  the  following  proposal  of  mine.  ; 
It  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  be  determined  to  reduce  the  * 
number  of  hereditary  Peers  summoned  to  Parliament,  and  to 
provide  by  some  system  for^the  choice  of  other  persons,  whether 
as  the  ex-holders  of  high  offices  or  as  representatives  of  new  elec-  S' 
toral  colleges,  or  as  representing  the  self-governing  Colonies,  or  | 
to  be  selected  on  some  other  grounds,  to  be  Peers  of  Parliament  I 
for  life  or  for  a  limited  time.  My  suggestion  is  that,  when  the  * 
necessary  Bill  comes  to  be  introduced,  it  should  provide  for  the 
selection  of  a  certain  number  of  the  ruling  Indian  Princes  or  I 
their  heirs-apparent  to  be  Peers  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  [ 
same  tenure,  that  is,  for  the  same  period,  whether  for  life  or  for  1 
the  duration  of  a  Parliament  or  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  I 
as  the  other  chosen  Peers  are  to  be  summoned  for.  | 

I  believe  that  such  a  measure  would'appeal  to  the  imagination  I 
of  the  Indian  peoples,  and  that  they  would  recognise  that  at  last  I 
something  real  was  being  done  to  bring  their  greatest  men  into  | 
the  prominence  to  which  their  position  entitles  them.  This  f 
would  not  be  recognised  as  a  rash  innovation  or  as  a  ‘‘reckless 
adaptation  of  Western  ideas  to  Eastern  requirements,”^  but  as  a 
genuine  offer  to  the  Indian  aristocracy  of  political  fusion  with  the 
English  aristocracy.  The  existence  of  the  Lords  is  perfectly  well 
known  in  India.  Every  peasant  has  heard  of  the  ‘‘Lat  (Lord)  | 
Sahib”;  the  Bara  Lat,  the  Viceroy;  the  Chota  Lat,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor ;  the  Jangi  Ijat,  the  Coinmander-in-Chief ;  and, 
though  he  does  not  know'  the  personal  name,  he  knows  the  de¬ 
signation  of  the  Viceroy’s  office,  while  he  regards  the  Lat  Sahib 
as  being  of  a  higher  jat  (caste)  than  the  ordinary  officers  and 
Englishmen.  Only  the  educated  classes  know  anything  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Cnrzon  said,  on 
]\Iarch  16th,  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Bosebery’s  motion  for  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; — ‘‘If  you  ask  the  Princes  of 
India  to  which  House  they  look  with  greater  respect  and  greater 
sympathy,  I  very  much  doubt  w'hether  they  will  reply,  ‘  The 

(1)  Emt  India  (Fifty  Years'  Administration),  1909,  p.  33.  | 

(2)  Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism,  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  p.  70.  = 
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House  that  sits  across  the  way.’  The  House  of  Lords  is  regarded 
throughout  India  with  enormous  veneration  and  respect.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  this  House  rests 
on  a  basis  which  is  familiar  to  every  stratum  of  Indian  society.” 

I  do  not  propose  to  compare  the  numbers  of  the  populations  of 
the  Native  States  with  those  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  whom, 
in  some  way  or  other,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  have  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  reformed  House  of  Lords.  Any  such  comparison 
would  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Native  States.  It  would 
be  easy  to  put  forward  the  objections,  in  my  opinion  worthless, 
that  India  is  not  a  self-governing  Colony,  but  a  Dependency, 
and  that  the  ties  with  the  Mother  Country  are  not  the  same  in 
both  cases.  The  rejoinder  is  obvious  :  that  the  countries  are 
all  constituents  of  the  same  Empire,  and  that  it  is  as  essential 
to  strengthen  the  political  bond  with  a  Dependency,  w'hich  may 
in  the  last  resort  rebel,  as  the  ties  with  self-governing  Colonies 
which  may  dissever  their  connection  with  the  Mother  Country. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
has  now  to  be  regarded  in  its  present  condition  as  a  factor  in 
practical  politics.  The  tendency  of  the  proposed  reforms  is  to 
place  it  on  an  Imperial  basis,  as  the  second  Chamber  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Empire,  and  to  collect  into  it  a  body  of 
Peers  who  will  practically  represent  the  different  parts  and 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Unless  the  real  aristocracy  of  India, 
the  Indian  Princes,  are  represented  in  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  Empire  will  be  omitted. 
There  have  been  two  Indian  members  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  other  Indians  may  hereafter  be  elected  for  other  con¬ 
stituencies.  There  are  two  Indians  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Council,  and  there  is  an  Indian  gentleman  on  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  few  appointments  to  official 
places  in  England  in  no  way  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  Puling 
Chiefs  who,  if  anything  is  done  to  enlist  their  services,  can  fairly 
claim  English  positions  worthy  of,  if  not  exactly  corresponding 
to,  their  status  in  India.  As  they  have  been  invited  to  England 
to  swell  the  Jubilee  processions,  their  share  in  the  Empire  has 
been  acknowledged.  It  would  be  a  much  more  real  recognition 
of  their  importance  and  position  that  they  should  be  represented 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  useful  purpose.  If  it  is  objected 
that  they  are  not  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  are  therefore  in¬ 
eligible  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  objection  comes  too 
late.  For  some  of  the  Puling  Chiefs  have,  as  I  have  said,  been 
already  invited  to  England  in  consideration  of  their  status  in 
India,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  some  of  them  have  from 
time  to  time  been  nominated  as  additional  members  of  the  Legis- 
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lative  Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India.  1  believe  that 
such  power  of  nomination  still  remains  with  the  Viceroy. 
Moreover,  the  British  Government  has,  by  Orders  in  Council, 
recognised  its  responsibility  for,  and  asserted  its  control  over, 
subjects  of  Native  Indian  States  resorting  to  foreign  countries.”* 
In  India  the  accepted  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  involves 
a  partition  of  the  aggregate  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
between  the  Suzerain  and  the  Prince."  Accordingly,  no  ruler 
of  a  Native  State  can  be  described  as  independent.  Such  a 
technical  objection  might  easily  be  overcome  by  providing  (in  the 
Statute  which  will  be  required)  that  only  Ruling  Chiefs  in  India,  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  possessing  the  fullest  powers,  in  alliance 
by  treaty  with  the  Governor-General,  should  be  eligible  for  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  recently  consulted  by  Lord 
Minto  as  to  the  best  method  of  combating  sedition  in  India. 
In  the  scheme  the  semi-independent  Himalayan  Princes  should 
not  be  forgotten.  One  of  them,  Nepal,  is  very  important,  for 
Nepal  supplies  the  flower  of  the  Native  Army — the  Gurkhas.  As 
the  Gurkhas  are  not  British  subjects,  like  the  rest  of  the  Native 
Army,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  that  their  imagination  should  be 
touched. 

Prom  the  military  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  the  Indian 
Princes  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  Nizam’s  Government  prevented  the  Alutiny  from  spread¬ 
ing  into  Southern  India.  Even  now  the  Indian  Princes  are  of 
great  importance  from  the  military  point  of  view.  In  case  of 
an  attack  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  reinforcements 
from  England,  after  they  arrive  at  Bombay,  have  to  pass  through 
the  territories  of  about  twenty  Indian  Princes  before  they  can 
reach  Peshawar,  the  territories  of  British  India  and  the  Indian 
Princes  are  so  inextricably  interlaced. 

Persons  purporting  to  represent  Indian  interests  in  the  House 
of  Lords  should  have  a  great  stake  in  India,  and  no  one  could 
be  considered  to  have  a  greater  stake  in  the  stability  of  British 
rule  in  India  than  a  Ruling  Chief  allied  by  treaty  with  the 
Governor-General.  Those  upon  w'hom  the  British  Government 
has  conferred  the  titles  of  Maharajas  and  Nawabs,  either  as  rich 
landowners  or  as  retired  officials,  would  not,  according  to  the 
proposal  as  formulated,  be  eligible,  as  no  alliances  or  treaties 
are  made  with  them.  If  an  ordinary  citizen  of  India,  if  any 
commoner,  if  anyone  below  the  rank  of  a  Ruling  Prince,  should 
be  made  a  Peer  and  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  fact 
would  not  appeal  to  the  Indian  peoples.  They  look  to  a  man’s 

(1)  The  Government  of  India,  by  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  p.  141. 

(2)  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  61. 
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origin,  his  ancestry,  his  natural  rank,  not  to  his  being  created 
a  noble  by  the  English  Sovereign. 

The  number  of  Indian  Princes  to  be  called  to  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  fixed  by  Statute.  Probably  six  would  be 
sufficient,  and  this  number  would  admit  of  Hindus,  Mahomedans, 
Sikhs,  or  Buddhists  being  selected.  Their  number  would  not 
materially  increase  the  House  of  Lords,  or  infringe  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  a  reformed  House.  The 
nominations  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India.  Attendance  in  England  would  not  be  compulsory,  but 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  a  nomination  for  two  consecutive 
years  might  be  held  to  render  it  null  and  void,  and  a  fresh 
nomination  should  be  made  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the 
original  nomination.  There  should  be  no  objection  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  or  a  continuance  of  an  original  nomination  for  another 
similar  period  (according  to  the  tenure  to  be  jirovided  for  all  the 
chosen  members  of  a  reformed  House  of  Ijords).  Any  Puling 
Chiefs  of  the  highest  rank,  selected  for  this  honour  of  represent¬ 
ing  Indian  interests  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  cost  which  would  devolve  on  them.  Lord 
Curzon,  in  a  well-known  circular,  objected  to  Indian  Princes 
coming  to  England  without  his  permission,  to  spend  on  jiersonal 
pleasures  the  revenues  of  their  States  much  required  for  their 
development.  No  such  olijection  could  apply  to  Indian  Princes 
chosen  to  represent  Indian  interests  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
purposes  of  high  politics.  It  might  be  provided  that  an  heir- 
apparent — the  Pajkumar,  or  the  icali’  aJid — should,  when  of  full 
age,  be  eligible  to  be  nominated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  There  are  precedents  in  the 
English  practice.  Lord  Curzon  himself  supplies  one.  The 
training  would  be  excellent  for  the  young  nobles ;  the  influence 
on  their  character  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  very  beneficial. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  ventured 
to  outline  would  have  the  approval  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
designed.  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  would  not  welcome  it.  The 
Indian  Princes  are  not  in  the  habit  of  agitating,  like  the  National 
Congress  or  the  Moslem  League,  for  concessions  or  additional 
favours  from  the  Government ;  but  they  have  shown  their  wdlling- 
ness  to  avail  themselves  of  opiX)rtunities  of  co-operating  with  the 
Government  of  India  in  imiwrtant  affairs,  such  as  plague,  famine, 
suppression  of  sedition,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
The  incident  of  the  IMaharaja  Sindhia’s  proceeding  to  China  with 
a  special  steamer  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  Indian  Princes  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
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fiscal  laws  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  affect  the  Native 
States  as  well  as  British  India ;  they  have  their  own  fiscal  laws  j- 

and  sources  of  revenue,  which  may  depend  upon  the  measures  ! 

adopted  in  British  India.  For  instance,  the  question  of  Tariff  [ 

Eeform  will  affect  them  enormously  in  their  financial  interests.  | 

The  change  in  the  opium  policy  of  the  British  Government  has  [i 

seriously  affected  the  revenue  of  some  of  the  Native  States.  | 

England  has,  in  a  spirit  of  righteousness  (and  of  generosity  with  ' 

other  i^eople’s  money)  ruled  that  the  supply  of  provision  opium  fi 

from  India  to  China  is  to  cease  in  ten  years,  provided  always  that  j 

China  simultaneously  suppresses  the  cultivation  of  poppy  within  ? 

her  borders.  We  have  heard  lately  that  “it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Indian  Princes  whose  States  derive  a  portion  of  their  revenues 
from  land  under  poppy  are  righteously  indignant  at  the  manner  ’ 
in  which  the  decision  to  sacrifice  the  opium  revenue  of  India  was  e 
arrived  at.  Not  only  were  they  not  consulted,  but  they  were  not 
even  notified,  and  they  first  learned  that  part  of  their  revenue  [ 
was  to  be  destroyed  through  the  newspapers.”^  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  interests  of  India  or  some  of  her  inhabitants  ' 
have  been  sacrificed  by  England,  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  party 
or  a  cry  of  the  faddists.  The  presence  of  some  of  the  Indian 
Princes  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  they  might  have  been  i 
out-voted,  would  at  any  rate  have  led  to  an  exposure  of  the  true  | 
character  and  effects  of  the  whole  arrangement.  I 

It  might  happen  that,  on  account  of  ill-health  or  other  | 
reasons,  an  Indian  Prince,  though  chosen,  might  not  find  it  con-  I 

venient  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords.  For  the  time  he  would  | 

relapse  into  the  condition  of  the  “backwoodsmen  ”  Peers.  Should  ' 

he  repeat  his  absenteeism  another  session,  he  would  automatically,  | 
as  already  suggested,  lose  his  seat  in  the  House.  I 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Indian  Princes,  being  thus  encouraged 
to  come  to  England,  and  attend  the  Imperial  Parliament  wdiich 
controls  Viceroys  and  all  other  officials,  will  learn  to  look  to  the  ’ 

Crown  and  the  Secretary  of  State  rather  than  to  the  Viceroy  as  i 

the  chief  authority  over  them ;  and  that  the  position  of  the  1( 

Viceroy  will  accordingly  be  lowered.  It  is  well  to  recognise  1 

facts.  All  educated  India  knows  that  the  position  of  the  Viceroy 
is  not  what  is  used  to  be ;  all  questions  of  importance  are  under-  | 
stood  to  be  settled  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  wffio  has  the  real  power  and  exercises  it.  A  ' 

Viceroy’s  position  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  a  few  Princes  t 

proceeding  annually  to  attend  the  session  of  the  House  of  Lords.  i 

On  the  contrary,  as  they  will  be  chosen  and  be  eligible  for  re- 

(1)  The,  Times  of  April  19th,  1910. 
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uoiniRatioii  by  the  Viceroy,  they  must  look  to  him  as  the  authority 
whose  displeasure  is  not  to  be  lightly  incurred. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Lord  Morley,  in  his  Indian 
reforms,  has  not  touched  the  Indian  Princes  in  any  way.  The 
old  Eastern  foundations  are  being  undermined  gradually,  or,  to 
put  it  differently,  a  new  superstructure  is  being  erected  :  and  it 
is  quite  open  to  the  English,  in  reconstruction,  to  add  another 
layer  of  Western  cement  to  the  political  edifice.  In  the  Pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  late  King-Emperor  to  the  Princes  and  Peoples 
of  India,  dated  November  2nd,  1908,  issued  while  Lord  Morley 
was  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  written  :  “The  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Feudatory  Princes  and  Puling  Chiefs  have  been  respected, 
preserved,  and  guarded;  and  the  loyalty  of  their  allegiance  has 
been  unswerving.”  It  was  also  said,  further  on  :  “From  the 
first  the  principle  of  representative  institutions  began  to  be 
gradually  introduced,  and  the  time  has  come  when,  in  the  judg- 
,  ment  of  my  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  and  others  of  my 
I  counsellors,  that  princiide  may  be  prudently  extended.  Important 
[  classes  among  you,  representing  ideas  that  have  been  fostered 

I  and  encouraged  by  British  rule,  claim  equality  of  citizenship  and 
a  greater  share  in  legislation  and  government.  The  politic  satis- 
1  faction  of  such  a  claim  will  strengthen,  not  impair,  existing 
i  authority  and  power.”  The  same  principles  would  apply  to  the 

i  Indian  Princes.  Their  incorix)ration  as  a  class  by  representatives 
chosen  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  a  wise  satisfaction , 
not  of  a  claim,  but  of  legitimate  aspirations  for  a  recognition  of 
the  great  position  they  occupy  in  India.  Lord  Curzon,  in  his 
Edinburgh  address  on  “The  Place  of  India  in  the  Empire,”  said  : 

i"  “Guide  her  national  aspirations  into  prudent  channels,  give  her 

a  sense  of  pride  in  the  Imperial  partnership,  place  her  at  the 
‘  high  table  ’  in  the  banquet-hall  of  the  Empire  States.”  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  these  great  ideas  could  be  more  properly 
and  worthily  carried  out  than  by  admitting  a  certain  number  of 
.  chosen  Indian  Princes  as  Peers,  to  sit  in  a  reformed  House  of 
I  Lords  with  their  British  compeers. 

S.  M.  Mitra. 
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A  PHILOSOPHIC  EMPEEOR.i 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 


The  perennial  charm  which  surrounds  the  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  explicable  on  several  grounds.  Perhaps  in  the  first 
place  we  should  put  the  fact  that  the  author  of  these  thoughts 
w^as  an  Emperor;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  was  every  day  face 
to  face  with  all  the  problems  of  government,  and  who  had  to 
lead  his  soldiers  against  outlandish  tribes — the  Quadi,  the 
Marcomanni,  and  others.  In  his  busy  career  of  practical 
industry  one  would  hardly  expect  such  a  man  to  find  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  leisure  for  the  kind  of  diary,  in  twelve  books,  which 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  Another  point  of  interest  is  that, 
though  he  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  father  by 
adoption,  Antoninus  Pius,  to  whom  he  gives  a  remarkable  tribute 
in  his  opening  chapter,  he  was  himself  surrounded  with  figures  of 
the  ordinary  imperial  depravity.  His  wife,  Faustina,  had  no  par¬ 
ticularly  good  character,  although  probably  some  of  the  stories 
narrated  of  her  by  Dion  Cassius  and  others  represent  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  scandal  of  the  time.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  his  son,  Commodus,  was  a  brutal  ruffian,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  how  so  gentle,  so  cultured,  so  philosophic  a 
father  should  have  left  such  few  traces  nf  his  personality  on  the 
upbringing  of  Commodus.  But  a  third  and  still  more  important 
element  in  our  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  is  that  he  was  so  near  to,  and  yet  so  untouched 
by,  Christianity.  If  we  take  the  series  of  his  thoughts,  which  he 
put  down,  apparently,  day  by  day,  as  a  kind  of  private  commentary 
to  guide  his  own  career,  w’e  are  struck  over  and  over  again 
by  their  likeness  to  and  their  difference  from  Christian  tenets. 
The  thoughts  remind  us  of  the  Imitation,  especially  in  their 
constant  enunciation  of  the  necessity  for  a  definite  purpose  for 
human  beings,  some  specific  goal  or  object,  which  is  to  save  men 
from  stupid  and  idle  vacillation.  Yet  Marcus  Aurelius’s  reflections 
are  not  Christian  in  spirit ;  they  are  Stoic.  Together  with  the 
writings  of  the  enfranchised  slave,  Epictetus,  they  give  us  the 
best  possible  picture  of  what  Stoicism  had  become  in  the  second 
century  a.d. 

Stoicism  was  a  creed  which  especially  recommended  itself  to 
the  Romans  from  the  very  earliest  time  of  its  introduction ,  because 
in  many  ways  it  corresponded  with  the  stout  and  intolerant  Roman 

(1)  Part  of  an  introduction  written  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Meditations  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Red  Letter  Library,  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie. 
Copyright  by  Messrs.  Blackie,  Glasgow. 
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spirit,  with  its  natural  love  of  independence  and  its  valiant  endur¬ 
ance  of  suffering.  Stoicism  was  assuredly  not  Greek  in  spirit, 
but  rather  the  antithesis  of  the  Greek  idea.  To  the  best  Hellenic 
writers  ethics — that  is  to  say,  the  private  morals  of  an  individual — 
were  inextricably  bound  up  with  politics,  the  law's  and  conditions 
by  w'hich  States  preserve  their  integrity.  When  the  Hellenic 
system  was  broken  up,  two  forms  of  philosophy  appeared,  both 
in  a  manner  dependent  on  the  new  fact  that  a  man  was  bound  to 
regard  himself  not  as  a  citizen  of  a  given  State,  but  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  One  was  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  wdiich  taught 
the  calm  and  dignified  pursuit  of  cultured  happiness.  The  other 
was  the  Stoic,  which  laid  stress  on  the  manly  virtues  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  strength  of  will.  In  the  breakdown  of  the  old  constitu¬ 
tional  forms,  in  the  misery  and  unsettlement  of  the  times,  the 
Stoic  philosophers  invited  men  to  fall  back  on  their  own  natural 
powers  and  capabilities,  to  face  the  problem  of  life  by  a  resolute 
assertion  that  within  the  four  corners  of  his  own  consciousness 
man  was  free,  and  the  proper  master  of  his  fate.  Roman  Stoicism, 
of  course,  took  various  forms.  In  the  writings  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  these  tenets  are  represented  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  appealing  way,  albeit  that  they  are  not  divorced  from  the 
fundamental  principle  that  a  man  must  find  within  himself  the 
sources  of  his  own  strength.  And  so  we  come  to  wdiat,  apparently, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  paradox — the  picture  of  an  Emperor, 
with  all  the  weight  of  a  great  kingdom  on  his  hands,  recommend¬ 
ing  himself,  in  aphorism  after  aphorism,  to  retire  within  the 
citadel  of  his  own  soul,  and  find  peace  and  comfort  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  reason  governed  the  universe.  For  that  is  the  keynote 
of  the  Emperor’s  acquiescence.  The  principal  part  of  a  man’s 
individuality  is  his  reason,  and  the  chief  principle  of  the  universe 
is  reason  also.  Whatever  happens  to  a  man  must  be  what  is  best 
for  the  whole  system  of  things,  and  he  must  extract  what  consola¬ 
tion  he  can  from  the  recognition  that  he  is  part  of  a  universal 
rational  order. 

And  this  is  the  man  who  possibly  had  an  unfaithful  wife,  and 
certainly  had  a  brutal  son,  and  w'ho,  above  all,  consented  to  the 
l)ersecution  of  Christians.  Tw'o  persecutions,  at  least,  of  Christians 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus — one  in 
which  Polycarp  suffered  at  Smyrna,  which  may  have  taken  place 
in  A.D.  167,  and  the  other  the  notorious  trials  at  Lyons  in  a.d. 
177.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  at  the  first  blush,  to  understand  how 
so  gentle  and  so  humane  an  Emperor  could  sanction  tortures  for 
Christians.  Perhaps  w'e  shall  never  quite  understand  the  mystery, 
for  we  cannot  put  ourselves  back  by  any  feat  of  imagination  into 
the  second  century,  and  we  cannot  realise  that  the  religion  which 
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has  meant  so  much  for  a  modem  world  should  have  been  regarded 
at  that  time  as  a  pernicious  and  detestable  superstition.  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  both  laid  dowm  certain  rules,  coming  practically  to 
this  :  that  if  a  Christian  would  recant,  he  should,  of  course,  be 
left  alone.  If  he  persisted  in  his  errors,  he  must  suffer  the  penalty 
for  his  contumacy.  One  feature  about  the  Christian  communities, 
which  is  constantly  being  asserted  by  contemporary  authorities, 
is  their  obstinacy.  Mild  and  humane  men  like  our  Emperor  were, 
of  course,  latitudinarians.  They  accepted  the  established 
paganism.  They  gladly  gave  as  much  liberty  as  they  could  to 
other  faiths,  so  long  as  these  other  faiths  did  not  attack  the  recog¬ 
nised  orthodoxy  of  Home.  And  they  could  not  understand  why 
the  Christians  were  so  contumacious,  why  they  so  strenuously 
put  forward  their  own  faith  as  that  which  must,  in  the  long  run, 
conquer  paganism,  and  prove  that  the  Eoman  deities  were  either 
devils  or  nothing.  We  now  put  our  finger  upon  the  main  reason 
why  the  Christians  were  persecuted.  From  the  Eoman  stand¬ 
point  they  were  a  sort  of  religious  anarchists.  They  would  not 
be  content  with  cultivating  their  own  faith  in  secret.  They  were 
militant  and  polemical.  They  wanted  to  destroy  the  established 
creed.  To  these  considerations  we  must  add  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  very  large  amount  of  ignorance  about  the  exact  tenets  of 
Christianity,  and  that  a  number  of  Ijatin  authors  saw  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  the  Jews,  who  were  always  seditious  and 
always  troublesome.  One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain  :  the 
ordinary  population  conceived  the  most  violent  hatred  of 
Christians  and  Jews  alike.  It  was  the  people  who  forced  the  hands 
of  their  Governors.  They  insisted  that  these  seditious  sects  should 
suffer  the  penalty  for  their  supposed  crimes.  It  was  in  order  to 
stop  menacing  revolutions  that  the  Governors  not  only  exercised 
their  own  authority,  but  ai>pealed  to  the  Emperor  to  sanction 
their  legislative  acts  against  the  Christians.  Of  two  things,  one. 
Either  the  Empire  must  go  on,  with  its  established  faiths,  and 
in  that  case  Christianity  must  be  put  down  with  all  the  severity 
that  flows  from  the  odium  tlieoJogicum ;  or  else  the  frank  admis¬ 
sion  must  be  made  that  paganism  was  effete  and  out-of-date.  No 
one  can  expect  the  ordinary  Eoman  Governor,  or  even  an  ordin¬ 
arily  enlightened  Emperor,  to  assent  at  once  to  the  latter  alter¬ 
native.  After  all,  the  real  excuse  of  the  authorities  in  this  matter 
is  that  conventional  excuse  for  harassed  authority — that  the 
business  of  the  imperial  government  must  go  on. 

2§ 

The  first  thing  to  say  about  the  philosophic  system  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  that  it  is  not  a  system  at  all.  There  is 
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nothing  systematic  in  the  occasional  and  discursive  remarks 
of  the  Emperor,  except  so  far  as  we  can  fit  them  into  the 
general  framework  of  thought  provided  by  the  Stoical  philosophy. 
The  circumstances  under  which  these  reflections  were  com¬ 
posed,  the  fact  that  they  were  occasional  notes,  written  very 
likely  when  the  Emperor  himself  was  engaged  in  his  cam¬ 
paigns — the  general  nature  of  a  private  diary,  which  is 
always  present  to  our  minds  when  we  read  the  Meditations  of 
Marcus  Aurelius — preclude  the  notion  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  formally  constructed  treatise  on  themes  connected  with  God, 
the  world,  and  man.  One  or  two  points,  how’ever,  must  be 
remembered  in  order  to  explain  the  general  attitude  of  the 
thinker.  The  Stoics  believed  in  a  division  of  knowledge  between 
dialectic  or  logic,  ethics,  and  physics.  Later  on,  probably  by 
Cleanthes,  each  division  was  sub-divided;  and  thus  we  have  a 
classification  yielding  physics  and  theology,  ethics  and  politics, 
dialectic  and  rhetoric.  There  was  obviously  a  gain  in  clearness 
by  this  sub-division,  for  w’e  now  know'  that,  according  to  the  Stoical 
point  of  view',  physics,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  includes 
theology,  or  the  constitution  of  the  universe  as  a  divine  system; 
and  that  the  proper  and  legitimate  notion  of  the  duties  incumbent 
on  a  human  being  involves  also  his  relation  to  a  given  state  or 
constitution.  Dialectic  or  logic  we  may  put  aside,  for  it  makes 
but  little  appearance  among  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Another  point  material  to  our  inquiry  is  the  recognition  of  the 
Stoical  principle  that  man  ought  to  live  “conformably  to  Nature.” 
Nature  is,  of  course,  an  ambiguous  term,  and  may  mean  either 
the  normal  or  the  original.  It  may  mean  the  material,  or,  from 
a  more  enlarged  standpoint,  the  material  as  ordered  and  arranged 
by  a  divine  intelligence.  When  the  Stoic  teachers  recommended 
men  to  live  conformably  to  Nature,  what  they  meant  wms  that 
man  should  so  guide  his  life  that  he,  a  part  of  the  universe,  should 
move  in  unison  and  harmony  w'ith  the  totality  of  things.  They 
meant,  also,  something  more.  They  intended  to  indicate  that, 
man’s  nature  being  modelled  on  the  larger  nature,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  governance  or  direction  should  be  used  by  man  in  his 
own  concerns,  wdiich  is  acted  on  b\'  Nature  herself  on  the  larger 
scale.  Thus,  for  instance,  man  is  composed,  roughly,  of  tw’o 
parts — spiritual  and  material ;  and  the  Cosmos,  too,  is  composed 
of  two  parts — material,  w'hich  the  Greeks  called  vXrj-)  and  the 
informing  reason  or  intelligence,  to  which  they  give  the  name 
of  vou?.  Now  we  know’  the  world  as  a  determined  order  of  ante¬ 
cedents  and  sequences,  of  causes  and  effects,  of  something  settled 
and  arranged  by  a  guiding  spirit,  w'hich  makes  for  harmony  and 
order.  Here  is  a  model,  then,  for  our  ow'n  careers.  The  reason 
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should  guide ;  the  physical  properties  of  the  human  being  should 
obey.  But  there  must  be  a  settled  purpose  in  man’s  life,  some 
goal  to  which  he  directs  his  efforts,  some  ideal  which  he  seeks  to 
realise.  If  in  the  conduct  of  his  life  he  obeys  the  leading  principle 
of  reason,  then  he  is  acting  conformably  to  Nature,  which  also, 
as  experience  shows  us,  is  arranged  on  lines  of  providence  and 
thought. 

So  far  we  move  without  any  difficulty,  because  we  are  dealing 
abstractly  with  general  and  easily  understood  principles.  But,  as 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  always  keen  to  tell  us,  life  is  not  theory  but 
action ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  action,  experience,  the  daily  conduct, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  One  or  two  simple  rules 
we  may  take  for  our  help.  The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
man  is  intended  to  be  social ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  one  unit  in  a 
society  bigger  than  himself,  and  he  must  learn  the  lessons  of 
unselfishness.  He  cannot  pursue  his  own  good  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  of  his  neighbour.  He  has  hardly  any  individual  rights, 
apart  from  those  which  spring  from  the  social  constitution  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  must  not  attempt  to  divorce  himself,  by  a 
life  of  seclusion,  from  the  life  of  the  community  at  large.  As  the 
Scripture  reminds  us  ;  “We  must  bear  one  another’s  burdens,” 
“We  are  members  one  of  another.”  In  such  maxims  plainly 
speaks  the  voice  of  an  Emperor  only  too  conscious  that  upon  him 
rests  the  imperial  duty  of  governing  his  kingdom,  of  discharging 
tasks  not  for  his  own  individual  aggrandisement,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  Other  salutary  maxims  are  of  more  personal 
application.  We  have  discovered  that  the  guiding  principle  in 
human  beings  is  reason ,  from  w’hich  it  follows  that  we  must  not 
yield  to  the  persuasions  of  the  body.  We  must  not  be  conquered 
by  the  passions,  for  all  these  are  material.  We  must  be  swayed 
by  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  elements  within  us.  We  must 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  reason.  And  the  third  maxim  is 
that,  so  far  as  lies  within  our  power,  we  must  free  ourselves  from 
deception  and  error.  The  senses  are  always  deceiving  us.  So, 
too,  are  the  vague  opinions  of  men.  Just  as  we  must  not  mistake 
the  mere  impressions  on  our  senses  for  truths  established  by 
reason,  so  we  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  general  estimation 
which  men  place  on  what  they  call  things  of  importance.  If  we 
trusted  our  senses,  for  instance,  we  might  suppose  that  a  mere 
pleasurable  gratification,  the  chance  offspring  of  a  momentary 
temptation,  was  preferable  to  the  ordered  discipline  of  exjwrience. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  our  modern  wmy,  if  w’e  trusted  our  senses  we 
might  think  that  the  sun  rose  every  morning  and  set  every 
evening,  and  that  the  dew  came  down  from  above  instead  of 
rising  from  below.  We  might  think,  in  short,  that  the  sun  went 
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round  the  earth  instead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  that  the 
stars  in  the  heavens  at  large  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  petty  world.  Intelligence,  thought,  science, 
correct  vulgar  errors.  And,  in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  we 
ought  each  of  us  to  be  able  to  correct  vulgar  errors  about  the  objects 
of  human  pursuit.  What  is  the  good  of  worrying  about  wealth,  or 
reputation,  or  even  sickness,  or  even  death  itself?  Some  of  these 
things  belong  to  the  class  of  what  Marcus  Aurelius  calls  the  in¬ 
different,  aBia(f)6pa.  Others  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  own 
[wwer,  and  must  come  upon  us,  whether  we  will  or  no.  The  wise 
man  wall  not  disturb  himself  about  indifferent  matters,  or  the 
things  outside  the  range  of  his  own  control.  What  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  the  ordering  of  his  own  soul,  so  that  he  may  wun 
for  himself  recognised  virtuous  states — courage,  justice,  temper¬ 
ance — and  obtain  the  tranquillity  which  is  the  reward  of  philo¬ 
sophic  self-control.  Everywdiere  our  knowledge  is  limited  by  our 
ignorance.  We  do  not  know  very  much — or  rather,  w'e  know  very 
little — about  the  ultimate  constitution  of  things.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  realise  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  which  is 
not  accidental  or  haphazard,  but  which  evolves  or  develops,  as 
we  should  phrase  it,  according  to  a  settled  plan.  We  are  in 
the  hands  of  reason,  of  a  providence  which  is  intelligent,  and  if 
we  train  ourselves  properly  we  shall  be  masters  of  our  owm  soul, 
so  as  to  order  our  lives  rationally  and  intelligently.  Some  men 
will  say  (so  Marcus  Aurelius  argues  in  one  passage).  How  do  you 
know  there  are  gods,  w’hen  you  do  not  see  them?  And  to  this 
he  answ’ers  that  in  the  first  place  you  do  see  them ,  for  the  universe 
at  large  show^s  you  in  the  laws  of  Nature  the  existence  of  divine 
foresight.  In  the  next  place,  you  do  not  see  your  own  soul ;  yet 
every  rational  man  believes  that  he  has  within  himself  an  indi- 
vidnality  of  his  own,  and  that  he  can  guide  his  affairs  with 
discretion.  Whether  God  created  the  universe  at  any  given 
moment,  or  whether  it  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  are  unprofit¬ 
able  questions.  We  do  not  wholly  understand  how'  the  universe 
of  things  is  kept  together — whether  by  a  constant  assertion  of 
divine  power,  or  by  the  establishment  of  “seminal  principles,” 
which  ever  afterwards  carry  out  their  own  effects.  But  it  really 
does  not  matter  very  much.  Everywhere  there  are  gods.  If  we 
live,  we  are  surrounded  by  them,  and  wherever  we  go  w'hen  we 
die,  there,  too,  will  be  gods.  Death  itself  is  not  a  formidable 
thing— no  more  formidable  than  birth.  We  were  nothing,  and 
we  became  something.  We  cease  to  be  something,  and  become 
nothing.  Everywhere  throughout  the  universe  there  is  change, 
dispersion  of  elements,  and  fresh  aggregation  of  elements.  Things 
fade,  and  die,  and  revive.  It  is  the  idlest  of  all  stupidities  to  fret 
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or  worry  over  the  way  in  which  the  universe  has  been  made. 
Thus  the  philosophy  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is,  above  all,  that  which 
is  suited  to  harassed  men. 

3§ 

In  his  brilliant  article  on  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Essays  in 
Criticism,  Matthew  Arnold  makes  some  remarks  on  the  contrast 
between  the  Emperor’s  ethical  position  and  that  of  Christianity. 
Such  comparisons  are  not  altogether  profitable,  for  the  respective 
principles  are  not  to  be  compared.  The  primary  appeal  of  the 
Stoical  philosophy  is  to  the  head,  the  brain,  the  reasoning  powers. 
The  Stoic  wise  man  is  he  who,  through  sheer  strength  of  in¬ 
telligence,  having  discovered  all  that  is  of  consequence  in  life, 
and  put  aside  all  that  is  unessential,  dominates  himself  and  his 
fate,  and  lives  the  complete  master  of  his  owm  life.  This  tenet 
about  the  wise  man  brought  the  Stoics  into  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
and  ridicule,  because  such  an  ideal  person  has  never  existed,  and 
never  could  exist,  and,  as  Horace  laughingly  remarks,  if  he  had 
a  cold  in  his  head,  his  ideal  dignity  would  be  very  largely  impaired. 
But  the  picture  w^hich  Marcus  Aurelius  tries  to  present  is  more 
human,  and  more  sensible.  He  does  not  claim  such  masterful 
authority  for  the  wise  man.  In  the  simplest  conceivable  fashion 
he  goes  through  some  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  life,  and  shows 
how  a  philosopher,  by  dint  of  his  reasoning  powers,  by  going 
back  in  every  case  to  first  principles,  manages  to  carve  out  for 
himself  a  career  not  absolutely  happy,  but  at  least  contented  and 
estimable.  Happiness  as  such  was  not  the  object  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  Contentment,  the  absence  of  worry,  the  power  of 
self-control,  complacency,  decorum,  self-respect — these  are  the 
things  at  which  the  Emperor  aims,  and  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  he  attained  to  a  large  extent  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

But  it  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  this  picture  of  humanity  can 
only  be  realised  on  the  ground  that  the  ordinary  feelings  and 
emotions  are  either  sacrificed  or  ruthlessly  kept  under  constraint. 
The  primary  appeal  of  Christianity  is  not  so  much  to  the  head 
as  to  the  heart.  The  first  principle  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  power  of  love ;  and  at  once  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  in 
a  different  domain,  with  appeals  of  a  very  different  kind  of 
cogency,  and  an  ideal  which,  so  far  from  obliterating  feeling, 
purifies  and  ennobles  it.  Neither  Christianity  nor  Stoicism  w'ould 
assert  that  happiness  was  the  end  of  life.  The  Christian  relegates 
it  practically  to  another  world.  But  what  we  notice  is  that, 
whereas  the  ideally  good  man  of  the  Stoic  is  a  slightly  inhuman 
creature,  the  ideal  figure  of  the  Christian  is  a  thoroughly  and 
completely  human  being,  who,  believing  in  self-sacrifice,  devotes 
himself,  through  sheer  love,  to  the  good  of  his  brothers.  Of 
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course,  for  this  reason  Christianity  can  powerfully  affect  the 
average  man,  whereas  the  doctrines  of  Stoicism  are,  at  the  most, 
for  the  elect  and  the  thoughtful. 

There  is  another  point  which  arises  out  of  Matthew  Arnold’s 
discussion  of  the  Meditations.  He  notes  in  the  Eoman  Emperor 
a  certain  wistfulness,  as  though,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
something  more  were  wanted  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  soul.  Every  reader  of  the  Meditations  will 
judge  for  himself  whether  this  criticism  is  justified  or  not.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  see  the  wistfulness  so  much  as  an  occasional 
uncertainty.  For  the  most  part,  Marcus  Aurelius  lays  down 
his  opinions  before  us  as  though  they  reconciled  him  to  life.  Now 
and  again  it  is  not  so.  Occasionally  he  is  invaded  by  a  distinct 
phase  of  scepticism,  as  though  what  had  hitherto  seemed  clear 
had  suddenly  become  obscure,  and  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  first  principles  to  which  he  throughout  trusted  were  in  every 
respect  trustworthy.  A  very  significant  passage  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book,  in  the  last  paragraph. 
The  passage  itself  is  somewhat  obscure  and  probably  corrupt, 
but  the  general  meaning  is  tolerably  obvious.  The  things  which 
make  for  man’s  peace  are  the  assurances  which  we  derive  from 
study  and  experience  that  the  whole  constitution  of  things  is 
governed  by  reason,  that  the  chains  of  cause  and  effect  go  on  in 
accordance  with  a  settled  law,  and  that  whatever  the  end  may  be 
of  the  whole  development,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  reason 
and  intelligence  as  exist  in  us.  But  there  is  an  alternative  sup- 
jX)sition,  and  it  is  one  to  which,  in  moments  of  weakness,  vacilla¬ 
tion,  and  doubt,  the  thinker  is  sometimes  tempted.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  reason  does  not  guide  the  universe.  Perhaps  the  whole 
Cosmos  is  the  result  of  chance,  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
the  final  end  of  which  no  one  can  foretell.  And  perhaps  men  are 
not  rationally  directed,  but  are  mere  puppets,  drawn  this  way  and 
that — automata ,  whose  very  consciousness  of  their  fate  only  makes 
their  automatism  the  more  pathetic.  This  is  not  a  mood  which 
is  in  any  sense  habitual  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  it  is  discoverable 
sometimes.  The  extent  of  our  knowledge  is  only  very  small. 
We  do  not  know  how  God  exists,  or  how  He  works,  and  the 
aspirations  of  faith  are  not  always  borne  out  by  the  operations 
of  thought.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Matthew  Arnold  means  by 
“wistfulness”;  but  it  seems  more  like  that  kind  of  uncertainty 
which  besets  any  thinker  when  he  gets  near  ultimate  problems. 

On  another  feature  belonging  to  the  Stoical  system  Marcus 
Aurelius  lays  down  no  precise  judgment.  The  Stojc  thought 
that  it  w'as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  wise  man  that  he  should 
be  able  to  take  himself  out  of  existence  by  his  own  act  whenever 
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he  found  life  intolerable.  Some  of  the  Stoics  thanked  God  for 
the  eternal  law  that,  though  we  are  only  given  one  way  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  life,  there  are  many  w’ays  of  going  out  of  it.  Such  was 
Seneca’s  view ;  and  one  or  two  Stoics  committed  suicide  for 
reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory  to  themselves,  but  w’hich  hardly 
produced  conviction  in  others.  On  the  whole,  it  w'ould  seem  that 
the  Emperor  does  not  encourage  suicide.  On  the  contrary,  the 
general  trend  of  his  remarks  is  to  induce  a  man  to  wait  for  the 
end  patiently  and  wdth  tranquillity.  As  long  as  he  lives  a  man 
can  do  useful  acts.  He  ought  not  to  abridge  his  possible  useful¬ 
ness  by  a  hasty  departure  from  the  scene  of  action.  Still  we  find 
a  significant  sentence  which  we  may,  if  w^e  like,  interpret  as  a 
recommendation  to  suicide  :  “The  house  is  smoky,  and  I  quit  it.” 
But  suicide  is  not  quite  in  conformity  with  the  general  notion 
that  a  man  is  part  of  a  social  state,  that  he  has  his  r6le  to  play— 
from  w'hich  it  follows  that  it  must  be  something  like  a  clear  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty  if  he  takes  himself  away.  Nor  yet  is  Marcus 
Aurelius  quite  clear  as  to  what  happens  to  us  after  death.  He 
cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  which  is  part  of  the 
Divine,  should  perish  utterly,  for  no  portion  of  the  Divinity  can 
perish.  But  what  form  of  existence  the  soul  enjoys  after  human 
life  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  solved  by  philosophy,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  philosopher  wisely  leaves  alone.  A  man  need  not 
w'orry,  how'ever.  God  or  the  gods  will  do  whatever  is  best  or 
most  consistent  w'ith  the  whole  Cosmos  of  things.  In  the  next 
world  there  are  gods  quite  as  much  as  in  this. 

After  all,  that  wdiich  gives  Marcus  Aurelius  his  immortality  is 
the  fact  that  the  book  of  his  Meditations  is  one  to  which  we  turn 
again  and  again  in  the  certain  hope  of  finding  consolation  and 
help.  It  is  a  bedside  book,  if  ever  there  w'as  one — a  book  not 
to  be  read  through  at  a  stretch,  but  to  be  taken  up  when  occasion 
serves,  full  of  wise  and  grave  maxims,  w’hich  never  lose  their 
pertinence  or  value.  And  it  is  not  only  because  the  reflections 
themselves  have  such  philosophic  w^eight  that  we  take  them  to 
our  hearts ;  it  is  because  the  author  has  revealed  his  own  nature 
in  all  he  has  said,  and  the  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  one 
which  it  is  good  for  us  to  know.  In  this  Emperor,  wuth  all  his 
grave  responsibilities  of  empire,  we  find  a  temperament  of  rare 
sweetness  and  humility,  of  tender  affectionateness,  of  unfailing 
sympathy,  of  the  most  strenuous  and  unwearied  effort  towards 
an  ideal  goal.  Other  men  may  do  good  because  they  think  that 
good  will  be  done  to  them.  Not  so  the  Emperor.  Goodness  is 
never  on  the  lookout  for  any  reward.  Take,  for  instance,  this; 

(V,  6.)  One  man,  when  lie  has  done  a  service  to  another,  is  ready  to  set 
it  dow'n  to  his  account  as  a  favour  conferred.  Another  is  not  ready  to  do 
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this;  but  still  in  liis  own  mind  he  thinks  of  the  man  as  his  debtor,  and  he 
knows  what  he  has  done.  A  third  in  a  manner  does  not  even  know  what 
he  has  done;  but  he  is  like  a  vine  which  has  produced  grapes,  and  seeks 
for  nothing  more  after  it  has  once  produced  its  proper  fruit.  As  a  horse 
when  he  has  run,  a  dog  when  he  has  tracked  the  game,  a  bee  when  it  has 
made  the  honey,  so  a  man  when  he  has  done  a  good  act  does  not  call  out  for 
others  to  come  and  see,  but  he  goes  on  to  another  act,  as  a  vine  goes  on  to 
produce  again  the  grapes  in  season.  Must  a  man  then  be  one  of  these,  who 
in  a  manner  act  thus  without  observing  it?  Yes. 

Or  as  mere  current  maxims  to  help  us  through  the  weary  day, 
read  the  first  section  with  which  the  fifth  chapter  opens  : 

In  the  morning  when  thou  risest  unwillingly,  let  this  thought  be  present — 

I  am  rising  to  the  work  of  a  human  being.  Why  then  am  I  dissatisfied  if  I 
am  going  to  do  the  things  for  which  I  exist  and  for  which  I  was  brought  into 
the  world  ?  Or  have  I  been  made  for  this,  to  lie  in  the  bed-clothes  and  keep 
myself  warm?  But  this  is  more  pleasant — Dost  thou  exist  then  to  take 
thy  pleasure,  and  not  at  all  for  action  or  exertion? 

Or  again,  in  the  same  strain  : 

(II,  1.)  Begin  the  morning  by  saying  to  thyself,  I  shall  meet  with  the 
busybody,  the  ungrateful,  arrogant,  deceitful,  envious,  unsocial.  All  these 
things  happen  to  them  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  what  is  good  and  evil. 
But  I  who  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  good  that  it  is  beautiful,  and  of  the 
bad  that  it  is  ugly,  and  the  nature  of  him  who  does  wrong,  that  it  is  akin 
to  me,  not  (only)  of  the  same  blood  or  seed,  but  that  it  participates  in  (the 
same)  intelligence  and  (the  same)  portion  of  the  divinity,  I  can  neither  be 
injured  by  any  of  them,  for  no  one  can  fix  on  me  what  is  ugly,  nor  can  I  be 
angry  with  my  kinsman,  nor  hate  him.  For  we  are  made  for  co-operation, 
like  feet,  like  hands,  like  eyelids,  like  the  rows  of  the  upper  and  low’er  teeth. 
To  act  against  one  another  then  is  contrary  to  nature ;  and  it  is  acting  against 
one  another  to  be  vexed  and  to  turn  away. 

Other  maxims  of  a  like  import  may  be  cited  : 

(IV,  24.)  Occupy  thyself  with  few  things,  says  the  philosopher,  if  thou 
wouldst  be  tranquil.  But  consider  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  say,  Do  what 
is  necessary,  and  whatever  the  reason  of  the  animal  which  is  naturally  social 
requires,  and  as  it  requires.  For  this  brings  not  only  the  tranquillity  which 
comes  from  doing  well,  but  also  that  which  comes  from  doing  few  things. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  what  we  say  and  do  being  unnecessary,  if  a  man 
takes  this  away,  he  will  have  more  leisure  and  less  uneasiness.  Accordingly 
on  every  occasion  a  man  should  ask  himself.  Is  this  one  of  the  unnecessary 
things?  Now  a  man  should  take  away  not  only  unnecessary  acts,  but  also 
unnecessary  thoughts,  for  thus  superfluous  acts  will  not  follow  after. 

Or  this  : 

(V,  11.)  About  what  am  I  now  employing  my  own  soul?  On  every 
occasion  I  must  ask  myself  this  question,  and  enquire,  what  have  I  now 
in  this  part  of  me  which  they  call  the  ruling  principle?  And  whose  soul 
have  I  now'?  That  of  a  child,  or  of  a  young  man,  or  of  a  feeble  woman,  or 
of  a  tyrant,  or  of  a  domestic  animal,  or  of  a  w’ild  beast? 

Or  once  more  : 

(V,  16.)  Such  as  are  thy  habitual  tlioughts,  such  also  will  be  the  character 
of  thy  mind;  for  the  soul  is  dyed  by  the  thoughts.  Dye  it  then  with  a 
continuous  series  of  such  thoughts  as  these  :  for  instance,  that  where  a  man 
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can  live,  there  he  can  also  live  well.  But  he  must  live  in  a  palace; — well, 
then,  he  can  also  live  well  in  a  palace. 

Are  you  afraid  to  die?  Listen,  then,  to  what  the  Emperor 
says  : 

(X,  36.)  Thou  wilt  consider  this  then  when  thou  art  dying,  and  thou  wilt 
depart  more  contentedly  by  reflecting  thus  :  I  am  going  away  from  such  a 
life  in  which  even  my  associates,  in  behalf  of  whom  I  have  striven  so  much, 
prayed,  and  cared,  themselves  wish  me  to  depart,  hoping  perchance  to  get 
some  little  advantage  by  it.  Why  then  should  a  man  cling  to  a  longer  stay 
here?  Do  not,  however,  for  this  reason  go  away  less  kindly  disposed  to 
them,  but  preserving  thy  own  character,  and  friendly  and  benevolent  and 
mild,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  as  if  thou  w’ast  torn  away;  but  as  when  a 
man  dies  a  quiet  death,  the  poor  soul  is  easily  separated  from  the  body, 
such  also  ought  thy  departure  from  men  to  be,  for  nature  united  thee  to 
them  and  associated  thee.  But  does  she  now  dissolve  the  union?  Well,  I 
am  separated  as  from  kinsmen,  not,  however,  dragged  resisting,  but  without 
compulsion;  for  this,  too,  is  one  of  the  things  according  to  nature. 

After  all,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  if  the  world  be  ruled 
h}^  divine  Providence,  goodness  should  be  destroyed  by  death. 

(XII,  5.)  How'  can  it  be  that  the  gods,  after  having  arranged  all  things 
well  and  benevolently  for  mankind,  have  overlooked  this  alone,  that  some 
men  and  very  good  men,  and  men  who,  as  we  may  say,  have  had  most 
communion  wdth  the  divinity,  and  through  pious  acts  and  religious  observ¬ 
ances  have  been  most  intimate  with  the  divinity,  when  they  have  once  died 
should  never  exist  again,  but  should  be  completely  extinguished? 

And  the  Meditations  end  on  a  fine  note  of  philosophic  dignity, 
wherein  Marcus  Aurelius  resumes  all  that  he  has  felt  about  the 
shortness  of  life  and  the  necessity  for  contentment. 

(XII,  36.)  Man,  thou  hast  been  a  citizen  in  this  great  state  (the  world) : 
what  difference  does  it  make  to  thee  whether  for  five  years  (or  three)?  for 
that  which  is  conformable  to  the  laws  is  just  for  all.  Where  is  the  hardship 
then  if  no  tyrant  nor  yet  an  unjust  judge  sends  thee  away  from  the  state, 
but  nature  who  brought  thee  into  it?  the  same  as  if  a  prsetor  who  has 
employed  an  actor  dismisses  him  from  the  stage — “  But  I  have  not  finished 
the  five  acts,  but  only  three  of  them.”  Thou  sayest  w’ell,  but  in  life  the 
three  acts  are  the  whole  drama ;  for  what  shall  be  a  complete  drama  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  who  was  once  the  cause  of  its  composition,  and  now  of  its 
dissolution  :  but  thou  art  the  cause  of  neither.  Depart  then  satisfied,  for 
he  also  who  releases  thee  is  satisfied. 

Such  was  the  gentle  and  philosophic  Emperor,  a  model  for  all 
men  in  whatever  condition  of  life  they  may  find  themselves, 
giving  apt  consolation  to  those  who  are  perplexed,  and  always 
suggesting  fine  ideals  to  those  who  know  how  to  be  humble  and 
simple.  Simplicity,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  Emperor’s  chief  recom¬ 
mendations,  for,  as  ho  says,  after  telling  us  to  be  just,  temperate, 
obedient  to  the  gods,  we  must  do  all  this  with  simplicity,  because 
“the  pride  which  is  proud  of  its  want  of  pride  is  the  most  intoler¬ 
able  of  all.”  W.  L.  Courtney. 
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“One  of  the  men  I  should  like  to  meet  in  England  is  William 
Quiller  Orchavdson.”  So  spoke  the  great  Shakespearean  writer 
of  America,  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  when  I  was  staying 
with  him  on  the  Delaware  River  near  Philadelphia. 

We  were  standing  before  a  large  engraving  of  the  “Mariage  de 
Convenance,”  one  of  this  famous  scholar’s  dearest  possessions. 

“The  idea,”  continued  Dr.  Furness,  “the  thought,  the  sense 
of  design;  the  space,  the  refinement,  the  art  of  the  whole  thing, 
are,  to  my  mind,  perfect.  The  man  wdio  did  that  must  be  a 
charming  man,  and  next  time  1  cross  the  Atlantic  I  shall  hope  to 
see  him.” 

They  will  never  meet  now,  but  I  told  Sir  William  the  story 
when  I  came  home,  and  he  looked  quite  shy  wdth  simple  plea¬ 
sure  that  anything  of  his  could  have  found  so  much  appre¬ 
ciation. 

No  work  of  Orchardson’s  is  better  known  probably  than  this 
one,  although,  perhaps,  he  attained  his  highest  standard  in 
“Hard  Hit  ”  and  the  two  Napoleonic  pictures. 

Sir  William  Orchardson  was  one  of  Nature’s  courtiers.  He 
was  refined  in  manner,  delicate  in  thought,  artistic  in  tempera¬ 
ment. 

England  has  lost  .one  of  her  greatest  painters.  Orchardson  is 
one  of  the  names  that  will  be  known  centuries  hence.  He  wms 
one  of  the  few  men  to  see  his  old  work  increase  in  value.  He 
had  a  style  of  his  own.  “Thin  ”  some  called  it,  doubtless  because 
of  his  means  of  work,  whereby  tbe  canvas  remained  exposed  :  but 
the  talent  was  not  thin.  It  was  rich  in  tone,  and  the  work  was 
strong.  I’robably  no  living  artist  painted  with  less  impasto,  and 
yet  produced  such  effect  of  solidity. 

He  had  great  partiality  for  yellows  and  browns,  madders  and 
rods,  and,  wdienever  he  could  introduce  these  tones,  did  so.  He 
loved  the  warmth  of  mahogany,  the  shade  of  rich  wine  in  a 
glass,  the  subdued  tones  of  a  scarlet  robe,  the  russet  brown  of  an 
old  shooting-suit,  and  as  his  own  hair  had  a  wmrm  hue,  he 
generally  wnre  a  shade  of  clothes  which  toned  in  with  it.  As 
grey  mingled  with  his  locks,  he  took  to  grey  tweeds,  and  a  very 
harmonious  picture  he  made  with  his  slouch  hat  to  match. 

In  these  days,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  belittle  modern  artists, 
and  magnify  a  hundred-fold  the  value  of  so-called  “ancient 
masters,”  it  was  delightful  to  come  across  one  whose  power  was 
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actually  acknowledged  under  the  hammer  in  his  own  life-time. 
One  of  Orchardson’s  pictures,  “Hard  Hit,”  painted  in  1879, 
fetched  nearly  ^4,000  at  Christie’s  a  year  or  so  ago  for  America. 
He  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  many  of  his  canvases  double 
and  almost  treble  in  value,  and  yet  he  was  always  well  paid  for 
his  w'ork  on  the  easel. 

Greater  men  than  he,  men  who  are  the  most  famous  “old 
masters  ”  of  to-day,  men  like  Frans  Hals,  on  the  contrary,  were  ill 
paid.  Hals  was  terribly  poor  during  his  life  (perhaps  due  to  his 
dissipated  and  improvident  w-ays)  and  disappeared  for  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  it  is  supposed  he  w'as  in  prison  for  debt. 
Yet  now'  his  pictures  fetch  .€26,000  and  €27,000  in  the  market. 
Hobbema  was  even  worse  paid  for  his  work.  Almost  the  same 
story  of  constant  poverty  applies  to  Kembrandt.  At  a  later 
date,  a  man  like  Eaeburn,  during  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship, 
nearly  starved,  painting  pictures  w'hich  now  fetch  €2,000  to 
€3,000.  Eomney,  Eeynolds,  and  Gainsborough  in  many  cases 
received  only  €50  for  a  portrait  which  to-day  is  sold  for  several 
thousand  pounds. 

“No  one  knows  his  own  greatness  until  he  is  dead”  is,  alas, 
often  too  true.  Orchardson  was  one  of  the  exceptions.  He  saw 
his  work  steadily  rise  in  public  esteem.  He  saw  his  “Manage 
de  Convenance,”  for  which  he  originally  received  €1,200,  increase 
enormously  in  value,  and  his  picture  of  “Napoleon  on  the  Deck 
of  the  Bellepheron painted  in  1880,  double  in  value  before  it 
went  to  the  Tate  Gallery. 

But  the  more  success  he  achieved,  the  more  modest  he  seemed 
to  become. 

Simplicity  was  the  key-note  of  the  man.  Simplicity  of 
character,  simplicity  of  life,  simplicity  of  style.  There  is 
masterful  simplicity  in  all  his  w'ork.  Ijook  at  the  large  majestic 
rooms  he  depicted,  wdth  one  or  two  figures  round  which  the 
interest  lies.  His  work  invariably  gives  one  a  sense  of  space, 
elegance,  and  refinement.  It  is  always  reserved  in  colour  and 
design,  with  great  harmony  and  unity  of  effect,  possibly  helped 
by  the  use  of  a  very  limited  range  of  colour.  His  drawing  was 
masterly  in  construction,  highly  sensitive  in  line,  and  had  an 
entire  absence  of  flashiness. 

His  portraits  were,  perhaps,  his  greatest  achievement,  and  were 
extraordinary  for  their  virility  and  power  of  characterisation ; 
they  were  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  artists  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent.  He  did  not  do  a  great  number.  Indeed,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  prolific  painter — from  three  to  five  canvases 
were  the  most  he  accomplished  in  a  single  year. 

He  elaborated  his  still-life  as  much  as  the  old  Dutch  painters, 
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but  bis  eighteenth-century  costumes  were  simple,  the  whole 
scheme  of  colour  and  design  was  simple.  Probably  the  most 
remarkable  characteristic  of  his  work  was  the  simplicity  of  means 
by  which  he  attained  his  broad  results. 

As  with  his  w'ork,  so  with  the  man.  He  was  moderate  in  all 
things.  Gentle,  refined,  sensitive,  thorough,  and  painstaking, 
always  striving  for  better  things.  Never  really  satisfied  with  his 
work,  never  really  satisfied  with  himself.  A  deeply  religious 
man,  he  never  mentioned  religion,  but  somehow  one  felt  he  had 
profound  convictions  on  this  subject.  His  moral  standards  were 
high,  his  sense  of  justice  was  profound. 

Two  antagonistic  qualities  were  ever  fighting  in  the  painter. 
The  gentleness  of  the  man,  the  determination  of  the  character. 

Orchardson  had  been  a  veritable  hero  for  years.  He  had 
really  been  an  invalid  since  the  last  years  of  the  century,  some¬ 
times  desperately  ill,  and  then  again  well  enough  to  take  up  his 
brush  and  paint.  Often  he  could  only  do  an  hour’s  work  a  day, 
and  during  that  time  Lady  Orchardson  always  read  aloud  to  him. 
It  soothed  and  amused  him  at  the  same  time,  and  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  travels  w’ere  his  delight.  His  wife  was  alw^ays  beside 
him  when  he  worked,  and  her  encouragement  and  criticism  were 
of  great  value  to  his  work.  They  were  a  devoted  couple.  Orchard- 
son  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  married,  and  then  he 
chose  a  wife  many  years  his  junior.  Up  to  ten  days  before  his 
death  he  was  at  his  easel,  finishing  portraits,  for  this  year’s 
Academy,  of  Lord  Blyth,  and  a  wonderful  picture  of  his  colleague, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  E.A. 

At  one  time  he  had  been  a  martyr  to  neuritis,  and  quite  unable 
to  hold  the  palette,  so  he  devised  an  arrangement  of  a  table,  on 
which  it  stood,  unless  he  could  paint  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  a 
smaller  palette  tied  round  his  neck  like  a  pedlar’s  basket.  Even 
neuritis  did  not  stop  his  work.  The  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  ! 
There  were  days  during  those  ten  or  twelve  years  w^hen  he  looked 
as  if  a  puff  of  wind  would  blow  him  away.  As  time  went  on  the 
constant  pain  from  neuritis  left  its  mark.  The  hands  became 
thinner  and  thinner,  the  blue  veins  more  pronounced.  The  legs 
seemed  to  be  almost  too  weak  to  support  even  the  frail  body,  and 
yet  the  eyes  seemed  more  luminous,  the  speech  more  telling,  and 
the  work  lost  none  of  its  brilliancy.  Orchardson  painted  as  well 
at  seventy-five  as  he  did  forty  years  before.  Of  how  many  men 
can  that  be  said? 

Pluck  is  a  wonderful  quality.  How  few  people  who  admired 
Orchardson ’s  marvellous  picture  of  Lord  Peel  realised  the  agonies 
the  artist  endured  during  the  time  he  was  painting  that  and  his 
following  canvases?  It  was  about  1897  that  he  first  began  to 
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notice  this  pain  in  his  left  arm.  After  he  had  held  the  palette  for 
some  time  a  deadly  ache  would  begin  at  his  fingers  and  creep  right 
up  to  his  shoulders  :  a  sort  of  dull  gnawing,  nagging  pain.  It 
began  intermittently,  and  by  putting  down  his  palette  for  a  time 
it  would  go  away,  but  by  the  following  year  this  pain  had  become 
his  more  or  less  constant  companion.  It  gnawed  at  him  while 
he  stood  before  his  canvas,  it  dragged  at  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
after  hours  and  hours  tossing  about  he  would  awake  in  great 
agony,  for  at  night  it  seemed  to  get  worse  and  disturbed  the 
painter’s  rest.  Some  put  it  down  to  heart  trouble,  others  to  an 
atlcction  of  the  nerves,  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  told  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  nothing,  at  least,  which  could  really  cure 
the  malady. 

With  the  most  splendid  fortitude  and  pluck  Orchardson  realised 
the  situation.  He  was  still  a  man  of  little  over  sixty.  He  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  thousands  of  pounds  w'ere  paid  for  his 
pictures,  and  orders  were  far  more  numerous  than  he  could  accom¬ 
plish  ;  he  had  a  large  family  beside  him,  and  for  years  he  painted 
on  with  this  agonising  pain,  making  light  of  the  matter. 

How'  ill  he  looked  one  day  when  I  called  !  He  appeared  so  much 
thinner  than  even  a  month  or  two  previously,  and  there  seemed 
a  depression  about  the  merry  laugh  and  twinkling  eyes.  He 
w'ore  his  left  arm  in  a  black  silk  sling,  and  the  hands,  always  thin, 
seemed  to  show  more  blue  veins,  and  look  more  delicate  and 
nervous  than  usual.  His  hands  were  even  more  characteristic 
than  his  face.  He  was  painting,  and  beside  him  his  palette  was 
fixed  on  a  music  stand. 

“A  very  awkw'ard  arrangement,”  he  laughingly  said,  ‘‘but  the 
best  I  can  do,  for  I  can  no  longer  hold  the  palette  at  all.” 

‘‘But  the  stand  is  just  the  right  height,  and  looks  all  right,” 

I  said. 

‘‘Ah,  my  dear  friend,”  he  replied,  “a  subtle  difference  in  colour 
is  veiy  slight,  but  when  you  are  standing  back  from  your  canvas 
and  decide  that  a  particular  shade  is  wanted  on  a  particular  point 
of  a  particular  nose,  if  3^011  have  the  palette  on  your  hand  you 
can  mix  it  at  once ,  while  if  you  have  to  w’alk  back  six  or  eight  feet 
to  the  palette  to  prepare  the  paint  to  complete  this  little  altera¬ 
tion,  you  may  just  get  sufficiently  off  the  shade  to  entirely  alter 
the  idea.  I  weigh  every  tone.  I  am  not  an  impressionist.” 

Seeing  Mr.  Orchardson  working  under  such  circumstances 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  sad  and  pitiful  things  I  had  ever 
knowm.  Here  was  he,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  day,  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  working  against  the  most  horrible  odds,  and 
yet  sticking  to  it  in  a  manner  everyone  must  admire  and  few 
realise,  for  he  al way’s  tried  to  make  light  of  the  situation.  He 
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I  painted  his  picture  of  Sir  Peter  Eussell  under  these  circumstances, 
j  also  the  portrait  of  Miss  Fairfax  Rhodes.  Among  his  best-known 
portraits  are  Mrs.  Pattison,  Sir  David  Stewart,  and  Sir  Walter 
I  Gilbey. 

r  Orchardson’s  famous  picture  of  four  royal  generations  (called 
I  “Windsor  Castle,  1897,”)  was  finished  in  April,  1900,  for  that 

I  year’s  Academy.  I  went  one  afternoon  a  week  before  to  have 

I  a  look  at  it.  The  painter  and  his  wife  were  having  tea  in  the 

■  splendid  dining-room  at  Portland  Place,  and  he  was  thoroughly 

enjoying  his  buttered  toast  after  a  hard  day. 

“I  like  sitting  at  a  table  for  my  tea,”  he  said,  ‘‘especially  since 
my  arm  became  troublesome,  for  even  now  I  really  cannot  balance 
a  cup.  Congratulate  me,  however,  for  I  have  discarded  my  sling 
to-day  after  two  years.” 

Poor  man,  what  he  had  suffered  during  those  two  years  in  his 
I  left  arm.  Yet  the  man  who  could  not  hold  a  cup  could  paint  a 
^  picture. 

I  The  canvas  was  enormous — simple  and  striking.  The  quiet 
dignity  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  left,  and  the  happy  little  family 
I  group  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  baby  Prince 
^  Edward,  was  very  charming. 

“A  difficult  subject,”  sighed  Orchardson.  ‘‘It  took  me  months 
to  make  up  my  mind  how  to  tackle  it  at  all.  Two  black  frock- 
coats  and  a  lady  in  black  seemed  impossible,  till  I  insisted  on 
having  the  child  and  his  white  frock  to  introduce  the  human 
I  interest.  For  days  and  days  I  wandered  about  Windsor  to  find 

I  a  suitable  room  to  paint  the  group  in,  and  nothing  took  my 

(fancy  till  I  came  to  this  long  corridor.  This  is  a  corner  just  as  it 
stands.  The  dark  cabinet  throws  out  the  Queen’s  head.  The 
^  carpet  gives  warmth.  The  settee  is  good  colour.” 

I  “  How  very  like  that  chair  the  Prince  has  his  hand  on  is  to  one 
I  of  your  old  Empire  chairs,”  I  exclaimed.  The  great  painter 
r.  laughed. 

[j  ‘‘It  is  mine.  I  lent  it,  you  see.  They  had  nothing  quite  so 

I  suitable  as  mine  there,  so  I  just  painted  in  one  of  my  owm.” 

P  It  was  only  five  days  before  the  picture  w^as  to  go  to  Burlington 

i  House.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (alas,  the  only  portrait  he  painted  of 

j  King  Edward  VII.)  was  unfinished ;  one  of  the  three  busts  was 
R  not  even  touched,  besides  many  other  minor  details. 

I  “  Will  you  ever  be  ready  ?  ” 

I  ‘‘Oh,  dear,  yes!  I  once  painted  half  my  Academy  picture  in 
f  the  last  week.  I  take  a  long  while  thinking  and  planning,  but 
[  only  a  short  time  actually  painting.  I  shall  be  ready  all  right, 
'i  At  any  time  I  rarely  paint  more  than  four  hours  a  day,  often  only 
L  VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.S.  4  F 
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two ;  SO  you  see  I  can  accomplish  a  fair  amount  with  an  eight 
hours  day.” 

In  1887  the  Orchardsons  moved  from  Victoria  to  Portland 
Place.  The  new  house  offered  all  the  room  required  for  his  large 
family,  but  there  was  no  studio.  Nothing  daunted,  the  artist 
designed  a  studio  out  of  the  stables  at  the  back,  and  made  one 
of  the  finest  ateliers  in  London,  where  stables  and  loose-boxes 
had  once  stood.  He  was  not  the  first  artist  to  do  this,  for  Turner, 
the  great  landscape  painter,  who  lived  in  Queen  Anne  Street, 
close  by,  had  his  studio  in  the  stable  which  later  adjoined  my 
father’s  house  in  Harley  Street,  where  I  was  born.  It  was  in  that 
stable-studio  Turner  painted  some  of  his  finest  pictures,  and  it 
was  in  a  stable-studio  a  hundred  years  later  that  Orchardson 
painted  his  most  famous  canvases. 

Eich  tapestries  hung  upon  the  walls.  Old  chairs  of  the  j 
Directoire  and  Empire  periods  stood  about  on  parquet  floors,  on  I 
which  was  reflected  the  red  glow  from  a  huge  blazing  fire.  ! 

The  upstairs  rooms,  with  their  pillars  and  conservatory,  formed  j 
the  background  of  such  pictures  as  ‘‘Her  Mother’s  Voice,”  j 
‘‘Eeflections,”  ‘‘Music,  When  Soft  Voices  Die,  Vibrates  in  the  ^ 
Memory,”  and  ‘‘A  Tender  Chord,”  and  bits  of  the  studio  often 
served  as  backgrounds,  just  as  his  Adams  satin-wood  chairs,  his  1 

clocks  and  candelabra,  glass  and  old  Sheffield  plate,  stood  as  I 

models.  I 

Orchardson  was  a  man  of  wide  interests.  He  was  always  liberal  | 
in  his  outlook.  Anything  new,  no  matter  by  whom  or  what  form 
it  took,  interested  him,  and  he  was  particularly  good  to  young  | 
men.  For  instance,  a  portrait  of  Professor  Lorimer,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  sent  by  his  son  to  the  Academy.  No  one  had  then 

heard  of  young  Lorimer,  but  the  picture  was  accepted  and  hung 
on  the  line.  Two  or  three  years  after,  when  the  artist  was  in 
London,  he  was  introduced  to  Orchardson ,  who  at  once  exclaimed  : 

‘“  J.  H.  Lorimer  ’  !  Ah,  yes  !  I  remember.  I  hung  a  picture  I 
of  yours  on  the  line  at  the  Academy  a  few  years  ago,  because  j 
it  showed  promise.”  And  thus  began  a  delightful  friendship. 

That  was  his  way.  Whenever  he  could  do  a  young  artist  a 
good  turn ,  he  did  so ;  whenever  he  could  say  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  he  was  always  willing;  and  endless  are  the  visits  he  paid 
to  the  studios  of  youthful  aspirants,  and  many  the  kindly  words  , 
of  advice  and  encouragement  he  left  behind. 

He  thought  it  one  of  the  crying  shames  of  the  day  that  more 
was  not  done  for  painters  and  sculptors.  He  considered  our 
public  buildings  and  open  spaces  should  be  adorned  by  sculpture, 
that  our  public  libraries  and  edifices  should  bo  decorated  by  paint¬ 
ings.  ‘‘There  is  just  as  good  talent  as  ever  there  was.”  he  would 
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say,  “if  these  millionaires  would  only  encourage  it,  and  not  pay 
vast  sums  for  spurious  old  masters.  You  have  only  to  call  a 
thing  old,  and  it  will  be  bought,  but  call  the  same  thing  new, 
and  no  one  will  even  look  at  it.” 

Speaking  to  him  once  about  a  fellow-artist’s  death,  I  said 
what  a  pity  it  was  a  man  should  live  to  over-paint  himself,  just 
as  men  lived  to  over-write  themselves — paint  until  their  eye  has 
lost  all  idea  of  form  and  colour. 

He  did  not  agree  to  this.  ‘‘Once  a  painter,  always  a  painter,” 
he  declared.  ‘‘Our  individual  taste  improves,  our  life  becomes 
more  educated,  until  we  look  upon  work  as  bad  that  years  before 
we  thought  good.  In  fact,”  he  maintained,  ‘‘if  the  early  pictures 
of  an  artist  were  put  with  his  later  work,  you  would  probably 
find  he  had  not  deteriorated  at  all.”  He  gave  as  an  illustration 
the  works  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition — where  one  man  had, 
perhaps,  twenty  pictures,  painted  in  different  years,  hung  side 
by  side;  and  these,  he  maintained,  one  and  all  reached  a  certain 
standard,  and  did  not  deteriorate  or  improve  very  much  with 
years. 

Once  asked  to  paint  a  picture  containing  several  portraits,  he 
agreed,  although  the  subjects  were  not  handsome — ugly,  in  fact. 

“What  a  trial  that  must  be  to  you.” 

“Oh,  dear,  no!  I  far  prefer  an  ugly  face  to  a  beautiful  one. 
It  is  generally  so  much  more  interesting.” 

“Then  you  choose  their  dresses  and  surroundings,  presum¬ 
ably?” 

“No;  I  do  not.  I  like  to  paint  them  as  they  are,  and  in  their 
own  home.  Dressing  them  up  and  giving  them  strange  surround¬ 
ings  takes  away  their  identity,  and  makes  a  picture,  but  not  a 
portrait.  Men  paint  with  their  brain,  and  if  they  haven’t  got 
brains,  no  amount  of  teaching  will  make  them  artists.  They 
must  feel  what  they  do  with  the  mind.  Colour  is  in  the  artist 
himself,  but  he  must  learn  for  years  and  years,  not  to  paint,  but 
to  draw.  Drawing  can  only  be  acquired,  and  is  difficult  at  first. 
No  man  can  hope  to  be  an  artist  until  drawing  is  no  longer  a 
difficulty.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  he  may  start  to  paint.  Look 
how’  beautifully  Frenchmen  draw.” 

“Art  is  poorly  paid,  and  a  disheartening  affair.  When  I  see  and 
hear  of  the  thousands  of  ‘  artists  ’  barely  earning  a  living  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  it  makes  me  positively  sick.” 

One  day  a  friend  brought  a  beautiful  bunch  of  roses  to  Portland 
Place.  Mrs.  Orchardson  was  so  delighted  with  them,  she  took 
them  into  the  studio  to  show  her  husband. 

“Can’t  you  paint  them?”  she  inquired. 

“Well,  they  are  lovely,”  he  replied.  And  after  thinking  a 
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moment,  he  went  and  fetched  a  large  canvas,  on  which  he  had 
drawn  roughly  his  scheme  for  the  now  famous  picture  of  “The 
Young  Duke.”  Many  feet  of  white  canvas  and  charcoal  lines 
were  there.  The  rest  of  the  scheme  and  the  colour  was  only  in 
the  artist’s  head.  He  fetched  a  bowl,  placed  the  roses  in  it, 
and  there  and  then  painted  the  flowers  upon  the  great  white 
canvas.  So  began  the  picture.  He  never  touched  a  petal  from 
that  day,  and  painted  his  picture  round  the  bowl  of  roses. 

Flowers  and  the  country  were  always  attractive  to  Orchardson, 
and  in  1897  he  bought  a  house  near  Farningham. 

Once  settled,  they  were  invited  to  a  large  county  dinner-party 
to  be  introduced  to  their  neighbours.  Just  before  it  was  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  it  was  discovered  that  Orchardson  had  not 
brought  his  dress  clothes  from  London.  Should  they  send  a 
message  that  they  could  not  go?  No;  they  decided  that  wnnld 
be  ridiculous.  Had  he  a  frock-coat?  No;  he  had  not  even  that 
in  the  country,  and  a  blue  serge  suit  was  all  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Accordingly  the  artist  appeared  at  the  formal  county 
dinner  arranged  in  his  special  honour,  more  like  an  English 
yachtsman  than  a  dinner-party  guest ;  and ,  to  add  to  their  misery 
— it  had  taken  so  long  to  hunt  for  the  clothes,  and  it  took  much 
longer  to  drive  than  they  had  anticipated — the  guests  had  already 
sat  dowm  when  they  were  ushered  into  the  dining-room. 

For  many  years  before  this,  the  Orchardsons  lived  off  and  on 
at  Westgate.  It  w'as  there  he  built  the  tennis-court — real  tennis, 
not  lawm  tennis — that  from  first  to  last  cost  about  .£3,000.  That 
game  was  his  recreation  and  his  amusement,  and  round  him  the 
painter  collected  tennis  players  from  all  over  the  wnrld.  He  called 
it  the  ‘‘king  of  games,”  just  as  he  called  fly-fishing  the  “king  of 
sports.” 

Speaking  to  a  man  who  constantly  played  tennis  with 
Orchardson  in  the  early  ’eighties,  he  remarked  : 

“I  w'as  often  amazed  how'  that  languid,  gentlemanly  man  could 
suddenly  become  so  actively  energetic  as  Orchardson  was  when  he 
played  tennis.  He  was  not  in  the  first  flight  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey  or  Alfred  Lyttelton,  but  ho  held  his  own  with  men  like 
Lord  Forrester,  Julian  Marshall,  or  even  wdth  Heathcote,  and  he 
sometimes  played  with  Lambert,  the  professional.  At  that  time 
the  tennis-courts  in  England  might  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers.  There  was  one  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  one  at 
the  Bedford  Hotel ,  Brighton ,  and  one  at  Lords ;  and  I  doubt  if 
there  are  many  more,  even  to-day.” 

Tennis,  fishing,  and  hric-a-hrac  were  certainly  Orchardson’s 
hobbies. 

When  they  decided  to  give  up  Westgate,  the  journey  being  too 
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long  for  week-ends,  he  tried  to  sell  the  house.  That  was  easy 
enough,  but  no  one  would  buy  the  tennis  court.  Time  went  on 
but  no  bids  of  any  kind  were  made.  The  costly  court  was  an 
incubus  instead  of  an  attraction.  Finally,  the  land  on  which  it 
stood  was  sold,  and  the  .£3,000  worth  of  bricks  and  mortar  w^ere 
lowered  to  the  ground.  It  is  now  a  garden. 

Another  hobby  besides  tennis  was  old  furniture.  One  of  his 
most  prized  treasures  was  an  old  piano,  a  Vienna  Flugel  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  containing  peals,  di’ums  and  bells.  It  was 
shaped  like  an  ordinary  grand,  with  rounded  side-pieces  of  beauti¬ 
ful  rich  coloured  mahogany,  and  in  tone  resembled  a  spinette. 
One  day,  walking  down  Oxford  Street,  he  saw  the  end  of  this 
Flugel  piano  sticking  out  of  some  straw  outside  an  auctioneer’s. 
The  wood  and  form  struck  him,  and  he  pulled  aside  the  straw  to 
examine  it  more  closely.  He  had  the  legs  brought  out  to  him, 
and  found  they  were  figures  supporting  w^orlds,  on  w'hich  the 
piano  rested.  Charmed  and  delighted  at  the  whole  design,  he 
offered  to  bid  for  it — and  as  ordy  two  very  old  musicians,  who 
remembered  the  piano  in  their  youth,  bid  against  him,  it  was 
knocked  down  to  him.  This  he  gave  a  year  or  tw’o  ago,  with  a 
tall  harp  piano,  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Afterwards 
he  found  the  only  other  one  in  England  was  owned  by  the  Queen, 
and  stood  at  Windsor. 

“Funny  things  happen  sometimes,”  he  once  said.  “This 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  America,  many  pages  long,  from 
a  man  who  is  w'riting  a  play,  and  he  says,  ‘  I  want  your  gracious 
permission  to  use  your  picture  of  “Napoleon  on  the  Deck  of  the 
BeUepheron."  I  will  have  it  copied  in  the  best  possible  style, 
frame  and  all,  and  use  it  on  the  hoardings  w’ith  your  name  in 
full  underneath.’  Frame  and  all,  and  my  name  underneath. 
What  an  offer  !  Evidently  he  thinks  no  higher  compliment  could 
be  paid  me.” 

Continuing,  he  told  another  story  :  — 

“Tjately  a  man  from  Scotland  wrote  to  say  he  had  been  left  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  paintings  by  his  father,  amongst  them 
one  of  mine  which  was  not  signed — would  I  kindly  tell  him  when 
it  was  painted.  I  had  no  recollection  of  the  picture,  and  asked 
him  to  send  it  up.  It  came — and — well — it  wms  not  mine  ;  never 
in  my  life  have  I  seen  anything  so  awful.  Poor  man  !  If  all  his 
‘  very  valuable  collection  ’  wms  like  that,  I  pity  him. 

“.\nother  time,  much  the  same  thing  happened,  and  the 
picture  was  nearly  as  bad ;  but  alas !  it  was  mine ;  an  early 
indiscretion  ;  so  I  replied  regretting  extremely  to  owm  it  had  come 
from  my  brush,  and  five  minutes  of  its  company  had  made  me 
so  ill  I  returned  it  at  once.” 
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Funnily  enough,  he  who  had  himself  painted  so  many  portraits, 
disliked  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  sitting  himself. 

“I  am  a  fidget,”  he  said,  “and  it  worries  me  to  keep  still. 
When  Charlie  (that  is  his  son)  asked  me  to  sit  to  him  in  the 
autumn  of  ’98,  I  said,  ‘  My  dear  boy,  I  would  rather  do  anything 
else  in  the  world  for  you  than  sit.’  However,  his  mother  per¬ 
suaded  me  that  it  would  be  to  Charlie’s  advantage,  and  therefore, 
like  a  weak  man — for  man  is  always  weak  in  the  hands  of 
woman — I  gave  in.  The  boy  painted  it  very  cleverly,  and 
people  tell  me  it  is  a  good  portrait.  Not  that  I  know  much  about 
that,  for  no  one  knows  what  he  really  looks  like.  His  style  is  so 
utterly  different  from  mine  I  am,  unfortunately,  of  no  help  to  him 
at  all ,  and  I  think  he  is  perfectly  right  in  trying  to  avoid  copying 
my  method,  and  striking  out  a  line  of  his  own.”  Mr.  Charles 
Orchardson,  B.B.A.,  is  now  head  of  the  St.  John’s  Wood  Art 
Schools,  and  is  well  represented  in  this  year’s  Academy  by  his 
much  talked  of  picture  “If? — ” 

In  spite  of  this  dislike  of  being  painted  or  photographed, 
Orchardson  did  a  portrait  of  himself  for  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in 
Florence  in  1890,  where  it  now  hangs. 

Before  closing  these  few  stray  reminiscences,  it  may  interest 
readers  to  know  that  Orchardson’s  settling  in  London  was  a 
matter  of  pure  chance.  Sitting  in  his  little  studio  in  Edinburgh, 
he  read  long  accounts  of  the  great  Eihibition  of  1862.  “By 
Jove,  I’ll  go  and  have  a  look  at  it,”  he  said.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  With  a  small  hand-bag  he  came  to  London.  The  die  was 
cast.  He  never  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  live.  He  did  not  even 
go  up  to  fetch  his  things,  although  he  alw^ays  retained  his  love 
of  Scotland  and  his  accent.  He  was  just  tw'enty-nine  when  he 
came  to  London,  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  not  overblessed  wuth 
the  w'orld’s  goods.  Those  early  days  in  this  great  city  were  days 
of  work  and  struggle  for  John  Pettie,  Peter  Graham,  John 
MacWhirter,  and  William  Quiller  Orchardson,  who  all  came 
together,  and  lived  together  in  Pimlico,  and  then  in  Fitzroy 
Square.  They  all  w^orked  in  black  and  white  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling,  and  right  merry  they  were  in  those  long  ago  days.  All 
attained  success.  Orchardson’s  first  stroke  of  luck  came  three 
years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  w'hen  he  won  £100  prize  for 
“The  Challenge,”  and  for  the  next  forty -five  years  he  continued 
to  work  steadily,  and  climbed  the  ladder  of  fame  rung  by  rung. 
He  w^as  made  an  A.B.A.  in  1868,  B.A.  in  1883,  and  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford  in  1907,  when  he  was  also  given  a  knighthood. 

My  last  personal  recollection  of  Sir  William  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago — I  was  sitting  to  Herbert  Hampton,  the  famous 
sculptor.  One  day  wo  w^ere  talking  about  Orchardson,  and  Mr. 
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Hampton  was  eulogistic  in  speaking  of  his  work,  and  regretted 
Sir  William  had  never  been  to  his  studio. 

“I  will  ask  him  to  come.”  Below  is  his  reply,  written  on 
March  12th,  1910,  exactly  a  month  before  his  death. 

Dear  Mrs.  Tweedie, 

So  sorry  to  be  all  day  engaged!  Give  me  another  day — do — Yours 
ever  so  much. 

W.  Q.  Orchardson. 

Have  sitter  waiting. 

It  was  his  habit  to  go  out  daily  for  fresh  air,  and,  when  able 
for  it,  for  exercise,  so  I  suggested  fetching  him  in  a  taxi  the 
next  time  I  was  to  sit.  To  this  he  replied  a  few  days  later  :  — 

Dear  Mrs.  Tweedie, 

So  do  I  (this  refers  to  a  remafk  that  I  wished  I  was  the  sitter).  I 
should  have  loved  the  taxi,  and  your  presentment  at  the  hands  of  Herbert 
Hampton.  It  must  be  worth  seeing — but  that  I  have  promised  to  be  at  the 
meeting  to-morrow  of  the  Fine  Art  Section  of  the  White  City,  of  which  I 
am  Chairman — Horrid,  is  it  not?  With  many  thanks  and  more  regrets. 

Yours, 

W.  Q.  Orchardson. 

That  funeral  service  at  the  quaint  little  church  standing  back 
from  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  Piccadilly,  gathered  together  many 
representative  men  and  women  to  do  honour  to  the  grand  old 
Scotchman.  The  congregation  included  Miss  Orchardson  (grand¬ 
daughter),  Lord  Swaythling,  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  following  Royal  Academicians  : — 
Mr.  George  Clausen,  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee, 
Sir  Luke  Fildes,  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow,  Mr.  W.  Goscombe  John, 
Mr.  J.  MacWhirter,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone,  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  and  Mr.  Henry  Woods,  with  Mr. 
Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson,  A.R.A.,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  Fred  A.  Eaton  (secretary  of 
the  Royal  Academy) ;  Mr.  A.  Bruce-Joy,  Sir  James  Dewar, 
F.R.S.,  Sir  Isidore  Spielmann,  Mr.  H.  Spielmann,  the  Chairman 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  Mr.  Robinson  (the  late 
Chairman),  Sir  George  and  Lady  Reid,  Lady  Younghusband,  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft,  Lady  Macmillan,  Lady  Fildes,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Olivier,  secretary,  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  and  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kennington  (vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters),  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  Mr.  Reginald  Barratt,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc  (Royal 
Scottish  Academy),  Mr.  H.  de  T.  Glazebrook,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer. 
These  were  his  friends.  Busy  people  all  of  them,  but  yet  they 
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had  found  time  to  steal  an  hour  to  the  memory  of  a  dear  and 
valued  friend. 

Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll)  was  among  the  first  to 
express  to  the  family  her  sympathy  with  them  in  their  bereave¬ 
ment.  Her  Eoyal  Highness  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Charles  Orchard- 
son  as  follows  : — “Please  accept  our  warmest  sympathy  at  the 
loss  of  your  father — a  great  loss  also  to  the  whole  of  the  art  world.” 

Orchardson  was  a  delightful  raconteur,  and  although  I  knew 
him  intimately  for  tw^enty  years,  I  have  never  heard  him  say  an 
unkind  word  of  anyone,  and  often  admired  the  refinement  of 
thought  and  delightful  belief  in  everyone  and  in  everything  beauti¬ 
ful.  He  w'as  by  nature  a  serious,  thoughtful  man,  although  a 
certain  air  of  gaiety  overspread  his  speech,  and  a  merry  twinkle 
often  sparkled  in  his  eye.  He  told  stories  dramatically,  quickly 
turning  from  grave  to  gay.  Although  casual  in  manner,  unconven¬ 
tional  in  ideas,  and  remiss  in  answering  letters,  he  never  seemed  to 
give  offence  to  anyone.  That  same  slack,  casual  way  of  acting  on 
impulse  that  brought  young  Orchardson  to  London  in  1862, 
remained  through  life.  Ho  never  could  make  plans  any  more 
than  he  could  keep  accounts.  He  seldom  knew  from  week  to 
week  where  he  would  be.  He  was,  in  fact,  irresponsible  by 
nature,  but  so  sweet  in  character  that  the  gods  smiled  on  him 
and  oblivion  of  time  was  excused,  just  as  forgetfulness  of  appoint¬ 
ments  was  exonerated.  That  w’as  the  man;  w^hen  wwk  was 
foremost,  all  was  changed.  No  one  w'as  ever  more  punctilious  in 
the  studio,  wdiere  nothing  was  a  trouble.  He  thought  his  plans 
and  schemes  out  for  hours  and  days  and  w’eeks.  Then,  when  once 
he  had  really  made  up  his  mind,  he  deviated  little  from  his  idea 
and  was  a  remarkably  rapid  worker. 

Orchardson  w’as  a  great  painter  and  a  kindly  man.  The  world 
is  the  poorer  for  his  death.  Such  men  can  ill  be  spared. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Walt  Whitman  is  the  copious 
profusion  of  life  which  crowds  his  pages — a  feature  in  which  he 
is  only  approached  by  Shakespeare,  the  Old  Testament  writers, 
Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Milton. 

Whitman  and  “  Out-of -doors  ” 

The  reader  of  Leaves  of  Grass  and  Specimen  Days  finds  himself 
in  an  atmosphere  entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other  book, 
ancient  or  modern — so  saturated  are  they  with  “out-of-doors  ”  ;  and 
he  is  not  long  in  discovering  that  this  is  no  artifice  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  but  the  voicing  of  the  fierce,  overmastering  Nature- 
worship  which  dominates  his  entire  being  and  permeates  him 
with  its  strong,  elemental,  electric  vigour. 

How  suggestive  are  the  titles  of  many  of  his  poems  !  .1  Sony 

of  the  liolliny  Earth,  Sea  Drift,  The  Song  of  the  Open  Road, 
By  Blue  Ontario's  Shore,  Proud  Music  of  the  Storm,  Scented 
Herbage  of  my  Breast,  The  World  below  the  Brine,  Night  on 
the  Prairies,  Aboard  at  a  Ship's  Helm,  On  the  Beach  at  Night 
Alone,  A'c. 

And  how’  pregnant  with  meaning  is  that  of  his  principal  book 
itself — Leaves  of  Grass  ! 

Grass — “the  good  green  grass,  that  delicate  miracle,  the  ever- 
recurring  grass” — “the  deathless  grass,  so  noiseless,  soft,  and 
green.” 

....  the  handkerchief  of  the  Lord, 

A  scented  gift  and  remembrancer,  designedly  dropt, 

Bearing  the  owner’s  name  somewhei'e  in  the  corners  that  we  may  see  and 
remark  and  say  irhose  ? 

....  the  beautiful  uncut  hair  of  graves. 

Grass — “the  produced  babe  of  the  vegetation,”  the  earthly 
type  of  out-of-door  life,  the  democracy  of  the  fields,  the  most 
abundant  and  prolific  of  all  natural  products,  and  the  most 
universal  in  its  distribution,  growing  in  every  land  and  clime 
where  vegetation  appears  at  all.  Grass — the  .succulent,  natural 
food  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  needing  no  cultivation,  and 
sprouting  unbidden  everywhere.  Grass — the  sweet-scented 
earth-mantle,  whose  strong,  hardy,  double-edged  emerald  spears 
survive  alike  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  and  the  numbing 
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frosts  of  winter,  retaining  their  vitality  and  greenness  long  after 
most  other  herbs  of  the  field  have  withered  in  death.  The  last 
to  feel  the  paralysing  finger-touch  of  winter,  grass  is  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  reviving  breath  of  spring,  at  whose  welcome 
summons  it  straightens  out  its  beautiful,  curved,  green  bayonets 
erect  and  bristling,  gleaming  in  the  strengthening  sun  and 
announcing  to  the  world  that  the  blight  of  winter  is  past  and 
the  glories  of  summer  are  at  hand. 

Perennial  in  its  existence,  grass  is  also  infinite  in  form — no 
two  blades  alike,  yet  all  strangely  similar.  It  is  the  type,  too, 
of  the  recuperative  powers  of  Nature,  as  it  is  the  active  agent  of 
her  healing  virtue.  Let  man  wound  the  tissues  of  the  earth, 
leaving  an  unsightly  gash  in  her  all-beautiful  body  ;  it  is  by  leaves 
of  grass  that  Nature  repairs  the  breach. 

Of  all  that  grass  suggests,  Whitman’s  book  is  the  perfect 
embodiment  and  reflex.  Like  grass,  it  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  natural  growth,  springing  out  of  the  poet’s  heart  and  life 
as  spontaneously  and  as  naturally  as  grass  does  from  the  soil, 
exhaling  the  fragrance  of  Nature  as  sweet  as  a  hay-field,  as 
healthy  as  a  primeval  forest,  as  tonic  as  the  ozone-bearing  breath 
of  heaven. 

For  his  task  of  Nature-poet  how  was  he  qualified  and  equipped? 
In  the  only  possible  way — viz.,  by  direct  and  close  communion 
with  her.  No  second-hand  acquaintance  through  the  eyes  or 
pens  of  others  was  his.  Against  all  such  acquired  knowledge  he 
sets  his  face  : 

You  shall  no  longer  take  things  at  second  or  third  hand. 

Nor  look  through  the  eyes  of  the  dead  nor  feed  on  the  spectres  in  books. 

You  shall  not  look  through  my  eyes  either,  nor  take  things  from  me, 

You  shall  listen  to  all  sides  and  filter  them  for  yourself. 

His  Nature  knowledge  was  acquired  by  a  continuous  “filtering” 
of  the  real  things  for  himself — a  first-hand  and  intimate  fellow¬ 
ship  with  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  and  the 
mighty  ocean — a  face-to-face  intimacy  with  Nature  at  all  times, 
in  all  seasons  and  in  all  moods. 

Born  among  the  hills  and  within  sound  of  the  sea,  from  the 
very  earliest  days  he  wms  familiar  with  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  wood  and  mead  and  shore,  and  with  all  the  teeming  life  of 
Long  Island’s  sea-girt  territory.  For  “out-of-doors”  he  had  a 
positive  passion. 

I  am  enamour’d  of  growing  out  of  doors, 

he  tells  US ;  and  his  love  of  the  open  air  is  little  short  of  an 
obsession.  Listen  to  some  of  his  chantings  of  its  charms  and 
allurements  : 
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To  breathe  the  air  how  delicious. 

I  think  heroic  deeds  were  all  conceiv’d  in  the  open  air  and  all  free  poems 
also, 

I  think  I  could  stop  here  and  do  miracles. 

Now  I  see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the  best  persons, 

It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air  and  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the  earth. 

The  efflux  of  the  soul  is  happiness,  there  is  happiness, 

I  think  it  pervades  the  open  air,  waiting  at  all  times, 

Now  it  flows  into  us;  we  are  rightly  charged. 

The  open  air  is  the  medium  by  which  ho  tests  philosophies 
and  religions  ; 

Now  I  re-examine  philosophies  and  religions, 

They  may  prove  well  in  lecture  rooms,  yet  not  prove  at  all  under  the 
spacious  clouds  and  along  the  landscape  and  flowing  currents. 

He  refuses  to  translate  himself  to  the  reader  except  in  the 
open  air  : 

I  swear  I  will  never  again  mention  Love  or  Death  inside  a  house. 

And  I  swear  I  will  never  again  translate  myself  at  all  only  to  him  or  her 
who  privately  stays  with  me  in  the  open  air. 

Would  we  understand  him,  we  must  “go  to  the  heights,”  for 
“no  shutter’d  room  or  school  can  commune  with”  him ;  and 

In  any  roof’d  room  of  a  house  I  emerge  not  nor  in  company, 

And  in  libraries  I  lie  as  one  dumb,  a  gawk,  or  unborn,  or  dead. 

To  understand  these  poems  aright  the  place  to  read  them  is  not  the  interior 
of  a  house,  but  on  a  hillside,  in  a  wood,  or  on  a  rock  by  the  sea  where 
the  old  mother  swings  her  to  and  fro,  singing  her  husky  song. 

To  him  Nature  was  the  great  physician.  It  was  on  Long 
Island  that  he  first  tasted  the  joys  of  soul  communion  w’ith  her 
spirit ;  and  it  was  in  sweet  and  loving  intimacy  with  her  there 
that  he  afterwards  found  the  balm  for  his  body  maimed  by  the 
physical  effects  of  that  superb  service  to  his  fellows  which  gained 
for  him  his  everlasting  guerdon  of  honour.  Never  did  a  man 
experience  a  fuller  measure  of  the  refreshment — the  sanative, 
reviving  power — of  Nature  than  did  Whitman  during  his  sojourn 
at  Timber  Creek,  with  the  soothing  companionship  of  the  wild 
flowers,  the  singing  birds,  the  scented  meadows,  the  cloud- 
canopied  sky,  and  the  all-glorifying  sunshine  of  his  open-air 
sanctuary.  There  did  he  feel  to  the  full  what  he  himself  calls 
“the  bracing  and  buoyant  equilibrium  of  concrete  out-of-door 
Nature,  the  only  permanent  reliance  for  sanity  of  book  or  human 
life.” 

“After  you  have  exhausted  what  there  is  in  business,  politics, 
conviviality,  love,  and  so  on,”  he  says,  “have  found  that  none 
of  these  finally  satisfy  or  [)ermanently  wear — what  remains? 
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Nature  remains,  to  bring  out  from  their  torpid  recesses  the 
affinities  of  a  man  or  woman  with  the  open  air,  the  trees,  fields, 
changes  of  the  seasons — the  sun  hy  day  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
by  night.” 

There,  too,  did  he  realise  the  force  of  Emerson’s  words  that 
in  the  woods  one  returns  to  reason  and  faith,  and  that  “nothing 
can  befall  one  in  life — no  disease,  no  calamity,  which  (leaving 
us  our  eyes)  Nature  cannot  repair” — for  it  was  very  largely  to 
the  beneficent  influences  of  the  Creek  and  his  open-air  life  there 
that  Whitman  owed  his  partial  recovery  from  his  physical 
prostration.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  a  considerable  portion  of 
Specimen  Days — “one  of  the  sanest  and  sweetest  of  books,  the 
brightest  and  halest  ‘  Diary  of  an  Invalid  ’  ever  written,”  says 
Dr.  Bucke.  “Other  books  of  the  invalid’s  room  require  to  be 
read  with  the  blinds  drawn  down  and  the  priest  on  the  threshold ; 
but  this  man’s  sick  chamber  is  the  lane  and  by  the  creek  or  sea¬ 
shore — always  with  the  fresh  air  and  the  open  sky  overhead.” 

Further,  to  him  Nature  and  the  open  air  are  spur  and  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  true  test  of  the  literary  worth  of  the  poet’s  work. 

“Can  your  performance  face  the  open  air  and  the  sea  shore?  ”  he  asks. 

And  he  has  no  fear  of  his  own  work  standing  the  test — for  he 
invites  the  “candidate  for  his  affections”  to  thrust  “these  leaves” 
beneath  his  clothing,  to  “carry  them  forth  over  land  or  sea,”  or 
to  read  them  “by  stealth  in  some  wood  for  trial,  or  back  of  a 
rock  in  the  open  air.” 

Not  only  does  he  take  us  out  into  the  open  air  and  keep  us 
there  but  he  fills  his  pages  to  overflowing  with  living  things  whose 
multitudinous,  animate  presences  jostle  each  other  as  in  some 
vast  literary  zoological  and  botanical  garden,  seemingly  limitless 
as  the  earth  itself — for,  not  content  with  including  practically 
the  whole  of  the  American  and  Canadian  fauna  and  flora,  he 
selects  typical  samples  of  these  from  almost  every  country  under 
the  sun. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  of  writers  to  regard  Nature  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  spectator— ns  an  object  of  admiration,  wonder, 
or  awe — and  to  rest  content  with  descriptions  of  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Even  here  Whitman  is  master.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  him  without  realising  that  objective  Nature  has  no  more 
enthusiastic  admirer,  no  more  impassioned  lover,  no  more  graphic 
delineator,  than  he.  His  pages  fairly  glow  with  word-pictures 
of  natural  grandeur  and  enchanting  charm,  vivid,  realistic,  and 
faithful.  What  a  panoramic  procession  it  is  that  marches  through 
them !  And  with  what  cinematographic  fidelity  of  detail  are 
they  crow  ded  ! 
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His  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  denizen  of  some  other  sphere, 
from  which  he  observes  “this  broad  earth  of  ours”  as  “a  great 
round  world  rolling  through  space,”  noting  its  lands,  its  seas, 
its  peoples,  its  life,  and  passing  in  rapid  review  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  all  that  in  them  is.  Well  has  John  Burroughs 
called  Leaves  of  Grass  “a  teeming,  rushing  globe.”  For  such 
indeed  it  is — an  epitome  of  the  earth,  with  all  its  multitudinous, 

•  throbbing  life  and  movement — a  veritable  cosmic  pansteorama, 
magnificent  alike  in  conception  and  in  execution.  What  mastery 
of  poetic  expression,  what  rapture  of  earth-adoration,  what  waves 
I  of  cosmic  emotion  pulsate  through  these  lines ! — 

I  am  he  that  walks  with  the  tender  and  growing  night; 

I  call  to  the  earth  and  sea,  half  held  by  the  night. 

Press  close,  bare-bosomed  night! 

Press  close,  magnetic,  nourishing  night! 

Night  of  south  winds!  night  of  the  large  few  stars! 

Still,  nodding  night!  mad,  naked,  summer  night! 

Smile,  O  voluptuous,  cool-breath 'd  earth. 

Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees; 

Piarth  of  departed  sunset!  Earth  of  the  mountains,  misty -topped ; 
Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon,  just  tinged  w'ith  blue! 

Earth  of  shine  and  dark,  mottling  the  tide  of  the  river! 

Earth  of  the  limpid  grey  of  clouds,  brighter  and  clearer  for  my  sake ! 

P’ar  swooping,  elbow’d  earth!  rich,  apple  blossom’d  earth! 

Smile,  for  your  lover  comes ! 

This  contemplation  of  the  earth  as  a  whole — its  vastness,  its 
power,  its  wondrous  chemistry,  its  beauty,  its  bounty,  its  benefi¬ 
cence — affords  the  key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  elusive  in 
Whitman. 

.\11  must  have  reference  to  the  ensemble  of  the  world  and  the  compact 
truth  of  the  world ; 

I  swear  there  is  no  greatness  or  power  that  does  not  emulate  those  of  the 
earth ! 

I  swear  there  can  be  no  theory  of  any  account  unless  it  corroborate  the 
theory  of  the  Earth! 

No  politics,  art,  religion,  behaviour,  or  what  not  is  of  account  unless  it 
compare  with  the  amplitude  of  the  earth. 

Unless  it  face  the  exactness,  vitality,  impartiality,  rectitude  of  the  earth. 

I  know  of  no  one  whose  jxiwer  of  word-painting  is  comparable 
to  Whitman’s — no  one  whose  words  embody  and  express  his  own 
earth-rapture  and  so  infect  the  reader  with  it. 

“His  lines,”  says  John  Burroughs,  “are  pulsations,  thrills, 
waves  of  force,  indefinite  dynamics,  formless,  constantly  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  living  centre,  and  they  carry  the  quality  of  the 
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author’s  personal  presence  with  them  in  a  way  unprecedented  I 
in  literature.”  | 

Whitman  possessed  the  artistic  faculty  of  expressing  his  I 
thought  in  language,  and  he  attained  the  standard  he  himself  I 
set  up,  viz.,  to  be  able  ‘‘to  speak  with  the  perfect  rectitude  and  ! 
insouciance  of  the  movements  of  animals  and  the  unimpeachable-  i 
ness  of  the  sentiment  of  trees  in  the  woods,  and  grass  by  the  I 
roadside.”  I 

He  set  himself  the  task  of  not  so  much  describing  natural  | 

objects  as  of  putting  them  into  his  poems  and  letting  them  speak  | 

for  themselves ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  without  feeling  | 
that  in  Whitman  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  has  found  its  poet.  I 
‘‘Before  the  deep  music  and  beauty  of  these  greatest  poems,”  | 
says  Edward  Carpenter,  in  his  Days  icith  Walt  Whitman,  “we  | 
can  only  stand  silent,  absorbing  indeed,  but  in  no  mood  to  I 

analyse.  Something  greater  than  mortal  speaks  to  us  in  them,  1 

some  voice  blended  of  ages  and  ages  and  vistas  of  human  ex-  I 
perience,  something  even  more  than  human;  for  Nature,  the  I 
prairies  and  the  lakes,  the  ocean  and  the  forest,  by  some  hidden  I 
magic  become  vocal  in  them.”  I 

I  hear  you  whispering  there,  0  stars  of  heaven,  I 

0  suns — 0  grass  of  graves — 0  perpetual  transfers  and  promotions,  I 

If  you  do  not  say  anything  how  can  I  say  anything?  ti 

Give  me  to  hold  all  sounds  (I  madly  struggling  cry)  | 

Fill  me  with  all  the  voices  of  the  universe,  I 

Endow  me  with  their  throbbings.  Nature’s  also. 

The  tempests,  waters,  winds,  operas  and  chants,  marches  and  dances  I 
Utter,  pour  in,  for  I  w'ould  take  them  all.  ] 

But  not  alone  in  mass  does  Whitman’s  power  lie.  He  is  also 
a  master  of  detail,  and  excels  in  the  art  of  painting  w'ord-pictures 
in  short  poems  and  of  uttering  master  expressions  in  single  lines. 

Of  the  former  these  are  examples  :  Behold  a  Woman,  A  Paumanok 
Picture,  The  Man-of-War-Bird,  After  the  Sea  Ship,  A  Farm 
Picture,  The  Dalliance  of  the  Eagles,  Mother  and  Babe,  Come 
up  from  the  Fields  Father,  Reconciliation,  Sparkles  from  the 
Wheel,  A  Prairie  Sunset,  Twilight,  &c.  ;  and  of  the  latter  such 
as  these  : 

“  Where  the  heifers  browse — where  geese  nip  their  food  with  short  jerks. 

Where  sun-down  shadows  lengthen  over  the  limitless  and  lonesome 
prairie, 

Where  herds  of  buffalo  make  a  crawling  spread  of  the  square  miles  far 
and  near. 

Where  the  splash  of  swimmers  and  divers  cools  the  warm  noon. 

Where  the  katy-did-  works  her  chromatic  reed  on  the  walnut-tree  over  the 
well.” 

“The  litter  of  the  grunting  sow  as  they  tug  at  her  teats.” 
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“Where  cattle  stand  and  shake  away  flies  with  a  tremulous  shuddering 
of  their  hides.” 

“Where  the  mocking  bird  sounds  his  delicious  gurgles,  cockles,  screams, 
weeps.” 

“The  large  immense  scenery  of  my  land  with  its  lakes  and  forests.” 

“The  exquisite  delicate  thin  curve  of  the  new  moon  in  Spring.” 

“The  odour  of  sunrise  in  a  beautiful  garden  of  flowers.” 

“The  gentle  soft-born  measureless  light.” 

“The  soft,  voluptuous,  opiate  shades.” 

“The  yellow  gold  of  the  gorgeous,  indolent,  sinking  sun,  burning,  expanding 
the  air.” 

“The  lilac-bush,  tall-growing,  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  rich  and  green.” 

Of  the  sweetest  and  best  in  the  out-of-door  world  are  these 
poems  suggestive  and  redolent — the  pure  air,  the  cloud-dappled 
sky,  the  green  fields,  the  succulent  herbage,  the  rainbow-hued 
wild  flowers,  and  all  the  varied  shows,  the  teeming  life,  and  the 
tumultuous  movement  upon  this  “apple-shaped  earth.”  His 
lines  pulsate  with  the  throbbing,  ceaseless  movement  of  natural 
forces.  In  them  do  we  see,  as  in  a  living  panorama,  the  waving 
cornfields  and  the  swaying  forests,  the  scudding  clouds  and  the 
arrowy  rain,  the  gentle  zephyr  and  the  howling  tempest,  the 
lapping  wavelets,  the  foaming  breakers,  and  “the  measured  sea- 
surf  beating  on  the  sand.”  They  are  permeated  by  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  As  we  read  them  the  scent 
of  the  “morning  glory”  floats  in  at  the  window,  the  “live  oak” 
waves  its  umbrageous  arms  in  Louisiana,  the  widowed  bird  wails 
in  the  swamp  for  ils  lost  mate,  the  man-of-war  bird  cleaves  his 
way  on  “prodigious  pinions”  from  America  to  the  Senegal. 

Truly  are  they  “hymns  of  the  praise  of  things,”  exhaling  the 
spirit  of  Nature  herself — clear,  sweet,  virile,  sane,  discounting 
morbidity  and  all  that  corrupts  and  makes  mean. 

Whitman’s  feeling  for  the  sea  is  the  deep  soul-passion  of  the 
lover  and  the  penetrating  insight  of  the  seer.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  his  rhythmic  and  word-vivifying  power  : 

Patrolling  Barnegai. 

Wild,  wild  the  storm,  and  the  sea  high  running. 

Steady  the  roar  of  the  gale,  with  incessant  undertone  muttering. 
Shouts  of  demoniac  laughter  fitfully  piercing  and  pealing. 

Waves,  air,  midnight,  their  savagest  trinity  lashing, 

Out  in  the  shadows  their  milk-white  combs  careering. 

On  beachy  slush  and  sand  spirts  of  snow  fierce  slanting, 

Where  through  the  murk  the  easterly  death-wind  breasting. 

Through  cutting  swirl  and  spray  w'atchful  and  firm  advancing, 

(That  in  the  distance  I  is  that  a  wreck?  is  the  red  signal  flaring?) 
Slush  and  sand  of  the  beach  tireless  till  daylight  wending. 

Steadily,  slowly,  through  hoarse  roar  never  remitting. 

Along  the  midnight  edge  by  those  milk-white  combs  careering, 

A  group  of  dim,  weird  forms,  struggling  the  night  confronting. 

That  savage  trinity  warily  watching. 
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Here  is  one  of  his  poetic,  sea-suggested  inspirations  : 

Had  1  the  Choice. 

Had  I  the  choice  to  tally  greatest  bards, 

To  limn  their  portraits,  stately,  beautiful,  and  emulate  at  will, 

Homer  with  all  his  wars  and  warriors — Hector,  Achilles,  Ajax, 

Or  Shakespeare’s  love-entangled  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello — Tennyson's  fair 
ladies, 

Metre  or  wit  the  best,  or  choice  conceit  to  wield  in  perfect  rhyme,  delight 
of  singers; 

These,  these,  0  sea,  all  these  I’d  gladly  barter. 

Would  you  the  undulation  of  one  wave  its  trick  to  me  transfer, 

Or  breathe  one  breath  of  yours  upon  my  verse 
And  leave  its  odor  there. 

Through  these  great  poems  the  sea  chants  its  pa?an  and  sobs 
its  dirge  ;  and  in  one  of  them — that  eye-streaming,  heart-breaking 
wail  entitled  Tears — the  poet  seems  to  unloosen  the  long  pent-up 
grief-ocean  of  humanity  itself. 

Team, 

Tears !  tears !  tears ! 

In  the  night,  in  solitude,  tears. 

On  the  white  shore  dripping,  dripping,  suck’d  in  by  the  sand. 

Tears,  not  a  star  shining,  all  dark  and  desolate. 

Moist  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  muffled  head; 

O  who  is  that  ghost?  that  form  in  the  dark  with  tears? 

What  shapeless  lump  is  that,  bent,  crouch’d  there  on  the  sand? 

Streaming  eyes,  sobbing  tears,  throes,  choked  with  wild  cries; 

0  storm,  embodied,  rising,  careering  with  swift  steps  along  the  beach! 

0  wild  and  dismal  night  storm,  with  wind — 0  belching  and  desperate! 

0  shade  so  sedate  and  decorous  by  day,  with  calm  countenance  and  regulated 
pace, 

But  away  at  night  as  you  fly,  now  looking — O  then  the  unloosen’d  ocean 
Of  tears,  tears,  tears  1 

No  poet  embodies  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  open  air,  or 
puts  the  reader  more  intimately  en  rapport  with  Nature  than 
Whitman ;  and  while  he  nowhere  gives  set  descriptions  of — and, 
indeed,  makes  few^  direct  statements  about  her — he  somehow 
shows  such  an  intensity  of  feeling  for  and  sympathy  with  her : 
and  we  are  so  infected  by  his  healthy,  sane  enthusiasm  that 
our  eyes  are  opened  to  realise  something  of  the  beautiful  harmony 
and  the  sacred  mystery  which  he  himself  experiences  so  strongly 
and  so  continuously.  From  him  do  we  seem  to  glimpse  the 
something  behind  the  material  which  far  transcends  all  pictures 
and  descriptions,  silently  and  forever  waiting,  but  speaking 
eloquently  to  him  who  hath  ears  to  hear. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  important  part  of  our  subject, 
viz.  : 
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Whitman's  Attitude  to  Nature. 

The  doctrine  of  Evolution — the  greatest  scientific  revelation 
since  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus — has  not  only  completely 
dethroned  the  old  anthropocentricism  and  its  delusions,  but  has 
established  the  kinship  of  man  with  the  entire  sentient  world 
and  his  consanguinity  with  the  animals.  But  this  is  no  new 
idea;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  older  than  Darwin  and  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  by  some  2,400  years.  It  was  taught  by  Buddha, 
by  Pythagoras,  and  by  Plutarch,  among  the  ancients,  and  notably 
by  Shelley  and  Tolstoy  in  modern  times.  But  the  realisation  of 
the  actual  fact  of  kinship  with  the  animal  world  is  a  comparatively 
rare  possession,  even  among  the  poets.  “Sympathy  heyond  the 
confines  of  man,”  says  Darwin,  “is  one  of  the  latest  moral 
acquisitions.”  Burns  had  it  in  a  high  degree ;  and  he  indicates 
some  appreciation  of  his  own  kinship  with  the  animal  world  in 
his  apology  to  the  “  mousie  ”  : 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature’s  social  union, 

An'  justifies  the  ill  opinion 
Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion, 

An’  fellow  mortal. 

And  thus  does  Mrs.  Browning  address  her  dog  Flush  : 

Loving  friend  the  gift  of  one 
Who  his  own  true  faith  has  run. 

Through  his  lower  nature. 

Be  my  benediction  said. 

With  my  band  upon  thy  head. 

Gentle  fellow  creature. 

As  “loving  fellow-creature”  does  Sir  Lewis  Morris  address 
the  dog  under  the  knife  of  the  vivisectionist ;  and  “at  best  all 
life  is  linked  and  kin,”  says  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

In  The  Beetle-Worshipper,  Leitch  Kitchie  tells  us  that 

One  common  chain  rune  through  the  beautiful  plan. 

And  links  in  bonds  of  brotherhood  the  beetle  and  the  man. 

Philip  Henry  Savage  refers  to  the  “  poor  silver  fish  ”  as 
"brother.” 

Roden  Noel  calls  the  grey  gull  “brother  of  mine,  dear  fellow  ”  ; 
Francis  Adams,  in  his  poem.  The  Sparrows,  says  that  “man  and 
animals  are  only  one  ”  ;  and  says  Edward  Carpenter  : 

“Behold  the  animals.  There  is  not  one  but  the  human  soul 
lurks  within  it,  fulfilling  its  destiny  as  surely  as  within  you.” 
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I  saw  deep  down  in  the  eyes  of  the  animals  the  human  soul  look  upon  me. 

Thee  my  brother  and  sister 
I  sea  and  mistake  not.  Do  not  be  afraid. 

Come  nigh  little  bird  with  your  half  stretched  quivering  wings — within  you 

I  behold  choruses  of  angels,  and  the  Lord  himself  in  vista. 

In  Whitman,  too,  we  find  a  vital  sense  of  kinship  with  the 
animal  world.  As  “dear  brother”  he  addresses  the  Hermit 
Thrush  : 

Song  of  the  bleeding  throat. 

Death’s  outlet  song  of  life  (for  well,  dear  brother,  I  know) 

If  thou  wast  not  granted  to  sing  thou  would ’st  surely  die. 

Sing  on,  dearest  brother,  warble  your  reedy  song, 

Loud  human  song  with  voice  of  uttermost  woe. 

The  Star  he  addresses  as  “departing  comrade,”  and  links  Lilac, 
Bird,  Star  and  himself  in  a  common  bond  : 

And  the  singer  so  shy  to  the  rest  receiv’d  me. 

The  gray-brown  bird  I  know  receiv’d  us  comrades  three; 

And  be  sang  the  carol  of  death  and  a  verse  for  him  I  loved. 

Still  rarer  than  this  recognition  of  aninaal  kinship  is  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  complete  identification  of  the  individual  with  the 
visible  objects  of  the  universe,  subjectively  and  objectively;  and, 
rarest  of  all,  the  recognition  of  the  deep  but  very  real  spirituality 
which  underlies  all,  and  the  possession  of  perfect  soul-sympathy 
with  it.  This  Whitman  had  in  a  pre-eminent  fulness.  With  him 
the  whole  realm  of  Nature — -nay,  the  universe  itself — is  in  inti¬ 
mate  personal  relationship.  In  his  passionate  desire  to  merge 
his  being  with  the  universal,  he  identifies  himself  with  each 
visible  object  and  makes  it  his  own.  Hence  the  crowding  up  of 
his  pages  with  catalogues  of  material  things — as  if  he  would  make 
an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  universe — because  they,  and 
he,  stand  for  reality. 

“0  lands,  all  so  dear  to  me,”  he  exclaims,  “what  you  are, 
whatever  it  is,  I,  putting  it  at  random  in  these  songs,  become 
a  part  of  that.” 

With  “gulls,  herons,  kingbirds,  wild  geese,  the  moose,”  &c., 
he  identifies  himself. 

He  takes  upon  himself  all  the  heroisms,  sins,  sufferings, 
crimes,  diseases  of  mankind — he  becomes  the  “wounded  person,” 
he  is  the  “mashed  fireman,”  the  “hounded  slave,”  the  “cholera 
patient,”  the  “handcuffed  mutineer.” 

Of  “nativities,  climates,  the  grass  of  the  great  pastoral  plains, 
cities,  labours,  death,  animals,  products,  war,  good,  and  evil,” 
he  says  :  "These  me" 
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Again  : 

America  isolated  yet  embodying  all,  what  is  it  finally  except  myself? 
These  States  what  are  they  except  myself? 

Nay,  the  earth  itself  and  the  vast  cosmic  forces  are  identified 
with  himself.  “Earth,  my  likeness,”  he  exclaims. 

I  know  now  why  the  earth  is  gross,  tantalising,  wicked,  it  is  for  my  sake, 

I  take  you  specially  to  be  mine,  you  terrible  rude  forms. 

I  will  confront  these  shows  of  the  day  and  night, 

I  match  my  spirit  against  yours,  you  orbs,  growths,  mountains,  brutes. 
Copious  as  you  are  I  absorb  you  all  in  myself  and  become  the  master 
myself. 


Whitman  and  Man. 

This  vast,  elemental  sympathy  and  identification  with  Nature 
leads  him  to  an  equally  impassioned  comradeship  with  his 
fellow-men ;  and  his  deification  of  the  earth  en  masse  and  in  each 
detail  leads  to  a  deification  of  man.  Browning  says  that  man  is 
“a  god  in  germ  ”  ;  but,  says  Whitman  : 

What  do  you  suppose  I  would  intimate  to  you  in  a  hundred  ways. 

But  that  man  or  woman  is  as  good  as  God, 

.And  that  there  is  no  God  any  more  divine  than  yourself. 

He  believes  in,  and  has  an  enthusiasm  for  man  which  is  a 
veritable  passion.  Nay,  more,  Leaves  of  Grass  may  be  regarded 
as  a  free  representation  of  man  in  his  relation  to  the  external 
world.  Through  it  there  runs  a  great,  surging,  tidal  wave  from 
its  unbosoming  ocean  of  emotional  humanity.  “His  theme,” 
says  John  Burroughs,  “is  man — his  opportunities,  his  relations, 
his  past,  his  future,  his  sex,  his  pride  in  himself,  his  omnivorous¬ 
ness,  his  ‘  great  hands,’  his  yearning  heart,  his  seething  brain, 
the  abysmal  depths  that  underlie  him  and  open  from  him,  &c., 
all  illustrated  in  the  poet’s  own  character.” 

Yes,  assuredly  Whitman’s  theme  of  themes  is  man;  and 
Leaves  of  Grass  is  but  one  vast  paean  upon  human  life  and  human 
love.  Through  all  his  mighty  rhythms  and  his  vast  symphonic 
orchestration  there  beats  the  human  heart,  like  a  still  small  voice, 
whispering  in  the  gentle  breeze  and  sounding  through  earth’s 
mighty  diapason.  Does  the  sea  call?  ’Tis  human  voices  the 
poet  hears.  Does  the  storm  burst?  ’Tis  human  faces  he  sees. 
He  calls  upon  the  sea  to  “  flaunt  out  its  separate  flag  of  nations  ” 
and  “the  various  ship  signals”;  but  one  flag  must  be  reserved 
for  itself,  and  “for  the  soul  of  man  one  flag  above  all  the  rest.” 
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A  spiritual  woven  signal  for  all  nations,  emblem  of  man  elato  above  death. 
Token  of  all  brave  captains  and  all  intrepid  sailors  and  mates, 

And  all  that  went  down  doing  their  duty, 

Reminiscent  of  them  turned  from  all  intrepid  captains  young  and  old, 

A  pennant  universal,  subtly  waving  all  times  o’er  all  brave  sailors. 

All  seas,  all  ships. 

In  the  Song  of  the  Bird  he  discovers  that  what  he  was  really 
singing  for  was, 

Not  for  his  mate,  nor  for  himself  only,  nor  for  all  sent  back  by  the  echoes, 
But  subtle,  clandestine,  away  beyond, 

A  charge  transmitted,  a  gift  occult  for  those  being  born. 

In  When  lilacs  last  in  the  door-yard  bloomed,  so  haunted 
is  the  boy  with  the  wail  of  the  “gray-brown  bird”  that  he  recog¬ 
nises  its  human  affinity,  and  he  realises  that  the  song  is  actually 
about  himself  and  his  own  life. 

To  Whitman  the  Eedwood-Tree  sings  its  song  of  destiny- 
hut  it  tells  him  that  it,  too,  plays  its  part  in  furthering  human 
destiny. 

In  Proud  Music  of  the  Storm  it  is  human  joys  and  sorrows  that 
he  hears. 

On  the  beach  at  night  alone,  w’hile  watching  the  bright  stars 
shining,  his  all-absorbing  thought  is  the  “thought  of  the  clef  of 
the  universe  and  of  the  future  ”  ;  and  he  realises  that 

A  vast  similitude  interlocks  all; 

All  souls,  all  living  bodies,  though  they  be  ever  so  different  or  in  different 
worlds. 

All  identities  that  have  existed  or  may  exist  on  this  globe,  or  any  globe. 

To  him  everything  is  man  and  man  is  everything — and  so 
clamorous  is  this  human  love-hunger,  so  imperious  is  its  call, 
that  he  forgets  everything  else  in  giving  it  expression.  It  is  a 
passion  with  him — the  obsession  of  his  soul — dominating  his  life 
and  inspiring  his  message. 

Whitman  and  the  Soul. 

But  man  is  what  he  is  because  of  his  soul ;  and  the  human 
soul,  says  Whitman  is  the  “acme  of  things  accomplished,”  in 
the  universe,  by  the  mighty  force  of  evolution. 

To  him  the  universe  is  but  “a  road  for  travelling  souls,”  and 
he  believes  that  the  furthering  of  the  interest  of  the  human  soul 
is  the  object  and  meaning  of  it  all.  He  declares  that,  as  he  him¬ 
self  says,  “Maybe  that  alone  is  what  it  is  all  for.”  He  declares 
that  all  has  reference  to  the  soul.  Again  : 
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I  have  look'd  at  the  objects  of  the  universe. 

I  find  there  is  no  one  nor  any  particle  of  one  but  has  reference  to  the  soul. 

Towards  this  everything  has  tended  and  will  ever  tend. 

You  have  waited,  you  always  wait,  you  dumb  beautiful  ministers. 

We  fathom  you  not,  we  love  you,  there  is  perfection  in  you  also, 

You  furnish  your  parts  towards  eternity. 

Great  or  small  you  furnish  your  parts  towards  the  Soul. 

It  is  this  great  thought  of  the  vital  participation  of  the  soul 
with  the  universe  that  inspires  Whitman’s  serenity  of  outlook, 
his  assurance  that  his  “foothold  is  tenon’d  and  mortis’d  in 
granite,”  and  that 

You  are  not  thrown  to  the  winds,  you  gather  certainly  and  safely  around 
Yourself!  Yourself! 

Yourself  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  not  to  everyone  does  Nature  deliver  up  her  secrets.  “  She 
must  be  persuaded  many  times,”  he  says ;  and  only  to  him  whose 
soul  is  attuned  to  her  message  does  she  whisper — only  to  him 
doth  she  unwrap  her  “divine  things  well  unfolded.”  ’Tis  only 
the  poet  who  hears  the  song  of  the  Redwood-Tree  : 

The  choppers  heard  not,  the  camp  shanties  echoed  not. 

The  quick  ear’d  teamsters  and  chain  and  jack-screw'  men  heard  not. 

As  the  wood  spirits  came  from  their  haunts  of  a  thousand  years  to  join 
the  refrain. 

But  in  my  soul  I  plainly  heard. 

He  asks  the  “little  shells,  so  curious,  convolute,  so  limpid, 
cold,  and  voiceless,”  “to  the  tympans  of  temples  held,”  to  call 
up  “murmurs  and  echoes,”  “eternity’s  music  faint  and  far.” 
He  hears  the  “sobbing  dirge  of  Nature”  in  the  voice  of  the 
“fierce  old  mother  endlessly  crying  for  her  castaways”  ;  he  hears 
“earth’s  breathings”  in  the  “gorgeous  procession  songs  of  the 
birds,  the  musical  strong  waves  of  the  heaving  sea,  the  stalwart 
trees,  the  lilliput,  countless  armies  of  the  grass,  the  scenery  of 
the  snows,  the  wind’s  free  orchestra,  the  light,  hurrying  roof 
of  clouds,  the  high,  dilating  stars.” 

Never  does  Whitman  fail  to  ascend  from  the  material  to  the 
spiritual,  and  its  attainment  is  his  supreme  characteristic. 

O  amazement  of  things — even  the  least  particle ! 

O  spirituality  of  things! 

With  Wordsworth  he  was  continually  conscious  of  a  divine 
presence,  not  only  in  Nature,  but  in  all  experience  and  life;  and 

With  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joj', 

he  saw  “into  the  life  of  things.” 
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“On  all  sides,”  says  Carpenter,  “God  surrounds  you,  staring 
out  upon  you  from  the  mountains  and  from  the  face  of  the  rocks 
and  of  men  and  animals.” 

To  Whitman  everything  in  the  universe  is  of  divine  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  speaks  to  each  individual  as  the  direct  voice  of  God. 
Our  own  lives,  too,  in  their  every  detail — and  every  occupation, 
however  prosaic.  Indeed,  this  is  the  special  teaching  of  his  great 
Song  for  Occupations  : 

You  workmen  and  workwomen  of  these  States,  having  your  own  Jivias 
and  strong  life. 

But  he  insists  that  the  message  of  Nature — this,  too,  the  direct 
voice  of  God — is  addressed  to  us  individually — “To  You” — and 
he  invites  us  to  go  to  her,  alone — with  health  as  our  sole  pos¬ 
session  ;  to  argue  not,  but  to  listen ;  and  he  assures  us  that  we 
shall  find  the  earth  “complete  to  him  or  her  who  is  complete.” 
If  we  are  disappointed — if  w^e  find  it  “broken  and  jagged ’’—the 
fault  is  ours  :  it  is  because  w^e  are  “broken  and  jagged.” 

Continuously  and  loudly  does  Whitman  chant  not  only  the 
beauty,  the  wonder,  the  perfection  of  the  universe ;  but  he  never 
ceases  to  hymn  the  beneficence  of  life  in  all  its  phases  and  in  all 
experiences.  Are  we  conscious  of  evil?  It  is  but  a  “lagging  in 
the  race,”  and  will  be  rectified  in  “the  amplitude  of  time.” 

I  praise  with  electric  voice, 

I  do  not  see  one  imperfection  in  the  universe. 

And  I  do  not  see  one  cause  or  result  lamentable  at  last  in  the  universe. 

Nay,  more,  he  says  : 

There  never  will  be  any  more  perfection  than  there  is  now. 

But  not  for  itself  are  the  beauty,  the  wonder,  the  perfection, 
ihe  beneficence  of  the  universe  and  the  identity  of  human  life 
with  it,  but  “for  purposes  beyond.” 

“Whither  I  walk  I  cannot  define  but  I  know  it  is  good. 

The  whole  universe  indicates  that  it  is  good. 

The  past  and  present  indicate  that  it  is  good.” 

“  What  will  be  will  be  well,  for  what  is  is  well.” 

“Is  it  a  dream? 

Nay,  but  the  lack  of  it  the  dream. 

And  failing  it  life’s  lore  and  wealth  a  dream. 

And  all  the  world  a  dream.” 


J.  Johnston. 


STERNE’S  ELIZA. 


Not  Swift  so  loved  his  Stella,  Scarron  his  Maintenon,  or  Waller  his 
Sacharissa,  as  1  will  love,  and  sing  thee,  my  bride  elect!  All  these  names, 
eminent  as  they  were,  shall  give  place  to  thine,  Eliza. 

Thus  Sterne  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper,  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1767  ;  and  though,  in  spite  of  this 
fervent  protestation,  not  Stella,  nor  Maintenon,  nor  Sacharissa 
has  paled  before  Eliza,  yet  most  assuredly  Eliza  has  come  to  be 
ranked  with  them  among  the  heroines  of  romance. 

Of  the  antecedents  of 'Mrs.  Draper  nothing  apparently  was 
generally  known  to  wTiters  on  the  subject  until  1897,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Seccombe,  in  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  on  William  Sclater,  Rector  of  Pitminster,  showed 
that  her  descent  could  be  traced  from  William’s  father,  Anthony. 
Anthony  Sclater,  born  in  1520,  was  appointed  in  1570  Rector 
of  Leighton  Buzzard,  which  benefice  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1020,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  this  clerical  office  by  a  younger 
son,  Christopher.  Christopher’s  son  William  served  in  the  Civil 
Wars  as  a  Cornet  of  Horse,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Church. 
He  was  appointed  in  1666  to  the  living  of  St.  James’s,  Clerken- 
well,  and  later  became  Rector  of  Hadley.  He  died  in  1690, 
having  outlived  by  five  years  his  son  Francis.  Francis  had  a 
son  Christopher,  born  in  1679,  who  held  the  livings  of  Loughton 
and  Chingford,  in  Essex,  married  in  1707  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  May,  of  W^orking,  Hants,  and  by  her  had  thirteen 
children.  The  tenth  son.  May,  born  on  October  29th,  1719, 
went  out  to  India,  probably  as  a  cadet  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  there  married  a  Miss  Whitehall,  w’ho  bore 
him  three  daughters,  Elizabeth  (Sterne’s  Eliza),  born  on 
April  5th,  1744,  Mary,  and  Louisa.  The  only  other  children  of 
Christopher  wdth  which  this  narrative  is  concerned  are  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Dr.  Thomas  Pickering,  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
and  Richard,  the  fourth  son,  born  in  1712,  who  became  an  aider- 
man  of  the  City  of  London.^ 

When  his  daughters  were  born,  May  Sclater  was  factor  of 
Anjengo,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  it  was  long  assumed  that 

(1)  From  Alderman  Richard  Sclater  is  descended  the  present  Lord  Basing, 
by  whose  generous  courtesy  the  present  writer  has  had  access  to  the  unpub¬ 
lished  letters,  preserved  at  Hoddington  House,  written  from  India  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sclater,  afterwards  Mrs.  Draper,  to  members  of  her  family  in  England. 
Passages  from  these  letters  are  printed  in  this  article. 
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his  girls  were  brought  up  there.  Even  so  late  as  1893,  Mr.  .James 
Douglas,  the  author  of  Bombay  and  Western  India,  gave  credence 
to  the  legend,  and  after  stating  that  there  were  very  few 
Europeans  at  Anjengo,  “it  seems  a  marvel,”  he  added,  “how, 
never  having  been  in  Europe,  Eliza  should  yet  have  been  able 
to  carry  herself  and  attract  so  much  attention  there  from  men 
who,  whatever  w’ere  their  morals,  claimed  a  first  position  in 
society  and  letters.”  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  like  most 
children  born  in  India  of  English  parents,  Eliza  and  her  sisters 
were  at  an  early  age  sent  home  for  the  sake  of  their  health. 

In  England  Eliza  stayed  alternately  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Pickering,  and  with  her  uncle  Ptichard,  for  whose  eldest  children, 
Thomas  ^lathew  and  Elizabeth,  she  conceived  an  enduring 
affection.  Not  until  she  was  in  her  fourteenth  year  did  she 
return  to  her  father,  now  a  widower,  and  she  arrived  two  days 
after  Christmas,  1757,  at  Bombay,  where  he  then  resided. 

I  was  never  half  so  much  rejoiced  at  going  to  any  ball  in  my  life  as 
when  we  first  saw  the  land  (she  wrote  to  her  cousin  in  England,  Elizabeth 
Sclater,  March  13th,  1758).  The  Dutch  people  are  white,  but  their  servants 
are  all  Black,  they  wear  nothing  at  all  about  them  but  a  little  piece  of 
rag  about  their  waste  which  to  us  at  first  appeared  very  shocking. 

My  Papa's  house  is  the  best  in  Bombay,  and  where  a  great  deal  of 
company  comes  every  day  after  dinner. 

Among  the  company  that  came  to  Mhy  Sclater’s  house  was 
Daniel  Draper,  who,  entering  the  East  India  Company’s  service 
in  or  about  1749,  had  in  the  intervening  nine  years  risen  to  a 
fairly  good  position.  In  those  days  lads  went  out  to  India  at 
an  early  age,  and  Draper,  in  1757,  may  well  have  been  no  more 
than  thirty,  though  Dr.  Sidney  Lee  has  suggested  that  he  was 
at  least  four  years  older.  Draper  fell  in  love  with  Eliza,  and 
married  her  on  July  28th,  1758,  she  being  then  but  fourteen. 
Such  marriages,  however,  w^ere  not  then  uncommon  in  India. 
Two  children  were  born  of  this  union,  a  boy  in  1759  and  a  girl 
in  October,  1761. 

Mrs.  Draper  suffered  from  ill-health,  and  in  1765,  with  her 
husband  and  children,  she  came  to  England.  The  children  were 
taken  to  an  establishment  at  Enfield,  wdiere  Anglo-Indian 
children  were  cared  for  during  the  absence  of  their  parents  in 
the  tropical  zone,  and  presently  Draper  had  to  return  to  his  post 
in  Bombay.  Mrs.  Draper,  however,  remained  in  England  to 
recover  her  strength.  She  stayed  with  relatives  of  her  mother 
and  father,  but  with  her  movements  we  are  not  here  concerned 
until  she  was  temporarily  domiciled  in  London  during  the  winter 
of  1766.  It  was  not  until  December  of  that  year  that  she  met 
iBtcrne,  probably  at  the  town  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
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of  Commodore  William  James  and  his  wife — the  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.”  of  Sterne’s  published  correspondence. 

When  Sterne  first  became  acquainted  wuth  the  Jameses  cannot 
now  be  determined,  but  probably  it  was  not  earlier  than  after  his 
return  from  the  second  visit  to  the  Continent.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  he  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  them  at  the 
end  of  1766,  as  his  references  to  them  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Draper 
show ;  though  they  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  to  his 
daughter,  then  with  her  mother  at  Marseilles,  in  a  letter  dated 
Febmary  23rd,  1767.  In  this  letter  we  loam  that  the  gossips 
were  already  busy  coupling  Sterne’s  name  witn  Mrs.  Draper’s. 

I  do  not  wish  to  know  who  was  the  busy  fool,  who  made  your  mother 
uneasy  about  Mrs.  Draper.  ’Tis  true  I  have  a  friendship  for  her,  but  not  to 
irfatiiation — I  believe  I  have  judgment  enough  to  discern  hers,  and  every 
woman’s  faults.  I  honour  thy  mother  for  her  answer — “that  she  wished 
not  to  be  informed,  and  begged  him  to  drop  the  subject.” 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Sterne’s  informant  the  only  person  who  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  relations  of  Sterne  and  Mrs.  Draper. 

The - 's,  by  heavens,  are  worthless!  I  have  heard  enough  to  tremble 

at  the  articulation  of  the  name. — How  could  you,  Kliza,  leave  them  (or 
suffer  them  to  leave  you,  rather),  with  impressions  the  least  favourable? 

I  have  told  thee  enough  to  plant  disgust  against  their  treachery  to  thee, 
to  the  last  hour  of  thy  life!  Yet  still,  thou  toldest  Mrs.  James  at  last, 
that  thou  believest  they  affectionately  love  thee. — Her  delicacy  to  my 
Eliza,  and  true  regard  to  her  ease  of  mind,  have  saved  thee  from  hearing 
more  glaring  proofs  of  their  baseness. — For  God's  sake  write  not  to  them; 
nor  foul  thy  fair  character  with  such  polluted  hearts.  They  love  thee ! 
What  proof?  Is  it  their  actions  that  say  so?  or  their  zeal  for  those  attach¬ 
ments,  which  do  thee  honour,  and  make  thee  happy?  or  their  tenderness 
for  thy  fame?  Xo. — But  they  weep,  and  say  tender  things. — Adieu  to 
such  for  ever.  Mrs.  James’s  honest  heart  revolts  against  the  idea  of  ever 
returning  them  one  visit.  I  honour  her,  and  I  honour  thee,  for  almost 
every  act  of  thy  life,  but  this  blind  partiality  for  an  unworthy  being. 

The  remonstrances  of  these  friends  of  Eliza  w^ere  not  so 
outrageous  as  Sterne  deemed  them.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
ground  for  gossip,  though  perhaps  not  for  scandal — enough,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  alarm  people  interested  in  the  lady  :  Sterne’s  visits 
to  IMrs.  Draper  were  too  frequent,  and  Mrs.  Draper  was  so 
indiscreet  as  to  visit  Sterne  at  his  lodgings  in  Old  Bond  Street 
and  dine  there  with  him  tete-a-tete.  There  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  the  relations  of  the  Brahmin  and  the 
Brahmine,  as  they  loved  to  call  each  other,  were  innocent  or 
guilty ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intimacy  was  not 
carried  to  the  last  extreme.  “I  have  had  no  commerce  whatever 
with  the  sex — not  even  with  my  wife — these  fifteen  years,’’ 
Sterne  told  his  physicians  shortly  after  Eliza  had  returned  to 
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India.  This  in  itself  would  not  be  conclusive  evidence,  though 
there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  him  to  lie  to  these  people ; 
but  the  fact  that  he  wrote  down  this  conversation  in  a  Journal 
intended  exclusively  for  the  eye  of  j\Irs.  Draper  makes  it  certain 
that  his  assertion  was  accurate — at  least,  so  far  as  he  and  she 
were  concerned.  A  man  would  scarcely  trouble  falsely  to  tell 
his  mistress  in  confidence  that  he  had  had  no  intimacy  with  her. 
The  Jameses  most  certainly  believed  in  the  innocence  of  the 
friendship,  else  they  could  scarcely  have  countenanced  it ;  and 
not  even  Thackeray,  who  shares  with  John  Croft  the  distinction 
of  being  Sterne's  most  envenomed  critic,  could  have  believed 
that  the  following  letter  (whether  ultimately  dispatched  or  not) 
could  have  been  written  by  a  guilty  man. 

Lackexce  Stekne  to  Daniel  Draper. 

Sir,  I  own  it.  Sir,  that  the  writing  a  Letter  to  a  gentleman  I  have  not 
tlie  honour  to  be  known  to,  and  a  Letter  likewise  upon  no  kind  of  business 
(in  the  Ideas  of  the  World)  is  a  little  out  of  the  common  course  of  Things— 
but  I’m  so  myself — and  the  Impulse  which  makes  me  take  up  my  pen 
is  out  of  the  Common  way  too — for  it  arises  from  the  honest  pain  I  should 
feel  in  avo\^iug  in  so  great  esteem  and  friendship  as  I  bear  Mrs.  Draper — If 
I  did  not  wish  and  hope  to  extend  it  to  Mrs.  Draper  also.  I  fell  in  Love 
with  your  Wife — but  ’tis  a  Love  you  would  honour  me  for — for  'tis  so  like 
that  I  bear  my  own  daughter  who  is  a  good  creature,  that  I  scarce  distin¬ 
guish  a  difference  betwixt  it — the  moment  I  h^d — that  Dloment  would  have 
been  the  last.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  been  of  true  use 
to  Mrs.  Draper  at  this  Distance  from  her  best  Protector — I  have  bestowed 
a  great  deal  of  pains  (or  rather  I  should  say  pleasure)  upon  her  head — 
her  heart  needs  none — and  her  head  as  little  as  any  Daughter  of  Eve's — 
and  indeed  less  than  any  it  has  been  my  fate  to  converse  with  for  some 
years. — I  wish  I  could  make  myself  of  any  Service  to  Mrs.  Draper  whilst 
she  is  in  India — and  I  in  the  world — for  worldly  affairs  I  could  be  of  none. 
— I  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  many  years’  happiness.  ’Tis  a  part  of  my  Litany 
to  pray  for  her  health  and  Life — She  is  too  good  to  be  lost — and  I  would 
out  of  pure  zeal  take  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  to  seek  a  Medicine. i 

If  the  intimacy  was,  as  is  here  contended,  not  carried  to  the 
last  extreme,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  vigour  wdth  which  Sterne 
and  his  Brahmine  flirted,  and  therefore  Sterne  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  insincerity  w^hen  he  wrote  to  Daniel  Draper  that  he 
looked  upon  Eliza  as  a  daughter.  But  if  there  is  little  that  is 
paternal  in  the  few  letters  of  his  to  Mrs.  Draper  that  have  been 
preserved,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  from  which  the 
conclusion  of  undue  intimacy  can  be  built  up. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Mrs.  Draper’s  feelings  were 
not  very  deeply  engaged  by  Sterne.  A  woman  of  three-and- 
twenty  does  not  often  find  such  enduring  attraction  in  a  man  of 
four-and-fifty  as  a  man  of  that  age  does  in  a  woman  more  than 
(1)  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.,  34527. 
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thirty  years  his  junior.  But  Sterne  had  fame  and  undoubted  powers 
of  fascination,  and  i\Irs.  Draper  had  in  her  composition  an  innocent 
vanity  that  induced  her  to  encourage  him.  The  homage  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  men  in  England  was  a  compliment  not  lightly 
to  be  ignored;  and,  being  flattered,  Eliza,  unhappy  at  home, 
was  far  from  unwilling  to  enjoy  herself  abroad.  She  was  clever 
and  bright — perhaps  a  little  bitter,  tc-io,  remembering  that  she 
had  been  married  before  she  was  old  enough  to  know  what 
marriage  meant,  to  a  man  with  uncongenial  tastes,  dour,  and 
bad-tempered.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  never  told  Sterne 
of  her  marital  infelicity,  though  candid  friends  left  him  in  no 
doubt  as  to  her  relations  with  her  husband.  “Mrs.  James  sunk 
my  heart  with  an  infamous  account  of  Draper  and  his  detested 
character,”  Sterne  wrote  in  the  “Journal  to  Eliza,”  on  April  17th, 
1767,  a  few  weeks  after  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had 
sailed  for  India. 

Eliza  was  undoubtedly  an  attractive  woman,  and  made  conquest 
of  others  than  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  during  this  visit 
to  England.  The  Abbe  Baynal,  a  man  about  the  same  age  as 
Sterne,  fell  a  victim  to  her  charms,  and  expressed  his  passion 
in  a  strange  and  wild  piece  of  bombast,  which  he  inserted  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Indies.  It  was  not  only  to 
men  of  middle  age,  however,  that  ^Irs.  Draper  appealed,  for  her 
cousin  and  playmate  of  her  youth,  Thomas  Mathew  Sclater, 
was  one  of  her  most  devoted  admirers.  That  she  was  fascinating 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  but  wherein  lay  her  attractiveness  is 
not  so  clear.  Eaynal  laid  more  stress  on  the  qualities  of  her  mind 
than  on  her  appearance.  Sterne,  too,  by  his  own  not  too  artless 
confession,  was  in  the  first  instance  drawn  to  her  by  something 
other  than  her  good  looks. 

I  have  just  returned  from  our  dear  Mrs.  James's,  where  I  have  been 
talking  of  thee  for  three  hours.  (He  wrote  to  her  when  they  had  become 
well  acquainted.)  She  has  got  your  picture,  and  likes  it;  but  Marriot, 
and  some  other  judges,  agree  that  mine  is  the  better,  and  expressive  of 
a  sweeter  character.  But  what  is  that  to  the  original?  yet  I  acknowledge 
that  hers  is  a  picture  for  the  world,  and  mine  is  calculated  only  to  please 
a  very  sincere  friend,  or  sentimental  philosopher. — In  the  one,  you  are 
dressed  in  smiles,  and  with  all  the  advantage  of  silks,  pearls,  and  ermine; 
ia  the  other,  simple  as  a  vestal — appearing  the  good  girl  nature  made  you; 
which,  to  me,  conveys  an  idea  of  more  unaffected  sweetness,  than  Mrs. 
Draper,  habited  for  conquest,  in  a  birthday  suit,  with  her  countenance 
animated,  and  her  dimples  visible. — If  I  remember  right,  Eliza,  you 
endeavoured  to  collect  every  charm  of  your  person  into  your  face,  with 
more  than  common  care,  the.  day  you  sat  for  Mrs.  James. — Your  colour, 
too,  brightened;  and  your  eyes  shone  with  more  than  usual  brilliancy.  I 
then  requested  you  to  come  simple  and  unadorned  when  you  sat  for  me — 
knowing  (as  I  see  with  unprejudiced  eyes)  that  you  could  receive  no  addition 
from  the  silk-worm’s  aid,  or  jeweller’s  polish.  Let  me  now  tell  you  a 
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truth,  which,  I  believe,  I  have  uttered  before.  When  I  first  saw  you,  I 
beheld  you  as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  as  a  very  plain  woman.  The 
mode  of  your  dress  (though  fashionable)  disfigured  you. — But  nothing  now 
could  render  you  such,  but  the  being  solicitous  to  make  yourself  admired 
as  a  handsome  one. — You  are  not  handsome,  Eliza,  nor  is  yours  a  face 
that  will  please  the  tenth  part  of  your  beholders — but  are  something  more; 
for  I  scruple  not  to  tell  you,  I  never  saw  so  intelligent,  so  animated,  so 
good  a  countenance;  nor  was  there  (nor  ever  will  be)  that  man  of  sense, 
tenderness,  and  feeling,  in  your  company  three  hours,  that  was  not  ((^  will 
not  be)  your  admirer,  or  friend,  in  consequence  of  it;  that  is,  if  you  assume, 
or  assumed,  no  character  foreign  to  your  own,  but  appeared  the  artless 
being  nature  designed  you  for.  A  something  in  your  eyes,  and  voice,  you 
possess  in  a  degree  more  persuasive  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw,  read,  or 
heard  of.  But  it  is  that  bewitching  sort  of  nameless  excellence  that  men 
of  nice  sensibility  alone  can  be  touched  with. 

While  all  are  agreed  that  Mrs.  Draper  had  beauty  of  expression 
rather  than  perfectly  formed  features,  there  was  given  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  as  having  “an  appearance  of  artless  innocence,  a 
transparent  complexion,  consequent  upon  delicate  health,  but 
without  any  sallowness,  brilliant  eyes,  a  melodious  voice,  an  in¬ 
tellectual  countenance,  unusually  lighted  up  with  much  anima¬ 
tion  and  expressing  a  sweet  gentleness  of  disposition.”  ^  She 
had,  w’e  are  told,  engaging  manners  and  numerous  accomplish¬ 
ments.  She  talked  well  and  wTote  well,  and  could  play  the  piano 
and  the  guitar.  Her  faults  w’ere  a  tendency  to  pecuniary  extrava¬ 
gance  and  a  liking  for  admiration — which  latter  trait,  in  her 
correspondence,  she  admitted  and  bewailed.  She  was  also,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  most  arrant  flirt. 

Mks.  Draper  to  her  Cousin  Thomas  Mathew  Sclater. 

Earl  Chatham,  May  2nd,  1767. 

(Off  Santiago.) 

....  From  the  vilest  spot  of  earth  I  ever  saw,  and  inhabited  by  the 
ugliest  of  Beings — I  greet  my  beloved  cousin — St.  Jago  the  place — a  charming 
passage  to  it — fair  winds  and  fine  w'eather  all  the  way.  Health,  too,  my 
friend,  is  once  more  returned  to  her  enthusiastic  votary.  I  am  all  Life, 
air,  and  spirits — who’d  have  thought  it — considering  me  in  the  light  of  an 
Exile.  And  how  do  you,  my  Sclater? — and  how  sat  the  thoughts  of  my 
departure  on  your  Eyes?  and  how  the  reality  of  it?  I  want  you  to  answer 
me  a  thousand  questions,  yet  hope  not  for  an  answer  to  them  for  many, 
many  months.  I  am  ....  Did  you  receive  a  letter  I  wrote  you  from 
the  Downs,  with  a  copy  of  one  enclosed  from  Sterne  to  me  with  his 
sermons  and  “Shandy?”  I  sent  such  to  you,  notwithstanding  the  Bagatelle 
airs  I  give  myself — my  heart  heaves  with  sighs,  and  my  eyes  betray  its 
agitating  emotions,  every  time  I  think  of  England  and  my  valuable  con¬ 
nections  there — ah,  my  Sclater,  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  re-visited  that 
charming  country,  or  that  it  had  been  my  fate  to  have  resided  in  it  for 
ever,  but  in  the  first  instance  the  Lord’s  will  be  done,  mine  I  hope  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  second. 

(1)  Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1857,  p.  191.  The  article  is 
anonymous,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  written  by  one  who  knew  Mrs.  Draper, 
though  he  may  well  have  been  acquainted  with  those  who  had. 
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Mrs.  Draper  to  Thomas  Mathew  Sclater. 

Earl  Chatham,  November  29th,  1767. 

(Off  the  Malabar  Coast.) 

They  all  tell  me  I’m  so  improved — nothing — I  say  to  what  I  was  in 
England — nobody  can  contradict  the  assertion — and  if  it  adds  to  my  conse¬ 
quence,  you  know — it  is  good  policy.  Always  self  to  be  the  subject  of 
your  pen  (you  say)  Eliza — why  not,  my  dear  cousin?  Why  have  I  not 
as  good  a  right  to  tell  you  of  my  perfections  as  Montaigne  had  to  divulge 
to  the  World  he  loved  white  wine  better  than  red?  with  several  other 
Whims,  Capricios,  bodily  complaints,  infirmities  of  temper,  &c.,  &c. — of 
the  old  Gascoignes,  not  but  I  love  his  essays  better  than  most  modern  ones 
—and  think  those  that  have  branded  him  with  the  name  of  Egotist — 
deserve  to  be  Debar ’d  the  pleasure  of  speaking  of — or  looking  at  themselves 
—how  is  it  we  love  to  laugh,  and  yet  we  do  not  often  approve  the  person 
who  feeds  that  voracious  passion?  Human  nature  this  1  vile  rogue! — ’tis  a 
bad  picture — however  there’s  a  great  resemblance.  .  .  .  Once  a  year  is 
tax  enough  on  a  tender  Conscience,  to  sit  down  premeditatedly  to  write 
fibs — and  let  it  not  enter  your  imagination  that  you  are  to  correspond  with 
me  in  such  terms  as  your  heart  dictates.  No,  my  dear  Sclater — such  a 
conduct  though  perfectly  innocent  (and  to  me  worth  all  the  studied  periods 
of  Labour'd  Eloquence)  would  be  offensive  to  my  Husband — whose  humour 
I  now  am  resolved  to  study — and  if  possible  conform  to  if  the  most  punc¬ 
tilious  attention — can  render  me  necessary  to  his  happiness  ...  be  so — 
Honour — prudence — and  the  interest  of  my  beloved  children  .  .  .  and 
the  necessary  Sacrifice — and  I  will  make  it.  Opposing  his  will  will  not 
do — let  me  now  try,  if  the  conforming  to  it,  in  every  particular  will  better 
my  condition — it  is  my  wish,  Sclater — it  is  my  ambition  (indeed  it  is) 
—to  be  more  distinguished  as  a  good  wife  than  as  the  agreeable  woman 
I  am  in  your  partial  Eyes  even — ’tis  true  I  have  vanity  enough  to  think  I 
have  understanding  sufficient  to  give  laws  to  my  Family,  but  as  that  cannot 
be,  and  Providence  for  wise  purposes  constituted  the  male  the  Head — I 
will  endeavour  to  act  an  underpart  with  grace.  “Where  much  is  given, 
much  is  required.”  I  will  think  of  this  proverb  and  learn  humility. 

Mrs.  Draper  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Pickering. 

Bombay,  High  Meadow,  March  21st,  1768. 

I  found  my  Husband  in  possession  of  health,  and  a  good  post.  Provi¬ 
dence  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  him  the  blessing  of  the  one  and  the 
Directors  at  home,  that  of  the  other.  My  agreeable  sister  is  now  a  widow, 
and  so  much  improved  in  mind  and  person,  as  to  be  a  very  interesting 
object.  May  she  be  so  far  conscious  of  her  own  worth  as  to  avoid  throwing 
herself  away  a  second  time. 

Mrs.  Dr.^per  to  Thomas  Mathew  Sceater. 

Tellichery,  May,  1769. 

Mr.  D.  has  lost  his  beneficial  post  at  Bombay,  and  is,  by  order  of  the 
Company,  now  Chief  in  one  of  the  Factories  subordinate  to  it.  This  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  us  at  first,  but  use  has  in  some  measure  reconciled  the 
mortifying  change,  though  we  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  such  an 
independence  here  as  will  enable  us  to  settle  in  England  for  many,  very 
many  years,  as  the  country  for  some  time  has  been  the  seat  of  war,  and 
still  continues  subject  to  frequent  alarms  from  the  growing  power  of  an 
ambitious  usurper.  I’ve  no  doubt  but  a  general  massacre  of  the  English 
will  ensue,  if  he  once  more  visits  this  coast.  Our  fortifications  are  a 
wretched  burlesque  upon  such.  Troops  not  better  soldiers  than  trained 
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Bands,  and  too  few  in  number  to  cope  with  so  able  a  general  and  I 
politician.  I 

I  was  within  an  hour  once  of  being  his  prisoner,  and  cannot  say  but  I  1 
thought  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  escape  that  honour,  though  he  has  I 
promised  to  treat  all  English  ladies  well  that  cheerfully  submit  to  the  laws 
of  his  seraglio.  The  way  of  life  I’m  now  in  is  quite  new  to  me,  but  not 
utterly  unpleasant.  I’m  by  turns  the  wife  of  a  Merchant,  Soldier,  and 
Innkeeper,  for  in  such  different  capacities  is  the  Chief  of  Tellichery  destined 
to  act.  The  War  is  a  bar  to  Commerce,  yet  I  do  a  great  deal  of  business 
in  the  mercantile  way,  as  my  husband’s  amanuensis.  You  know  his 
inability  to  use  the  pen,  and  as  he  has  lost  his  Clerks  and  Accountant, 
without  any  prospect  of  acquiring  others,  I’m  necessitated  to  pass  the 
greatest  part  of  my  time  in  his  office,  and  consent  to  do  so,  as  it  gives 
me  consequence  and  him  pleasure.  I  really  should  not  be  unhappy  here 
if  the  Motive  for  which  we  left  England  could  be  as  easily  accomplished 
as  at  Bombay,  but  that  cannot  be  w’ithout  an  advantageous  place — then 
indeed  we  should  do  very  well. 

The  country  is  pleasant  and  healthy  (a  second  Montpelier),  our  house 
(a  fort  and  property  of  the  Company)  a  magnificent  one,  furnished,  too,  at 
our  Master’s  expense,  and  the  allowance  for  supporting  it  creditably,  what 
you  would  term  genteelly,  though  it  does  not  defray  the  charge  of  Liquors, 
which  alone  amount  to  six  hundred  a  year,  and  such  a  sum,  vast  as  it 
seems,  does  not  seem  extravagant  in  our  situation.  For  we  are  obliged 
to  keej)  a  public  table,  and  six  months  in  the  year  have  a  full  house  of 
shipping  Gentry,  that  resort  to  us  for  traffic  and  intelligence  from  all 
parts  of  India,  China,  and  Asia.  Our  Society  at  other  times  is  ver}’  confined, 
as  it  only  consists  of  a  few’  factors,  and  two  or  three  families  :  and  such 
we  cannot  expect  great  intercourse  with  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains 
and  terrible  thunder  with  lightning  to  whicL  this  Coast  is  peculiarly  subject 
six  months  in  the  year.  ...  I  flatter  myself  I’m  beloved  by  such  of  the 
Malabars  as  are  within  reach  of  my  notice.  I  was  born  upon  their  coast, 
which  is  an  argument  in  my  favour.  ...  I  never  go  out  without  a  guard 
of  six  Sepoys  (Mahomedan  soldiers)  armed  with  drawn  sabres  and  loaded 
pistols,  as  some  of  the  natives  are  treacherous  and  might  be  induced  to 
insult  a  woman  of  my  Consequence  wthout  a  Veil. 

Mrs.  Dr.\per  to  Thomas  Mathew  Sclater. 

Surat,  April  5th,  1771. 

...  I  received  your  affectionate  letter,  my  dear  Coz,  and  I  prophesy 
that  I  shall  answer  it  very  stupidly  for  I  danced  last  night — supped  on  a 
cool  terrace,  and  sat  up  till  three  o’clock  this  morning.  This  may  appear 
nothing  very  extraordinary  to  you,  my  spirits  and  love  of  the  graceful 
movement  considered,  but  it  was  a  very  great  undertaking,  the  climate, 
my  plan  of  temperance  and  exercise  considered;  for  you  must  know  that 
I  find  it  necessary  to  live  simply  mechanical,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  a  broken  constitution  and  some  traces  of  my  former  appearance. 
I  rise  with  the  lark  daily,  and  as  constantly  amble  some  eight  or  sixteen 
miles — after  the  fox  too  occasionally,  but  field  sports  have  something  Royal 
with  them  here.  What  think  you  of  hunting  the  Antelope  with  Leopards? 
This  I  have  frequently  done,  and  a  noble  diversion  it  is.  Early  hours  and 
abstemious  Diet  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  possession  of  health  in 
India,  and  I  generally  conform  to  the  one,  and  invariably  practise  the 
other.  Ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  the  latest,  is  the  usual  time  of  retiring, 
and  soup  or  vegetables  with  sherbet  and  milk  constitutes  the  whole  of 
my  regimen.  Still  I  cannot  acquire  anything  like  confirmed  health  or 
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strength  here;  but  if  this  mode  of  living  preserves  my  being,  my  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  natural  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  things  will  I  hope  teach 
me  to  bear  it.  .  .  .  At  least  I  will  not  thro’  any  fault  of  my  own,  return 
to  Europe  with  the  dregs  of  life  only,  but  endeavour  by  every  honest 
means  to  preserve  such  a  position  of  animating  spirit  as  may  qualify  me 
for  the  character  of  an  agreeable  companion;  and  then,  who  knows  but 
cool  weather,  fashionable  society  and  the  animating  presence  of  those  I 
love  may  enable  me 

“Formed  by  their  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.’’ 

Do  you  know  that  I  begin  to  think  ail  praise  foreign  but  that  of  true 
desert.  It  was  not  always  so,  but  this  same  solitude  produces  reflection, 
and  reflection  is  good. 

-  is  an  enemy  to  everything  that  is  not  founded  on  truth,  conse¬ 
quently  I  grow  fond  of  my  own  approbation  and  endeavour  to  deserve 
it  by  such  a  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  as  may  enable  me  to  acquire  it. 
Seriously,  my  dear  Sclater,  I  believe  I  shall  one  day  be  a  good  moralist. 

Mrs.  Draper  to  Mrs.  Richard  Sclater. 

Bombay,  February  6th,  1772. 

I  cannot  say  that  we  have  any  immediate  hopes  of  returning  to  England 
as  independent  people.  India  is  not  what  it  was,  my  dear  Madam,  nor  is 
even  a  moderate  fortune  to  be  acquired  here,  without  more  assiduity  and 
time  than  the  generality  of  English  persons  can  be  induced  to  believe  or 
think  or  think  of  as  absolutely  necessary;  but  this  Idea,  painful  as  it  is 
to  many  adventurers  who’ve  any  notion  of  the  difficulties  they  are  to 
encounter  in  the  road  to  wealth,  would  not  affect  me  considerably,  if  I 
had  not  some  very  material  reasons  for  wishing  to  leave  the  Climate 
expeditiously.  My  health  is  much  prejudiced  by  a  Residence  in  it,  my 
affection  for  an  only'  child,  strongly  induces  me  to  bid  farewell  to  it 
before  it  is  too  late  to  benefit  by  a  change  of  scene.  Mr.  Draper  will  in  all 
probability  be  obliged  to  continue  here  some  years  longer,  but,  as  to  myself, 

I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  call  myself  an  inhabitant  of  your  country  before 
I  am  two  years  older. 

Mrs.  Draper  to  Mrs.  Anne  J.ames. 

Bombay,  April  15th,  1772. 

You  wonder,  my  dear,  at  my  writing  to  Becket — I’ll  tell  you  why  I  did 
so.  I  have  heard  some  .Anecdotes  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  Char¬ 
acters  of  the  Widow  and  Daughtei-  [of  Sterne] ,  and  that  from  Persons 
who  said  they  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  them,  both  in  France 
and  England.  .  .  .  Some  part  of  their  Intelligence  corroborated  what  I 
had  a  thousand  times  heard  from  the  Lips  of  Yorick,  almost  invariably 
repeated.  .  .  .  The  Secret  of  my  Letters  being  in  her  hands,  had  somehow 
become  extremely  Public  :  it  was  noticed  to  me  by  almost  every  Acquaint¬ 
ance  I  had  in  the  Ships,  or  at  this  Settlement — this  alarmed  me,  for  at 
that  time  I  had  never  communicated  the  circumstance  and  could  not 
suspect  you  of  acting  by  me  in  any  manner  which  I  would  not  have  acted 
in  by  myself — One  Gentleman  in  particular  told  me  that  both  you  and  I 
should  be  deceived,  if  we  had  the  least  reliance  on  the  Honor  or  Principles 
of  Mrs.  Sterne,  for  that,  when  she  had  secured  as  much  as  she  could  for 
suppressing  the  Correspondence  she  was  capable  of  selling  it  to  a  Book¬ 
seller  afterwards — by  either  refusing  to  return  it  to  you — or  taking  Copies 
of  it,  without  our  knowledge — and  therefore  He  advised  me,  if  I  was  averse 
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to  its  Publication,  to  take  every  means  in  my  Power  of  Suppressing  it— 
this  influenced  me  to  write  to  Becket  and  promise  Him  a  reward  equal 
to  his  Expectations  if  He  would  deliver  the  letters  to  you,  .  .  . 

My  dear  Friend,  that  stiffness  you  complain'd  of,  when  I  called  you 
Mrs.  James  I  said  I  could  not  accost  you  with  my  usual  Freedom  entirely 
arose  from  a  Depression  of  Spirits,  too  natural  to  the  mortified,  when 
severe  Disappointments  gall  the  Sense — You  had  told  me  that  Sterne 
was  no  more — I  had  heard  it  before,  but  this  Confirmation  of  it  truly 
afflicted  me;  for  I  was  almost  an  Idolator  of  his  Worth,  while  I  found 
Him  the  Mild,  Generous,  Good  Y’orick,  We  had  so  often  thought  Him  to 
be — to  add  to  my  regret  for  his  loss  his  Widow  had  my  letters  in  her 
Power  (I  never  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  her),  and  meant  to  subject 
me  to  Disgrace  and  Inconvenience  by  the  Publication  of  them.  You  know 
not  the  contents  of  these  letters,  and  it  was  natural  for  you  to  form  the 
worst  judgment  of  them,  when  those’ who  had  seen  ’em  reported  them 
unfavourably,  and  were  disposed  to  dislike  me  on  that  Account.  Jly  dear 
girl!  had  1  not  cause  to  feel  humbled  so  Circumstanced — and  can  you 
wonder  at  my  sensations  concerning  communicating  themselves  to  my 
Pen? 

Miss  Sterne’s  did  indeed,  my  dear,  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pain — it  was 
such  a  one  as  I  by  no  means  deserved  in  answer  to  one  written  in  the  true 
Spirit  of  kindness,  however  it  might  have  been  constructed. — Mr.  Sterne 
had  repeatedly  told  me,  that  his  Daughter  was  as  well  acquainted  with  my 
Character  as  he  was  with  my  Appearance — in  all  his  letters  wrote  since 
my  leaving  England  this  Circumstance  is  much  dwelt  upon.  Another,  too, 
that  of  Mrs.  Sterne  being  in  too  precarious  a  State  of  Health,  to  render 
it  possible  that  she  would  survive  many  months.  Her  violence  of  temper 
(indeed,  James,  I  wish  not  to  recriminate  or  be  severe  just  now),  and  the 
hatefulness  of  her  Character,  ore  strongly  urged  to  me,  as  the  Cause  of 
his  Indifferent  Health,  the  whole  of  his  Mistortunes,  and  the  Evils  that 
would  probably’  Shorten  his  Life — the  visit  Mrs,  Sterne  meditated,  some 
time  antecedent  to  his  Death,  he  most  pathetically  lamented,  as  an 
adventure  that  would  wound  his  Peace  and  greatly  embarrass  his  Circum¬ 
stances — the  former  on  account  of  the  Eye  Witness  He  should  be  to  his 
Child’s  Affections  having  been  alienated  from  Him  by  the  artful  Misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  her  Mother  under  whose  Tutorage  she  had  ever  beeu — and 
the  latter,  from  the  liapacity  of  her  Disposition — for  well  do  I  know,  says 
he,  “  that  the  sole  Intent  of  her  Visit  is  to  plague  and  fleece  me — had  I 
Money  enough,  I  would  buy  off  this  Journey,  as  I  have  done  several 
others — but  till  my  Sentimental  Work  is  published  I  shall  not  have  a  single 
sou  more  than  will  Indemnify  People  for  my  immediate  Expenses.”  The 
receipt  of  this  Intelligence  I  heard  of  Yorick’s  Death.  The  very  first  Ship 
which  left  us  Afterw’ards,  I  wrote  to  Miss  Sterne  by — and  with  all  the 
freedom  which  my  Intimacy  with  her  Father  and  his  Communications 
warranted — I  purposely  avoided  speaking  of  her  Mother,  for  I  knew  nothing 
to  her  Advantage,  and  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  to  the  reverse — so  circum¬ 
stanced — how  could  I  with  any  kind  of  Delicacy  Mention  a  Person  who 
was  hateful  to  my  departed  Friend,  w'hen  for  the  sake  of  that  very  Friend 
I  wished  to  confer  a  kindness  on  his  Daughter — and  to  enhance  the  value 
of  it.  Solicited  her  Society  and  consent  to  share  my  Prospects,  as  the  highest 
Favor  which  could  be  shown  to  Myself — indeed,  I  knew’  not,  but  Mrs. 
Sterne,  from  the  Description  I  had  received  of  her,  might  be  no  more — 
or  privately  confined,  if  in  Being,  owing  to  a  Malady,  which  I  have  been 
told  the  violence  of  her  temper  subjects  her  to.^ 

(1)  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.,  34527. 
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It  has  been  stated  by  many  writers  that  the  cause  of  the 
unhappy  life  led  by  the  Drapers  at  Bombay  was  the  fault  of 
Sterne,  whose  insidious  flatteries  undermined  the  lady’s  moral 
rectitude.  This,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  is  a  conclusion 
as  absurd  as  it  is  unwarrantable.  Mrs.  Draper  was  far  too  in¬ 
telligent  not  to  realise  that  Sterne  was  a  sentimentalist,  and  not 
to  understand  that  such  allusions  as  to  her  being  his  second 
wife  were,  if  in  bad  taste,  at  least  meant  to  be  playful,  seeing 
that  he  w^as,  and  knew  he  was,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  valley  of  the  shadow’  of  death.  Mrs.  Draper  left  her  husband 
six  years  after  she  had  said  farew^ell  to  Sterne,  not  because  of 
the  author’s  influence  on  her,  but  because  her  patience,  weakened 
by  a  long  course  of  unkind  behaviour,  w'as  finally  outraged  by 
her  husband’s  obvious  partiality  for  her  maid,  Mrs.  Leeds.  She 
had  long  desired  to  leave  Draper,  and  now’  a  legitimate  excuse 
was  furnished,  w’hich  in  the  eyes  of  all  unprejudiced  persons 
justified  the  step. 

Draper,  w'ho  seems  to  have  had  some  suspicion  of  her  inten¬ 
tion,  w’atched  her  closely,  and  for  a  while  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  get  aw’ay.  At  last  she  escaped  from  Mazagon  on  board 
a  King’s  cutter,  and  it  was  stated  that  she  had  eloped  with 
one  of  her  admirers.  Sir  John  Clark.  The  truth  was  that  she 
accepted  his  escort  to  the  house  of  her  uncle,  Thomas  Whitehall, 
who  lived  at  Masulipatam. 

Mi:s.  Dkai’er  to  Thomas  Maihew  Sce.ater. 

Rajahmukdy,  80  mileB  from  Masulipatam, 
January  20th,  1774. 

...  I  will  let  you  into  my  present  situation.  I  live  entirely  with  my 
uncle,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  if  he 
continues  to  wish  it  as  much  as  he  does  at  present. 

Whether  her  uncle  did  not  continue  to  desire  her  company,  or 
whether  she  tired  of  the  life,  cannot  be  determined,  but  later, 
in  the  year  1774,  Mrs.  Draper  returned  to  England.  There  she 
took  up  her  friendship  with  the  James’s  from  the  point  at  which 
it  had  been  interrupted  by  her  departure  seven  years  earlier  for 
India,  and  she  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  distinguished  circle.  The 
publication,  in  1775,  of  some  of  Sterne’s  letters  to  her  made  her 
somew’hat  unpleasantly  notorious,  and  she  withdrew  from 
London  to  the  comparative  seclusion  of  Bristol,  where  she 
remained  until  her  death,  three  years  later.  She  was  buried  in 
Bristol  Cathedral,  where  a  monument,  depicting  two  classical 
figures  bending  over  a  shield,  one  bearing  a  torch,  the  other  a 
dove,  was  erected  in  her  honour. 


Lewis  Melville. 
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Men  Are  What  Their  Food  Makes  Them. 

No  one  who  studies  the  magical  transformations  effected  by  the 
use  of  food  can  deny  the  proposition  that  men  are  what  their 
food  makes  them.  The  light-hearted  Frenchmen  and  Italians 
derive  their  inspirations  from  the  wines  they  drink,  whilst  the 
sturdy  Scotch  and  Irish  labourers  obtain  their  strength  from 
their  diet.  Perfect  food  might  even  in  time  render  the  human 
race  invulnerable  to  disease.  The  recent  investigations  concluded 
by  chemical  experts  of  the  new'  school  show  that  fruit  as  a  food 
product  assures  both  health  and  energy.  The  purifying  influences 
of  its  juices  are  now  becoming  more  generally  known,  and  the 
vitalising  or  electrical  properties  of  fresh  ripe  fruits  make  them 
absolute  necessities  to  the  people.  Twenty  years  ago  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  fruit  as  food  was  looked  upon  as  a  fad.  A  little  later 
I  dealt  fully  wdth  the  claims  of  fresh  fruit  in  health  and  disease, 
being  the  first  writer  in  this  country  to  treat  fully  upon  the 
subject,  basing  my  remarks  upon  practical  ex^x^rience.  The  series 
I  wrote  for  the  London  Echo  on  “Popular  Fruits”  met  with  a 
unique  reception,  bringing  me  letters  from  readers  at  home 
and  abroad.  Without  intermission  I  have  continued  to  study 
this  subject  to  the  present  time,  and  the  results  secured  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  nature.  At  present  the  science  of 
fruit-eating  is  little  understood.  The  claims  of  fruit  have  been 
more  freely  recognised  on  the  Continent  than  they  have  been 
here,  and  had  it  not  been  fdr  the  huge  development  in  the  foreign 
fruit  trade  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  subject  would  have  been  shelved  for  half  a  century  or  more. 
Writing  in  1745,  M.  L.  Lemery,  in  reference  to  the  fabled 
Golden  Age,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  fruit-eaters  :  “In 
that  age,”  he  said,  “the  men  were  better  and  more  virtuous 
than  they  are  now ;  they  were  more  strong  and  robust,  and  lived 
longer,  and  were  subject  to  less  disease  than  w'e.”  The  late 
talented  Anna  Kingsford,  M.D.,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
“man  is  a  fruit-  and  seed-eater.”  The  acids  and  sugars  render 
fruits  in  combination  perfect  health  and  strength  givers,  and 
provided  their  selection  is  based  upon  a  knowdedge  of  their 
qualities  and  virtues,  they  will  readily  tend  to  the  prolongation 
of  life  under  the  most  peaceful  conditions.  Natural  conditions 
are  as  essential  to  the  w’ell-being  of  plants  and  trees  as  they 
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are  to  men.  The  fruit-garden  is  the  only  earthly  paradise  in 
which  man  can  be  assured  a  perfect  body  and  a  perfect  mind. 
Science  endorses  these  views,  and  our  experience  brings  us  to  the 
same  conclusion.  It  has  been  said  that  man  by  nature  is  destined 
to  rise  with  the  sun,  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
open  air,  to  inure  his  body  to  robust  exercises  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  and  to  eat  a  plain  repast  only  when  hunger 
dictates.  Through  such  a  system  the  iriental  and  physical  powers 
of  the  individual  can,  provided  it  is  utilised  from  the  earliest  years 


of  life,  be  brought  to  the  highest  iwssible  state  of  perfection. 
Under  present  conditions,  if  of  the  rural  population  we  unduly 
develop  the  physical  powers  regardless  of  the  need  for  developing 
the  mental  powers,  if  of  the  city  population  w'e  unduly  develop 
the  mental  powers  regardless  of  the  need  for  developing  the 
physical  powers  at  the  same  time,  in  either  case  the  results 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  man  moulded  under  such  conditions 
becomes  a  bundle  of  mental  and  physical  imperfections. 

Fruit  as  Food. 

With  the  use  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  nuts,  olive  oil,  and  whole¬ 
meal  bread  one  can  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and 
strength,  whether  occupied  in  light  or  heavy  duties,  in  country  or 
town.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  good  quality 
fruit  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  basis  of  my  own  diet 
is  wholemeal  bread  and  butter  or  olive  oil,  and  fresh  fruit — 
chiefly  raw  tomatoes  or  bananas.  The  well-grown  tomato  con¬ 
tains  about  420  grains  of  sugar  to  the  pound.  Eaten  raw,  with 
brown  bread  and  butter  or  oil,  it  forms  an  ideal  repast,  and 
strange  though  at  first  it  may  seem  to  many,  this  diet  will 
sustain  health  and  strength  to  perfection.  With  one  exception, 
perhaps,  the  banana  has  a  larger  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  any 
other  fruit  of  its  kind.  According  to  the  latest  analysis,  the 
edible  portion  contains  21’0  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  free  extract, 
plums  contain  20’0,  cherries  16'5,  nectarines  15‘9,  pears  15'7, 
grapes  14'9,  apples  13  0,  currants  12'8,  raspberries  12'6,  peaches 
9'4,  and  strawberries  7’4.  The  above  figures  may  prove  useful 
as  a  guide.  We  have  come  to  learn  that  there  is  danger  in  the 
free  use  of  concentrated  foods  generally.  Fruits  as  dilute  foods 
are  exceedingly  wholesome,  and  not  only  do  they  impart  strength 
to  the  eater,  but  they  preserve  health  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
In  the  present  contribution  I  have  confined  my  attention  chiefly 
to  fresh  fruits  which  can  be  grown  in  Great  Britain.  Other 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  of  great  importance  are  avail¬ 
able,  such  as  olives,  persimmons,  and  avocado  pears.  The  per- 
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simmon  contains  over  29'0  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  free  extract, 
and  in  this  respect  is  richer  and  more  nutritious  than  the  banana 
even.  Olives  and  avocado  pears  are  rich  in  fat ;  so  are  ground 
nuts,  which  contain  50  per  cent,  of  oil.  Despite  these  con¬ 
stituents,  it  wdll  be  found  that  better  and  more  unifomi  health 
and  strength  can  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  bananas  or  tomatoes 
and  brown  bread  at  least  for  nine  months  of  the  year  than  is 
possible  with  the  use  of  brown  bread  and  ground  nuts  or  olives. 
So  great  an  authority  as  Pavy  has  said  in  respect  to  fruit  that 
“its  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  too  low  and  of  water 
too  high  to  allow  it  to  possess  much  nutritive  matter.”  Yet  it 
forms  the  food  of  millions  of  workers  during  most  months  of  the 
year  in  many  countries.  That  it  will  maintain  perfect  health 
and  strength  is  undoubted,  for  I  am  a  hard  worker,  and  could 
not  possibly  get  through  the  amount  of  work  every  week  which 
I  do  were  it  not  for  my  diet  of  fruit  and  bread.  With  care  in 
the  selection  of  sugary  and  succulent  fruits,  according  to  mood 
and  season,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  It  is  well 
to  talk  of  economy  and  to  compute  the  amount  of  actual  nutri¬ 
ment  in  various  foods,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  far  more 
important  to  ascertain  the  quality  of,  and  the  effects  which  they 
produce  when  taken  into  and  absorbed  by  the  system,  for  the 
blood  is  the  life,  and  the  blood  feeds  upon  the  food  we  eat,  and 
the  body  is  maintained  by  the  blood,  so  that  the  food  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  our  body.  Fruit  eating  enables  us  materially  to 
check  the  encroachment  of  death  upon  life,  which  comes  through 
ossification  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  bones.  The  fruit 
juices  cleanse  the  earthy  matter  from  the  tissues  and  in  this 
way  tend  to  prolong  life.  From  every  standpoint  fruit  is  in¬ 
valuable  as  an  article  of  diet. 


Plastic  Properties  of  Fruits. 

Phrenologists  have  long  since  told  us  that  the  mind  works 
through  the  agency  of  material  organs ;  but  they  stopped  there, 
whereas  they  might  have  gone  a  step  further  and  claimed  that 
the  material  organs  through  which  the  mind  operates  owe  their 
leading  characteristics  to  the  organic  materials  from  which  they 
derive  their  sustenance.  Darwin  maintained  that  selection  in 
nature  must  be  the  potent  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  the  transforming  capacity  of  plant  food  cannot 
be  ignored.  Continued  selection  may  be  the  basis  of  progress 
in  fixing  variation ;  nevertheless,  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  fruits,  plants,  and  trees  can  be  completely  transformed  by 
feeding.  This  factor  has  escaped  serious  notice  too  long.  The 
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food  of  plants  can  even  be  utilised  to  produce  almost  any  con¬ 
dition  of  vegetable  tissue  we  need.  We  can,  for  instance,  mature 
flax  of  extraordinary  suppleness,  or  devoid  of  flexibility  or 
strength  to  order.  We  can  improve  the  quality  of  our  fruits, 
increase  their  size,  and  facilitate  the  heightening  of  the  colour 
of  their  skin  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  through  the  agency 
of  plant  food  alone.  We  spend  too  much  time  in  looking  for 
the  advent  of  new  varieties  and  too  little  in  improving  the 
characteristics  of  the  splendid  types  we  already  possess.  The 
sarcocarp  of  the  apple,  for  instance,  is  living  matter  which  grows, 
and  the  growth  of  this  living  matter  can  be  acted  upon  so  that 
when  the  pome  is  fully  matured  it  will  contain  double  and  treble 
the  amount  of  nutrients  apples  fed  under  the  ordinary  system  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  Heretofore  the  important  part  played  by  the  sarcocarp 
of  fruits  has  been  completely  ignored.  The  expanding  pro  [Gerties 
of  this  growing  matter  are  surprising,  and  by  acting  upon  it, 
primarily  through  the  agency  of  plant  food,  the  apple  can  be 
extended  to  fullest  proportions  possible.  Improper  feeding  and 
lack  of  ample  moisture  during  the  swelling  period  tend  to  check 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  living  matter,  and  as  the  result 
the  fruits  produced  are  diminutive  and  undersized  and  the  flesh 
is  of  inferior  quality.  For  twenty  years  and  more  I  have  given 
special  study  to  the  elaboration,  contraction,  and  expansion  of 
fruit  tissues,  and  it  was  only  after  the  most  persistent  observation 
I  was  enabled  to  satisfy  myself  that  complete  development  is 
best  secured  by  the  aid  of  natural  non-stimulating  plant  food.  The 
plasticity  of  this  living  matter  is  remarkable.  Many  things  affect 
it.  It  is  influenced  by  pollination  in  the  flow’ering  period,  at 
which  time  bees  prove  of  such  importance.  Imperfect  pollination 
is  often  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  misshapen  fruits.  It 
has,  I  think  erroneously,  been  stated  that  undersized  specimens 
are  solely  due  to  lack  of  pollen  at  the  period  referred  to.  I  have 
not  found  anything  to  support  that  view,  although  I  readily  admit 
the  great  part  which  pollen  plays  in  respect  to  shapeliness. 
Perfect  pollination  kindles  the  spark  of  life  and  stimulates  cell- 
development,  but  perfect  pollination  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
secure  the  elaboration  of  perfect  fruit,  this  being  best  brought 
about  after  pollination  by  the  aid  of  natural  plant  foods. 

Fruits  are  What  Their  Food  Makes  Them. 

Reckless  advocacy  of  fruit  eating  is  an  error.  Possibly  no  one 
is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  upon  this  subject  unless  he 
has  lived  upon  the  diet  and  has  a  perfect  knowledge  not  only 
of  the  general  constitution  of  fruits  but  of  the  characteristics  of 
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the  various  varieties.  I  have  known  writers  say  “  eat  apples 
freely,”  whilst  if  they  had  been  aware  of  the  divergent  qualities 
of  the  multitudinous  kinds  which  are  growm  they  would  not  have 
given  such  advice  without  qualification.  Fruits,  like  men,  are 
of  varying  nature,  and  the  fact  now’  stated  for  the  first  time  that 
fruits  are  what  their  food  makes  them  bids  fair  not  only  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  whole  system  of  fruit  eating  but  of  fruit  production 
also.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Man  does,  of  course, 
produce  fruits  of  varying  proportions  almost  at  wdll.  He  can 
alter  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  by  pruning  and 
by  branch  regulation,  but  he  cannot  by  these  means  alone  evolve 
the  perfect  fruits  which  the  tastes  of  the  educated  fruit  eaters  of 
the  future  will  demand.  Fruit  eating  in  time  may  become  a 
science  and  its  devotees  may  be  numbered  by  the  million.  When 
a  know’ledge  of  the  plastic  properties  of  fruits  has  been  acquired 
and  acted  upon  by  fruit  moulders  later  on  the  consumers  will 
enjoy  products  which  in  composition  will  be  as  different  from  the 
present-day  fruits  as  the  latter  are  from  those  of  one  hundred 
years  and  more  ago.  As  far  as  feeding  is  concerned  the  prevalent 
system,  though  endorsed  by  many  chemists  of  repute,  is  radically 
wrong.  It  is  open  to  question  if  modern  fruit  growers  know^  how 
to  feed  scientifically  for  fruit  at  all.  Too  often  they  get  the  soil 
and  trees  into  a  dyspeptic  condition,  but  the  fruit  from  dyspeptic 
trees  and  soil  cannot  form  the  perfect  food  for  man.  Man’s  life 
is  not  in  the  fruit  of  these  trees,  neither,  indeed,  can  it  be.  The 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  fruit  tree-feeders  to  obtain  those 
results  which  nature  has  rendered  possible  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  base  their  operations  upon  out  of  date  notions. 
The  principles  of  The  Fruit  Growing  Movement  are  of  universal 
adaptation,  and  it  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  wdiich  induced 
me  to  elaborate  the  system  of  production  which  has  been  made 
public.  The  new’  method  has  brought  about  a  revolutionary 
change  in  fruit  grow’ing  industries  in  many  centres  near  and  far. 
Wherever  fruit  can  be  grown  the  principles  of  the  new  movement 
when  adopted  w’ill  improve  the  general  status  of  the  cultivators. 
At  present  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  fruits  produced  are 
marred  with  blemishes  and  imperfections.  Coming  generations 
will  feast  upon  products  which,  through  being  grown  under 
natural  conditions,  will  be  perfect,  and  the  food  value  of  wdiich 
will  be  enhanced  considerably  thereby.  In  the  swelling  period 
the  effect  of  natural  plant  food  and  moisture  upon  the  cellular 
structure  of  fruit  is  particularly  interesting.  Its  action  is  almost 
electrical.  So  rapidly  is  the  cellular  framew’ork  developed  that 
one  can  almost  see  it  expand.  Under  culture  fruits  have  in  several 
instances  already  had  their  sugar  contents  increased  by  twenty- 
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five  per  cent.,  and  still  room  remains  for  improvement  in  this 
direction  alone.  The  sugar  content  of  fruits  of  the  same  variety 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  under  different 
methods  of  culture,  varies  considerably.  By  increasing  the 
saccharine  percentage  in  fruits  we  materially  add  to  the  output 
of  vegetable  sugars  which  nature  elaborates  through  the  agency 
of  fruiting  trees  and  plants,  and  plant  food,  soil,  air,  water,  and 
sunlight.  By  careful  treatment  we  may  increase  the  present 
production  of  sugar  in  fruits  from  the  orchards  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  five  thousand  tons  a  year. 

Giant  Succulent  Fruits. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  friends  of  the  Channel  Islands 
Forcing  Industries  to  report  upon  the  prevalence  and  prevention 
of  sleepy  disease  in  tomatoes.  At  that  time  the  affection  had 
assumed  serious  proportions.  As  the  result  I  started  a  series  of 
tests  which  were  illustrated  from  photographs,  and  was  able  to 
show  that  tomatoes  can  readily  be  grown  in  the  same  house 
continuously  under  hygienic  conditions  without  affection.  The 
plants  for  the  test  were  raised  in  pots,  and  produced  what  was 
said  to  be  a  record  crop  of  tomatoes.  Specimens  of  the  fruits 
were  sent  to  eminent  seedsmen  and  to  well-known  food  specialists. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  flavour  of  the  specimens  was  perfection. 
The  fruits  w’ere  so  abundant  that  they  could  not  all  be  matured 
on  account  of  their  weight,  and  hundreds  had  to  be  cut  out  to 
save  the  plants  from  breaking  down  under  the  strain.  When  in 
full  fruit  the  forcing  house,  being  near  the  road,  attracted 
considerable  notice.  Visitors  who  asked  permission  to  inspect  the 
house  were  delighted  at  the  huge  yield.  The  harvest  exceeded  a 
thousand  |X)unds  w’eight  from  a  structure  thirty  feet  long  by  ten 
feet  broad.  The  pots  were  placed  in  rows  on  shelves.  Some  of 
the  tomatoes  turned  the  scale  at  twelve  ounces  each.  In  every 
instance  visitors  exhibited  curiosity  as  to  what  compost  the  pots 
contained,  and  all  insisted  that  some  strong  plant  food  was  being 
fed  to  the  plants.  As  a  matter  of  fact  none  w’as  used.  The  pots 
contained — and  I  disclose  the  fact  for  the  first  time — nothing  but 
the  natural  non-stimulating  plant  food  commended  later  on. 
Tomato  plants  grown  in  such  make  sturdy  growth  and,  being 
unusually  healthy  and  vigorous,  they  set  their  fruits  and  crop 
freely.  I  have  claimed  that  my  improved  system  of  culture  is  of 
universal  adaptation.  Consequently,  it  must  be  based  upon 
scientific  principles.  The  following  object-lesson  amply  justifies 
this  suggestion.  An  experiment  in  banana  culture  with  the  aid 
of  natural  compost  alone,  enabled  the  planter  to  produce  giant 
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bunches  of  fruits  which  weighed  over  a  hundredweight  apiece.  As 
to  the  fingers,  or  single  fruits,  they  measured  twelve  inches  in 
length  and  w^ere  veritable  giants.  The  hands  contained  as  many 
as  thirty  fingers  each.  It  is  evident  that  the  yields  from  natural 
culture  are  astonishing.  Chemical  strong  foods  and  concentrated 
food  products  produce  injurious  effects  whether  fed  to  plants, 
trees,  or  men.  It  is  the  succulent,  juicy,  green  grass  which  best 
keeps  the  horse  in  perfect  condition.  Although  when  I  first 
advocated  the  free  use  of  fresh  fruit  in  dietetics  critics  dubbed  it 
d  watery,  bulky  food,  unsuited  for  the  demands  of  the  human 
system,  recent  chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  these  dilute  foods  are  of  incontestible  importance. 
The  carbohydrates  are  valuable  food  constituents  of  fruits.  The 
juices,  sugars,  and  flavours  add  to  their  attractions.  In  this 
connection  an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory.  I 
w^as  induced  to  study  this  subject  at  the  start  from  observing  the 
difference  in  the  textures  of  the  flesh  of  apples  w'hich  were 
marketed  by  the  fruit-growers  in  various  centres.  A  large, 
succulent,  richly-coloured  dessert  apple  is  an  excellent  money¬ 
maker  for  commercial  cultivators.  Yet  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  obtain  such.  The  tissue  of  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  produced  by 
British  gardeners  is  cross-grained,  stunted,  and  the  reverse  of 
succulent.  A  perfectly  grown  apple  will  possess  a  soft,  crisp, 
sugary  flesh,  the  tissues  of  which  can  be  easily  crushed  and 
enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike.  Such  fruit  commands  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  the  hard  fleshed  apples 
usually  on  sale.  I  claim  that  the  former  can  be  produced  in 
abundance  by  the  method  advised. 

Hygienic  Treatment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

An  excess  of  nitrogen,  especially  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  produces  injurious  effects  in  the  fruit 
field.  I  am  prepared  for  criticism  when  I  make  this  statement. 
It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  been  induced  to  use 
these  materials  through  the  laudatory  commendations  which  have 
been  showered  upon  them  by  chemists  of  repute.  But  I  base  my 
condemnation  upon  careful  tests.  Both  materials  referred  to 
destroy  the  natural  flavour  of  fruits,  produce  insipidity  in  wheat, 
and,  in  the  case  of  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  tons  of 
nauseous  specimens  which  are  disposed  of  to  the  public  each  year. 
The  use  of  manure  is  almost  equally  bad,  and  as  to  sewage, 
chemically  treated  or  otherwise,  its  utilisation  for  the  production 
of  fruits  or  plants  for  food  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  As  far  as 
manure  is  concerned  the  notion  prevails  among  numerous 
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agriculturists  that  its  effectiveness  is  proportionate  to  its 
uasavouriness.  Against  this  indefensible  view  I  have  pleaded 
for  the  hygienic  treatment  of  all  crops  for  years.  The  carbonate 
of  ammonia  present  in  the  liquid  manure  from  the  stable  is 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  fruiting  plants  and  trees.  All  thrive  best 
under  sweet  conditions  and  clean  culture,  whether  they  are  grown 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  That  is  why  I  have  commended  the 
annual  washing  of  fruit  trees  with  a  clean,  simple,  home-made 
wash  each  season.  Strong-smelling  composts  should  never  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  fruit  farm  or  flower  garden  of  the  patron 
of  hygiene.  If  I  am  asked  whether  these  composts  are  not 
essential,  I  reply  they  are  not.  Nay,  more,  I  hope  to  show  that 
far  larger  yields  and  finer  fruits  and  flowers  can  be  produced 
without  them.  Naturally,  what  I  commend  for  fruits  are  equally 
suitable  for  grains  and  general  market  garden  products.  Under 
the  improved  system  of  culture,  manure  or  artificial  fertilisers 
are  unnecessary.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  chemists  who 
are  ever  singing  the  praises  of  man-fed  nitrogen.  They  may  or 
may  not  get  unlimited  supplies  of  nitrates  from  the  air.  Most 
of  what  is  needed  by  fruiting  plants  and  grains  is  wdthin  reach, 
or  under  the  feet  of  the  cultivator  in  abundance.  He  has  simply 
to  unlock  the  stocks  which  nature  holds  so  tenaciously  in  her 
grip  to  furnish  his  trees  with  all  the  nitrogen  they  need.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  arc  we  to  do  with  the  millions  of  tons  of 
manure  which  are  produced  each  year?  Practically  that  is  outside 
the  province  of  my  propaganda,  nevertheless,  as  it  must  be  dealt 
with  by  some  agriculturists,  I  simply  advise  them  to  burn  it. 
In  response  to  this  it  will  be  said,  but  in  doing  so  all  the  water 
and  organic  material  in  it  will  be  destroyed.  My  reply  is  they 
will  be,  but  that  the  residue  left  from  the  burning  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  found  far  more  valuable  than  the  nauseous  compost. 
At  first  sight  the  importance  of  manure  as  humus  maker  might 
appear  to  be  worth  consideration,  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
simply  say  that  I  prefer  the  residue  that  has  been  purified  by  fire 
to  the  fresh  material.  I  have  noticed  for  years  that  the  continued 
use  of  manure  has  been  attended  with  the  most  unpleasant  results. 
Never  were  aphides  so  abundant  as  they  have  been  under  its 
increased  use.  To  such  a  pass  have  things  come  that  there  is 
hardly  a  garden  in  the  four  kingdoms  where  these  obnoxious 
pests  do  not  abound.  They  fatten  upon  the  weak  young  growth 
produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  nitrogenous  material.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  grow  manure  or  sewage  fed  roses  w-ithout  bringing 
about  their  infestation  with  the  repulsive  pests  referred  to.  But 
I  am  prepared  to  go  further  and  spring  a  surprise  upon  the  fruit 
growers  by  maintaining  that  big  bud,  the  black  currant  gall  mite 
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—  Phytoptiis  rihis  —  owes  its  existence  to  those  congenial 
conditions  w'hich  are  created  and  perpetuated  by  the  free  and 
continued  use  of  manure.  This  pest  has  almost  rendered  the 
cultivation  of  black  currants  impossible  in  England.  It  has 
caused  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  fruit 
producers.  So  far  all  attempts  to  account  for  the  appearance  and 
eradication  of  this  pest  have  failed.  In  her  time  the  late  Miss 
Eleanor  Ormerod,  the  great  entomologist,  with  whom  I  often 
corresponded  upon  these  and  kindred  matters,  was  unable  to  advise 
a  remedy.  If  black  currants  are  fed  in  the  early  stages  after 
propagation  with  the  natural  plant  food  I  commend  in  the  present 
contribution,  using  a  free  supply  of  powdered  stones  about  the 
roots,  they  will,  provided  no  manure  is  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  them,  fruit  freely  in  due  course  and  resist  the  mite. 
Bushes  propagated  in  this  w^ay,  if  fed  with  the  natural  plant  food 
alone  year  after  year,  will  continue  free  from  affection.  The 
relations  between  stable  manure,  sewage,  etc.,  and  mildews, 
smuts,  basal  rot  in  bulbs,  big  bud,  sucking  pests,  etc.,  are 
undoubted. 

Plant  Foods  and  Health. 

During  the  past  season  I  had  some  pretty-looking  tomatoes 
sent  me  for  inspection.  Upon  being  tasted  they  were  found  to 
possess  a  disgusting  flavour.  To  what  'was  it  due?  I  made  it 
my  business  to  enquire  thoroughly  into  the  matter  and  in  due 
course  found  that  the  fruits  had  been  fed  freely  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  use  of  improper,  or  so-called  plant  foods, 
undoubtedly  affects  the  quality  of  the  flesh  of  fruits  that  have 
been  matured.  In  addition,  they  also  injuriously  affect  the  health 
and  fruiting  capacity  of  the  parent  plant.  Many  years’  study  in 
this  connection  has  established  these  facts  beyond  doubt.  If 
these  materials  affect  the  fruits  they  are  fed  to,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  in  turn  the  fruits  when  eaten  affect  the  consumer?  This 
being  so,  the  subject  becomes  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
public  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  health  of  the 
people.  Vegetables  fed  with  sew^age,  when  cooking  give  off  a 
pronounced  unsavoury  odour.  Rose  bushes  fed  with  sewage  or 
dosed  with  manure,  particularly  such  as  is  saturated  with 
ammonia  from  the  stable,  develop  weak,  watery  grow'th,  which 
readily  falls  a  prey  to  sucking  plant  pests  and  degeneration  of 
tissue.  It  is  sacrilege  to  feed  the  queen  of  flowers  with  sewage 
or  manure.  Anything  which  produces  ammoniacal  decomposition 
should  be  avoided  by  cultivators.  Blindness  in  straw’berry  plants, 
and  many  other  affections,  often  result  from  the  use  of  suci* 
materials.  The  hard-grained  wheats  which  the  importers  pnze 
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above  those  produced  by  the  home  farmer  owe  their  firmness  to 
a  sweet  and  naturally  fertilised  soil.  The  grains  from  the  manure- 
fed  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom  owe  their  softness  of  texture 
to  the  food  furnished  to  the  plants  which  bore  them.  Stable 
manure  is  responsible  for  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  many 
ailments.  It  affects  the  food  stuffs  used  for  feeding  cattle  and 
men.  I  am  satisfied  that  most  of  the  dental  troubles  which  afflict 
the  community  could  be  traced  to  the  continued  use  of  soft- 
textured  manure  and  fertiliser-fed  wheat.  With  the  aid  of  the 
natural  plant  food  I  have  raised  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  over  thirty 
tons  per  acre.  This  is  five  times  larger  than  the  general  average 
yield  according  to  the  official  returns  of  Great  Britain.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  tubers  produced  were  remarkably  fine  and  large, 
clean  skinned,  free  from  blemish  or  disease,  and  not  a  single 
potato  from  the  test  plot  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  skin-rust 
or  scab.  Now  it  is  practically  impossible  to  raise  potatoes  free 
from  skin  affection  if  the  seeds  are  planted  in  contact  with  coarse, 
unsavoury  stable  manure.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  set  the 
seeds  if  needed  in  the  rotted  vegetable  refuse  advised  without  the 
least  fear  of  the  potatoes  grown  being  affected  with  the  scab, 
although  I  prefer  that  the  natural  manure  be  placed  an  inch  under 
where  the  seed  potatoes  are  planted.  Potatoes  grown  under 
this  treatment  when  ready  for  harvesting  have  skins  as  clear  as 
virgin  gold,  and  thus  their  saleable  value  is  increased  considerably. 
During  the  twenty  years  and  more  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
question,  I  have  never  yet,  with  all  the  tests  I  have  made,  had 
a  tuber  which  showed  signs  of  scab  or  disease.  The  excessive 
use  of  nitrogenous  material  in  the  form  of  manure  in  potato 
culture  is  productive  of  weak  growth  of  haulm,  which  lowers  the 
constitution  of  the  plants  and  tubers  so  that  they  readily  succumb 
to  the  dreaded  disease.  With  thorough  drainage — I  insist  as  to 
that,  that  all  fruit  and  potato  lands  should  be  well  under  drained — 
and  the  use  of  natural  manure,  sturdy,  healthy  development  of 
the  shaws  will  be  assured  from  the  start.  The  after-growth  will 
be  perfectly  hardy  and  capable  of  warding  off  disease.  The 
importance  of  the  new  method  of  culture  to  the  potato  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
potato  growing  areas  comprise  over  one  million  and  a  quarter 
acres.  In  the  past  millions  of  money  have  been  lost  through  the 
potato  disease.  With  the  use  of  new  seeds,  and  the  planting  of 
same  in  a  well-drained  soil  enriched  with  natural  manure,  not 
only  are  disease  and  scab  preventable,  but  the  yield  can  be 
increased  threefold,  and  the  monetary  value  of  the  tubers 
harvested  be  enhanced  considerably  at  the  same  time.  Can  any 
one  imagine  that  the  flesh  of  potatoes  which  suffer  from  the 
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slightest  taint  of  disease,  or  from  scab  of  skin,  a  kind  of  eczema, 
really  is  as  good  for  consumption  as  the  flesh  of  tubers  consisting 
of  healthy  tissues? 

Natural  Plant  Foods. 

But  nitrogen  and  humus  are  of  vital  importance  in  cultures 
generally,  I  shall  be  told.  Of  course  they  are,  and  the  natural  ana 
proper  way  to  provide  them  is  as  follows  :  First,  mineral  matter 
can  be  furnished  to  the  soil  by  the  refuse  obtained  by  burning 
manure,  vegetable  waste,  hedge  clippings,  wood,  and  earth. 
Powdered  stones  dusted  about  the  roots  of  rose  bushes,  for 
instance,  wull  assure  sturdy  floriferous  growth,  and  in  season,  a 
mass  of  exquisitely-tinted  flowers  unobtainable  wuth  the  use  of 
stable  manure  or  with  artificials.  Powdered  stones  assure  slow 
fruit-w'ood  growth  to  bushes  and  trees  and  add  to  the  flavour  of  the 
fruits  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  For  grain-growung  they 
are  of  incontestable  value.  As  far  as  humus  is  concerned,  broccoli 
and  cauliflow'ers,  particularly,  should  be  raised  freely  by  the 
hygienic  fruit-grower,  whether  he  cultivates  his  trees  for  pleasure 
or  profit  or  both  combined.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  should  be 
fed  to  the  soil,  and  when  well  rotted,  will  supply  all  the  necessary 
humus  and  nitrogen  needed.  This  decayed  vegetable  matter 
forms  a  natural,  sweet,  and  congenial  plant  food  for  all  crops  with 
the  burnt  refuse  referred  to.  It  acts  like  magic  upon  fruit  trees 
and  grain  bearers,  and  forms  the  best  compost  for  the  florist 
that  can  be  imagined.  Apple-growers  wull  find  this  method  of 
feeding  invaluable  for  the  production  of  mammoth  fruits.  A 
supply  of  rotted  cauliflower  leaves  placed  under  and  within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  trees  will  in  due  course  assure  the  most  luscious 
and  toothsome  specimens  that  one  can  wish  for.  Under  this 
treatment  harsh-fleshed,  coarse-grained  apples  are  impossible. 
The  trees  fed  as  advised  wall  yield  an  abundance  of  mellow, 
sugary,  juicy  fruits,  which  are  the  delight  of  the  most  fastidious 
consumers.  Provided  the  heads  of  the  trees  are  kept  well  open 
to  the  sunlight,  the  special  kinds  I  commend  are  grown,  and 
shallow  surface  soil  stirrings  are  practised  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  as  soon  as  the  sun  w^arms  the  soil  and  permits  the 
operation  being  carried  out,  perfect  fruits  may  be  produced  in 
abundance.  Leaves  of  trees,  piled  one  year  at  least,  are  more 
efficacious  for  all  cultural  purposes  than  manure.  They  form  a 
valuable  compost  and  contain  plant  food  in  a  suitable  form.  In 
these  matters  things  must  not  be  judged  by  the  dictum  of  the 
chemist,  but  by  the  result  of  experience.  Experience  is  the  best 
guide.  With  the  aid  of  leaves  treated  as  stated  splendid  crops  of 
fruit  and  grains  can  be  raised  without  risk.  Test  the  system  with 
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tv.'o  apple  trees  and  mark  the  results.  The  fruit  from  the  one  fed 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  nature  will  be  found  to  be 
larger  and  finer  in  appearance  and  colour,  whilst  the  mellowness 
of  the  fruits  will  astonish  the  experimenter.  The  sarcocarp  of 
apples  fed  as  commended  will  respond  readily  to  the  treatment, 
and  once  again  prove  that  practice  is  better  than  precept.  The 
importance  of  the  system  I  outline  is  best  evidenced  in  the  ready 
way  in  which  it  furnishes  the  soil  wdth  rich  humus,  and  wdth  this 
the  texture  of  all  fruits  can  be  improved  and  their  size  be  increased 
in  the  most  striking  manner.  As  to  straw'berries,  they  wdll,  under 
its  influence,  sw’ell  out  to  twice  and  thrice  their  average  propor¬ 
tions.  With  the  aid  of  rich  non-stimulating  humus  obtained 
from  decayed  leaves,  the  fruit-grower  can  literally  blow^  out  his 
fruits  like  air  bubbles.  Through  humus  the  soil  acquires  porosity, 
and  this  in  hot  spells  assures  moisture  to  the  roots  of  trees 
growing  in  it.  Decayed  turf  from  grass  or  clover  lands  are,  of 
course,  of  great  value,  but  I  have  confined  my  advice  chiefly  to 
leaves  of  cauliflowers,  especially  as  the  latter  form  a  profitable 
crop  and  the  plants  yield  an  abundance  of  foliage.  At  the  same 
time  I  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  piling  the  leaves  till  they  are 
well  rotted,  and  of  applying  them  preferably  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  As  it  has  been  said  that  “  a  soil  rich  in  humus 
is  rich  in  nitrogen,”  the  importance  of  rotted  leaves  of  the  nature 
of  those  referred  to  is  evident.  I  consider,  in  brief,  that  this 
paragraph  contains  the  secret  of  all  fertility. 

In  Praise  of  Perfect  Fruits. 

I  contend  that,  by  living  the  simple  life  in  the  fruit  field, 
any  one  can  depend  upon  the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable 
want  through  an  acre  of  land  if  needs  be.  With  a  few  acres 
comparative  comfort  can  be  relied  upon.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  from  the  area  occupied  by  tw’elve  dw'arf  trees  alone  twelve 
bushels  of  fruit  can  be  secured  each  year.  There  is  thus  ample 
space  left  for  producing  sufficient  products  for  sale  even  if  one 
acre  only  is  taken  in  hand.  From  a  few  trees  of  really  good 
eating  and  cooking  varieties  a  free  supply  of  these  fruits  can  be 
assured  almost  all  the  year  through.  Fresh  fruits  can  readily  be 
grown  and  enjoyed  in  this  country  from  one  year’s  end  to  the 
other.  By  the  aid  of  the  improved  system  giant  fruits  and 
berries,  which  wdll  command  a  limitless  sale  at  good  profits,  can 
be  produced  by  anyone  having  a  liking  for  the  work  after  a  little 
tuition.  Without  attempting  to  extract  nitrates  from  the  air,  or  of 
taming  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  for  introduction  to  the  soil,  we 
can,  by  the  use  of  natural  plant  food,  induce  strawberry  plants 
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to  bear  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fine  berries  apiece,  or  enable 
apple  trees  to  fruit  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  apiece,  the  produce  of 
which  will  be  equal  in  value  to  ^100  per  acre  at  a  moderate 
estimate.  We  can  also  raise  crops  of  potatoes  to  the  extent  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  an  acre.  Despite  the  influence  of 
civilisation,  man  still  remains  what  he  was  at  the  start — a  field 
animal,  and  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  life  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  he  must  return  to  nature  and  improve  his  diet.  Perfect 
fruit  alone  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  human  system,  perfect 
fruit  alone  can  stimulate  the  intellect,  perfect  fruit  alone  can  calm 
the  passions,  perfect  fruit  alone  can  control  the  feverish  activity 
of  the  arterial  pulsations  which  otherwise,  engendered  by  the 
consumption  of  inflammatory  foods  and  drinks,  wear  out  the 
human  machine  long  before  its  natural  time.  Physically  and 
intellectually  the  coming  race  can  best  be  perfected  by  being 
moulded  under  the  magical  influences  which  exist  in  the  fruit 
field  and  in  the  fruit  field  alone. 


Sampson  Morgan. 


THE  LAST  MEETING  WITH  BJORNSON. 

TRANSLATOR’S  NOTE. 

The  author  of  this  interview,  Peter  Nansen,  is  the  well-known  Danish 
writer,  who  is  a  director  of  the  largest  publishing  house  in  Scandinavia— 
Gyldendalske  Boghandel  Nordisk  Forlag;  and  as  all  the  works  by  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson  have  been  published  by  this  firm,  Mr.  Nansen  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  meeting  and  knowing  this  famous  Norwegian  poet. 

Bjornson,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  travelled  from  Norway  to  Paris 
to  see  a  well-known  specialist;  he  occupied  the  Crown  Prince’s  saloon 
carriage,  which  the  Danish  State  Railway  had  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  which  brought  him  direct  from  Aulestad  to  Paris.  In  the  saloon  a 
couch  was  arranged  on  which  the  sick  poet  lay.  Here  he  received,  during 
the  two  hours’  wait  in  Copenhagen,  ilr.  Nansen,  Mr.  Hegel  (previous  owner 
of  Gyldendalske  Boghandel),  and  his  wife  and  Professor  Hagerup,  the 
Norwegian  Ambassador.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  journey  by  his  Nor¬ 
wegian  physician.  Dr.  Matthiesen,  two  Sisters  of  the  Red  Cross,  his  wife,  and 
one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Bergliot  Ibsen,  wife  of  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  late 
Minister  of  State,  and  only  son  of  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Bjornson  published  early  last  October  a  new  play,  written  in  Paris  during 
the  spring,  entitled  B'/ien  the  New  Vine  Blossoms,  and  it  was  produced 
last  autumn  with  great  success  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Christiania,  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Copenhagen,  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna. 

The  play  deals  with,  amongst  other  things,  an  elderly  married  couple 
who  have  lately  fallen  out,  owing  to  which  the  wife  has  had  her  bed  removed 
from  their  room  to  another  in  the  wing  of  the  house.  In  the  last  act 
husband  and  wife  become  reconciled,  and,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
audience,  the  wife’s  bed  is  carried  across  the  stage  back  to  her  husband’s 
bedroom. 

The  sick  poet  lay  on  his  couch  in  the  saloon-carriage  which  was 
transporting  him  from  the  grey,  frigid  North  down  to  the  sunny 
city  of  Paris. 

The  platform  presented  an  animated  scene — of  porters  with 
trucks,  of  newspaper  boys  and  hotel-porters,  of  laughing,  fresh 
young  girls,  of  quarrelling,  fretful  commercial  travellers.  The 
bustle  and  noise  found  its  way  into  the  invalid’s  carriage.  Mes¬ 
sengers  came  and  went.  Telegrams  and  flowers  w'ere  being 
handed  in.  Small  articles,  forgotten  in  Christiania,  had  to  be 
purchased  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Lunch  had  to  be 
provided  for  the  large  suite,  which  included  surgeon,  nurses,  and 
relations. 

But  it  was  as  if  Bjornson  heard  nothing.  The  noise,  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  passed  unheeded  by  him. 

There  he  lay,  the  greatest  the  North  has  ever  known,  the  King 
of  Life  on  the  journey  of  death,  resting  on  the  improvised  couch 
as  if  on  a  bed  of  state.  We  were  grouped  around  him — only  a  few 
intimate  Danish  friends,  together  with  Norway’s  Ambassador, 
who  had  come  to  wait  on  him  in  order  to  pay  his  country’s 
respects.  The  Ambassador,  a  highly  gifted  and  distinguished 
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lawyer,  bent  respectfully  down  over  the  invalid  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead. 

It  was  so  entirely  spontaneous  that  it  impressed  us  all  by  its 
solemnity,  with  the  religious  reverence  of  public  worship.  The 
old  poet’s  eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  He  grasped  the  Ambassador’s 
hands — grasped  them  both — and  drew  them  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
them  over  and  over  again,  whilst  with  breaking  voice  he  whis¬ 
pered  :  “  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !  ” 

I  thought,  and  involuntarily  formed  the  words  in  my  mind, 
“Now  Bjornson  and  Norway  bid  farewell  to  each  other.” 

After  that  he  took  each  one  of  us  to  him.  He  firmly  held  onr 
hands  as  if  he  could  not  let  us  go,  and  spoke,  with  words  so  un¬ 
utterably  tender  and  affectionate,  the  thanks  which  burnt  into 
our  hearts,  but  to  which  we  dared  not  make  reply,  because  we 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  smile  and  laugh  and  let  it  appear 
as  if  we  had  no  fear  or  anxiety. 

And  Mrs.  Karoline,  his  wife,  who  after  many  days  and  nights 
of  ceaseless  vigilance,  of  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  had  become 
so  pale,  so  diminutive,  and  so  worn  by  fatigue,  entered  ;  and  when 
she  saw  that  Bjornson  wept,  she  w’hispered  to  us  that  it  must 
be  stopped,  as  he  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  weeping,  and 
that  we  should  at  once  say  something  amusing  to  raise  his 
spirits.  A  short  time  after  I  sat  wdth  him  alone  for  about  ten 
minutes  :  it  was  as  if  all  feebleness  and  illness  were  blown  aw’ay. 
And  while  he  sometimes  listened  with  interest  and  sometimes 
chatted  with  animation,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  laughed  so  heartily 
and  merrily  that  the  bed  shook  under  him,  I  thought  :  “This 
surely  cannot  be  a  dying  man.  He  will  conquer  once  more.  In 
a  month  he  will  walk  hale  and  hearty  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
boulevards  of  Paris.”  And  then — he  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
before.  There  w’as  something  different — or,  more  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  something  which  before  had  only  been  an  undercurrent, 
but  which  was  now’  forced  up  to  the  surface  and  could  no  longer 
be  kept  down. 

He  had  become  as  emotional  as  a  woman.  Every  moment  tears 
would  break  forth,  and  his  hands  w’ere  like  children  w'ho  need 
caressing  or  wdsh  to  caress.  And  while  I  joked  further  with  him, 
I  thought  :  “No ;  this  is  the  leave-taking.  For  the  last  time  yon 
see  this  man,  who  may  have  his  frailty,  like  all  mankind,  but 
who  was  greater  and  richer  than  even  the  best  of  the  other  great 
ones  you  have  known.” 

What  did  he  say  that  last  time? 

The  thought  recurred  to  me  so  frequently  during  the  whole 
conversation  if  this  really  now  w'as  the  last  time,  that  I  remember 
only  broken  fragments  of  it. 

I  know  he  said  suddenly  :  “You  see,  I  ought  not  to  have  received 
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her.”  “Whom?”  I  asked.  “Linda  Murri,of  course.  She  took 
the  long  journey  from  Italy  to  Aulestad  in  order  to  greet  me.  And 
I  could  not  say  no.  I  had  to  see  this  woman  for  whom  I  have 
fought  because  I  felt  such  a  deep  admiration  for  her — for  her 
greatness  in  the  terrible  calamity  which  overtook  her.  But  it 
was  too  much  for  me.  I  made  myself  strong  in  order  to  receive 
her.  I  got  up  from  my  bed  of  sickness.  It  seemed  to  me  a  great 
and  remarkable  thing  that  she  should  be  my  guest.  But  I  was 
not  able  to  stand  it  :  it  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  me.” 

I  remember  that  in  the  end  we  exchanged  some  words  about 
the  new  Norwegian  elections.,,  “Are  you  satisfied  with  them?”  I 
asked. 

“I  should  rather  think  so,”  he  answered.  “For  their  victory  was 
also  a  victory  for  ‘  the  King’s  Norwegian,’  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes,  in  opposition  to  the  vernacular,  or  the  i^easant 
tongue.  Among  all  classes  there  is  a  growing  indignation  against 
the  violent  agitation  which  the  leaders  of  the  ‘  peasant-language  ’ 
movement  are  making.  This  movement  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
beginning ,  and  worse  will  follow  ;  but  we  will  not  be  deprived  of 
the  language  on  which  our  modern  culture  and  literature  is 
founded.  Nobody  can  have  a  higher  esteem  for  the  peasant 
tongue  than  I,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  allow  it  to 
assume  or  to  usurp  a  right  or  a  position  which  it  never  can  possess. 
It  is  for  me  a  question  of  such  great  import  that  I  will  fight  for 
it  even  if  I  should  have  to  fight  for  life  or  death  against  men  I 
love  and  who  have  been  my  colleagues  through  many  years.” 

Once  more  Bjornson  laughed,  so  that  all  who  heard  him  must 
have  believed  that  his  illness  could  not  be  of  much  account.  The 
reason  of  this  was  that  he  would  have  the  couch  on  which  he  lay 
changed  for  a  real  bed.  We  consulted  how  we  best  could  obtain 
it  for  him  in  a  hurry.  And  then  one  of  us  suggests  :  “Let  us 
telephone  to  the  Theatre  Boyal  and  get  a  bed  from  When  the 
New  Vine  'Blossoms.” 

At  once  Bjornson  thought  this  a  delightful  idea,  and,  entering 
into  the  joke,  he  said  :  “Yes;  but  that  bed  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
use.  Such  an  old,  massive,  connubial  bed  !  ”  We  then  enlightened 
Bjornson  that  the  bed  the  Theatre  Royal  had  staged  his  play  with 
was  a  brand  new  iron  bed  with  gilded  scroll  work.  Then  he 
laughed  so  well  and  heartily  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
“No.  What  are  you  talking  about?  Has  one  ever  heard  the 
like?” 

The  Theatre  Royal,  which  already  had  given  him  such  great 
satisfaction  through  the  success  of  his  play,  contributed  in  this 
manner  another  pleasure,  and  helped  considerably  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  moving  him  to  a  new  couch,  which  was  thus  easily 
accomplished  during  this  cheerful  mood. 
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But  as  Bjomson  now  was  comfortably  installed  in  the  bed 
which  the  Danish  State  Railway  had  procured,  he  was  fatigued. 
He  wished  to  bid  us  farewell. 

He  lay  with  half -closed  eyes ;  the  colour  had  left  his  cheeks. 
He  lay  looking  like  his  own  ghost,  wondrously  beautiful  between 
the  white  sheets,  and  with  a  bunch  ofUeep  red  roses  on  his  breast. 

As  I  leant  over  him  I  could  see  great  tears  trickling  forth  from 
under  his  lashes,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  roses  wafted  up 
to  me. 

“How  sweet  they  smell,”  I  said. 

He  raised  his  tired  eyes.  They^looked  so  despairingly  on  me 
through  the  tears ;  and  he  then  murmured  so  low  that  I  had  to 
bring  my  ear  quite  close  to  his  mouth  in  order  to  hear  it  :  “  The 
smell  of  that  which  I  cannot  bear  to  think  about.” 

“What  is  it?  ”  I  asked. 

“The  odour  of  Death,”  he  replied. 

I  felt  so  sick  at  heart  that  I  had  difficulty  in  finding  words. 

Then  Bjornson  for  the  last  time  took  my  hands  between  his, 
looked  long  and  affectionately  at  me,  and  said  :  “Yes.  Go,  then. 
And  remember  me  to  .  .  .” 

The  signal  for  departure  was  given.  We  stood  on  the  platform 
and  exchanged  joking  words  with  Bjornson’s  companions.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  sick  man  who  lay  within  should 
not  hear  words  which  might  pain  or  depress  him. 

Round  about  us  small  groups  of  curious  people  had  gathered 
who  had  learnt  that  this  was  the  carriage  in  which  lay  Norway’s 
great  and  famous  poet.  They  talked  in  whispers  and  stood  on 
tiptoe  in  order  to  peer  into  the  carriage. 

Then  the  train  began  to  move.  All  the  civilians  bared  their 
heads.  But  the  station-master  and  the  State  Railway’s  traffic 
inspector  stood  in  their  glittering  gala  uniforms  and  saluted  the 
sick  king  of  poets. 

The  King  of  Life  on  the  journey  of  Death. 

Peter  Nansen 

(Translated  from  the  Danish  by  C.  A.  Bang). 
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